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Gaston de BloTideville^ or the Court of Henry III. Keeping 
Festival in Ardenne, a Romance. St. Alban^s Abbeyj a MetrP' 
col Tak ; toitk some Poetical Pieces. By Anne Kadcliffe, 
Author, of " The Mysteries of Udolpho," " Romance of the 
Forest," &c. To which is prefixed, a Memoir of the Author, 
with Extracts from her Journals. Four Volumes in Two. 
Philadelphia. Carey & Lea« 1826. 12mo. 

We should have been glad of a better life of Mrs. Radcliffe 
than the one before us. It contains but little more than is to be 
found in the extract in Scott's '^ Lives of the Novelists." Let 
us, however, be grateful for that little, and, in particular, for the 
correction of the silly stories set a-going by some small theorists, 
who thought to account for the operations of a mind, which they 
should have been content to look up at in silent wonder. 

Mrs. Radclifie never was in Italy ; and it now seems that all 
the mountain scenery of '' The Mysteries of Udolpho " was laid 
open to the public gaze before ever she visited the Rhine, or 
even made the tour of the English lakes. This is fortunate for 
the Edinburgh Reviewers ; for, as their old theory has come to 
naught, they have now an opportunity to build up another. Scott, 
though he tell into the Rhine, has not stumbled on the mountains 
of Italy, and remarks; "The inaccuracy of the reviewer is of no 
great consequence ; but a more absurd report found its way into 
print, that Mrs. Radcliffe, having visited the fine old Gothic 
mansion of Haddon House, had insisted upon remaining a night 
there, in the course of which she had been inspired with all that 
enthusiasm for Gothic residences, hidden passages, and mouldering 
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walls, which mark her writings. Mrs. Radcliffe, we are assured, 
never saw Haddon House ; and, although it was a place excel- 
lently worth her attention, and could hardly have been seen by her 
without suggesting some of those ideas in which her imagination 
naturally revelled, yet we should suppose the mechanical aid to 
invention — ^the recipe for fine writing — ^the sleeping in a dis- 
mantled and unfurnished old hoiise, was likely to be rewarded 
with nothing but a cold, and was an affectation of enthusiasm, to 
which Mrs. Radcliffe would have disdained to have recourse.'* 

We should be glad to know where that author slept, who, in 
imagination, raised the grand and terrific castle in "The Romance 
of the Pyrenees." rrobably in some snug bed-chamber in 
Manchester or Litchfield. Martin, who paints mountains with 
more grandeur and truth than any living artist, say his brothers 
in the art, was of humble origin, bred to a trade, with scarcely 
a common school education, and, above ail, was never out of 
England in his life. This is a more strikmg instance than Mrs. 
Radcliffe ; for, says Scott of her descriptions (and we are pleased 
to have such support for our opinions), they '^ were marked in a 
particular degree (to our thinking at least) with the characteristics 
of fancy-portraits ; yet many of her oontemporaries conceived 
them to be exact descriptions of scenes which she had visited 
in person." There is a sympathy, no doubt, between the mate- 
rial and intellectual world, a fitness in the one for the other. 
There are powers in some minds, sleeping their first, infant sleep; 
let but a certain chord be touched in nature, and to what sweet 
and universal harmony do they wake ! what sounds do they pour 
forth in unison ! They need no musician to instruct them — ^the 
teacher is within ! Look into your Locke, or your Stewart, and 
explain it if you can. You will come away none the wiser for 
your search, though you may come away fancying yourself 
possessed of all knowledge. 

People were not content with making Mrs. Radcliffe lie awake 
all night in a chilly, damp, old house, in order to build castles m 
the air ; but they must needs drive her mad with ghosts of her 
own raismg ; though she herself protests to us, after the manner 
of Snug, the joiner, that they are no true ghosts, but that one is 
a smuggler, another an unfortunate lady, and a third a piece of 
wax-work. No one, who has raised a sprite, was ever frightened 
out of his senses at tlie sight of it. We have never heard of 
Monk Lewis's going mad, or of Maturin's dying out of his wits. 
Either of them would have been more overcome at the terrors of 
the other's conjuring up, than at any of his own raising. Writing 
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is too serious a business ; there is no leisure time to be frighteoed 
in ; there are too many powers hard at work to allow of any thing 
more than just enough of that excitement which is necessary to 
keep them in motion. If you wish an author to feel his own 
production with the same kind of intensity that another does, you 
must let him foi^et it for a time, and then be his own reader. 
" The evening was always her favorite season for composition," 
says the biographer of Mrs. Radclifie, '* when her spirits were in 
their happiest tone, and she was most secure from interruption. 
So far was she from being subjected to her own terrors, that she 
often laughingly presented to Mr. Radclifle chapters which he 
could not read alone without shuddering." Not that she laughed 
while actually writingfior that the word, happiest^ is intended to 
be used in its more ordinary sense. 

We are not at all surprised at Mrs. RadclifFe's not going mad 
to oblige the world ; but we cannot so wel) account for her 
doing so little to oblige it in a more agreeable way after writmg 
'^ The Italian " — ^the best of her works. Having produced all 
her prose works, except the one before us, in the course of seven 
years, and before she was thirty«*four, — an age at which few 
authors can be said to have reached their prime, — she seems to 
have sat down for the remainder of her life satisfied with the 
quiet occupations and enjoyments of domestic life, and with now 
and then amusing herself with wridng verses, or entering on her 
journal descriptions of the scenery she passed through in the 
summer excursions with her husband, of which she was so fond. 
Up to the close of ^^ The Italian," her mind seems graduaUy to 
have ascended ; and perhaps she felt as if the next step might 
be downward. It may be that she was right. "Gaston de 
Blondeville," — ^not given to the world till after her death, and 
written scarcely five years after " The Italian," — though showing 
a surprising improvement in style, discovers, at the same time, a 
subsiding of those energies by which she had held us with such 
dreadful mastery. Besides, it sometimes happens, even with 
minds of great genius, that the exciting cause ceasing with the 
completing of a work, and exhaustion following intense action ; a 
despondency comes over the spirits, and, instead of taking hope 
from the past to go on with, they are ready to stop and sit down 
with despair. It is true, that this state rarely lasts long, and that 
the minci commonly gathers strength and life again. But there 
may be some of a more delicate frame, who never entirely free 
themselves of the misgiving ; and this mistrust weakening the 
elasticity of their powers, brings upon them the very feebleness 
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they feared. It is not that critics by profession may praise a 
second work less heartily than they did a first, or tliat the crowd 
of second-hand talking critics and readers may declare themselves 
sorry at your failure, and yet take more pleasure in it than in your 
success, — ^it is not diis, though this may mingle with it, — ^it is the 
dread of falling short of that excellence which the mind imagines 
to itself, to which it kxiks up with tremulous delight, and longs 
after with aU the cravings of the full, yet hungry soul. Genius is, 
perhaps, not more distinctly marked out from mere talents by its 
originating powers, than by its intense delight in, and longing after, 
this grand and beautiful mtellectual excellence, and its love of it 
for itself alone. He only who has had this/ glorious vision, and had 
his soul moved by it, as the man of genius alone can be moved, 
he only can know how disheartening is die fear that he may be 
forced to say to himself, — I have failed ! Whether any thing like 
this had its efiect upon the delicate mind of Mrs. Kadcliife, is 
mere conjecture now. Perhaps there is something in the nature 
of the thoughts and passions with which, and upon which, she 
wrought, that exhausts itself. The terrific, in real life, is apt 
in time to produce indifference or stupor, and, in our fictitious 
being, is likely, it may be, to setde away into a gentle and quieting 
calm. The sublime, too, besides its tenseness, may want die 
relief of variety in its character, to enable us to be so frequently 
or so long affected by it, as by other emotions of the soul; and we 
know that the mind which has been some time forced by it above 
its ordinary condition, becomes wearied, and is glad to loosen its 
hold. We are but feeble creatures here ; and there are thoughts 
and feelings which sometimes stir themselves within us, which are 
too mighty for us now. If we are wise, we shall not try to strangle 
them in our souls, but reverendy think of them as prophetic of 
that expanded and grander state of being which our spirits are 
ordained to. 

Perhaps, after all, an aversion to being talked about, — ^which 
seemed a striking part of this female's character ; an accidental 
suspension of her labors breaking up the habit of applicadon and 
exertion ; a full relish for the snugness and quiet of home ; the 
pleasure she took in her summer excursions with her husband, 
and the thousand little occupations and scarcely observed pleasures 
of daily life, which so satisfy simple minds and kind hearts ; and, 
more than these, that most absorbing of ail human enjoyments, 
the luxurious dreaming of a creative intellect, may have done 
more towards checking her after exertions, than all that is con- 
tained in our notion upon the effects of the sublime and terrific. 
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For to say that sublimity is as natural 'and easy to a sublime 
mind, as wit is to a witty one, sounds very like a truism ; and 
yet, if it be a truism, there is an end to all speculation upon 
the matter. 

Upon her dislike to personal notoriety, and being stared at by 
the public, her biographer remarks ; '^ A scrupulous self-respect, 
almost too nice to be appreciated in these days, induced her 
sedulously to avoid the appearance of reception on account of 
her literary fame. The very thought of appearing in person as 
the author of her romances shocked the delicacy of her mind. 
To the publication of her works she was constrained by the force 
of her own genius; but nothing could tempt her to publish herself', 
ox to sink, for the moment, the gentlewoman in the novelist." 

Let the cause of Mrs. Radcljlfe's silence be what it may, no 
one, who thinks of the new power which seems suddenly to have 
developed itself in '* The Italian," but must feel sorry that she 
did not set about another work while her mind was yet glowing 
with the exercise of that she had just finished. We allude to the 
masterly dialogues in that greatest of her works, particularly in the 
interview between ttie Marchesa and Schedoni* in the church of 
San ^Rcolo ; that between Schedoni and Spal)itro, when the latter 
refuses to murder EUena ; and in the scene, also, in which Schedoni 
discovers EUena to be his daughter. The deadly shrewdness, the 
sophistry with a mixture of emotion in the first; the close, abrupt, 
and highly impassk>ned character of the next, and those following, 
have seldom been approached by any novelist. It is this which 
puts life, indeed, into a story ; and when we think what Mrs. 
Kadcliflfe might have done, had she gone on thus, we cannot but 
feel sad at what we have lost. '^ Dialogue ! dialogue ! dialogue ! " 
said Miss Edgeworth once to a sister author. It is this in which 
the novelist rises towards the higher rank of the dramatist, — ^we 
mean our older dramatists when we speak of superiority, — and 
the ck)6er the language, the oftener a whole tram of thought or 
emotion is given by a sudden turn, or the peculiar use of one 
filtle word, so much the better. The best novel dialogues are 
apt to be diffuse enough. It is well observed by the ^* Quarterly 
Review,?' in answer to Scott, that many have failed in the drama, 
who have afterwards been the authors of our first-rate novels ; 
but that we have no instance of any distinguished dramatist who 
has failed as a novelist. We cannot, at present, recollect any 
dramatist who has made the attempt. If any one should make 
it, and fail, we should say, that he failed because he had under- 
taken an inferior sort of labor, and that his powers, not being fully 
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tasked, and so, excited to their utmost, grew languid at their work. 
How veiy rare a thine is it for a poet to be a writer of the higher 
order of prose. Sir Walter is, naturally enough, inclined to make 
the most of his own calling. But we have no belief at all, that he 
could write a play worthy of him. Pray heaven, he do not try, 
and put us to shame ! 

We have wandered far enough ; and must come back to take 
a look at '' Gaston de Blondeville." We are disappointed in 
it, as we feared we should be, when we saw the notices in its 
praise. There is a ghost, — a true ghost, and no sham ; a true 
knight he is, too, — but he lacks '^ the horrors." He is, as it 
were, a daylight sort of ghost, and not my father's spirit in 
arms, — ^visiting the glimpses of the moon, making night hideous. 
Perhaps, however, we should except his first appearance, at the 
tomb of Geoffirey de Clinton ; and his second, in the gallery, 
opposite the king, at the banquet. At the tournament, he is a 
mere parade-ghost. And the description of the tournament has 
this same fault, of too much getting up ; and, for the matter of 
that, so has Sir Walter Scott's much praised one, notwithstanding 
all its splendor. Both authors should, in courtesy, have left tour- 
naments to Chaucer's gentlemanly old knight. They would 
therein not only have shown their courtesy, but, to our minds, 
their wisdom too. 

The merchant, on whom the story turns, weeps, and sighs, and 
famts, like a very woman. Now, in those days of travel and 
violence, it stood one of that calling well in stead to keep good 
heart. It is true, that he begins well ; but there is b this tale a 
want of vividness, and stir, and spirit. The fire burnt low in 
which this work was foreed. We are not willing, after all, to 
think that this tameness of which we complain was owing to Mrs* 
Radcli&'s mind having lost its energy, but rather to her plan, 
her attempt to make fiction a vehicle for true history, instead of 
using history merely as a good ingredient to work into fictbn, as 
Shakspeare and Scott have done. Any one, who is pleased with 
getting a knowledge of some of the dresses and ceremonies of 
those times in this way, will take a deeper interest in the work 
than we have done. For our part, we had rather dig in the dust 
of the old chroniclers. We knew a gendeman who never coidd 
bring himself to read Anacharsis, because he would not be 
vuxnceuvred into knowledge, as the child is by the playing-map 
and the like trickery. 

We must not be thought to say, that this work is without sfini 
and interest; we have intended to speak of it in comparison witb 
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what Mrs. Radclifie had before done. In one respect, it is 
astonishingly superior to her former works ; we mean in its stjle, 
which is simfde, natural, unincumbered, and in* perfectly good 
taste. We cannot account for this, unless it be, diat, feigning it 
to be an ancient manuscript, and adopting the antique phraseology, 
she almost insensibly expressed herself in the naked simplicity of 
former times. 

The extracts from the Journal are well worth reading. How 
a woman of Mrs. Radclifie's mind could look at nature as she 
did, knowing that she was going straight to the inn to put it down 
in black and white, we cannot tell. She did it, however ; and so 
do our lady-tourists; but our lady-tourists are not Mrs. Radcliffe. 
The painter sketches from nature. His answer is, " T is my 
vocatk>n, Hal ! " But the poetical mind of him who is not a 
painter, may be said to see, and not to see; all is absorbed 
deeply inward, and goes in mingling with emotions, and fancies 
of the brain, changing its shapes and relations in its very course. 
Perhaps there are not to be found in writing, descriptions so 
minute and so true as these. Light and shadow, tints oi the skjTi 
forms, and hues, and positions of objects, appear to have been 
viewed by Mrs. Radclifie with all the knowledge and accuracy 
of a painter's eye. 

There follows '* Gaston de Blondeville" a pretty thick volume 
of poetiy. Remembering the specimens of Mrs. Radcliflfe's talent 
in this art, scattered through her novels, we went to the volume 
with much misgiving. We were somewhat relieved ; but not well 
enough satisfied to persevere. There is considerable improvement 
in di^ion, and there are some auite pleasing passages, which come 
very near being what may be justly called good poetry. There 
is nothing to which that homely saying, ^* a miss is as good as a 
mile,'' better applies, than to what comes tmder the name of 
second-rate poetry — ^whk^h, strictly speaking, is no poetry at all. 
To be sure, it may be in fashion, and be run after for a day ; 
for the world is more quickly taken with the false than with the 
true, though it will not hold to it so long. The eyesight may be 
dazzled, and there may be a great expenditure of the vital ptii^ 
ciple in eataiia ; but all comes right after a while, and people 
learn to distinguish between poverty and simplicity, between a 
superflux of words and vehement passion, deep sentiment, and 
ridi, original thought. 

We are sorry that we cannot say more for Mrs. Radcli&'a 
poetry; for we would say nothing but what is well of her. There 
ii a^beauty in her nund, a gendeness, a delicacy, a retiredness in her 
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disposition, which is wholly fenunine, and which every man cannot 
but feel, who feels as man ought towards woman ; a disposition, 
which she who wants, though she may draw admiration, will never 
win and hold a true, respectful, knightly sentiment of love. 
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Thb author of these poems is understood to be Mr. Halleck, 
a name already too well known in the literature of this country, 
and, moreover, too closely associated with many of these com- 
positions, to justify us in affecting to speak of this collection as 
an anonymous work. 

Some of these poems have never appeared before, but the 
greater part of them have, we believe, already been published. 
Two of these, " Marco Bozzaris " and " Connecticut," were 
printed in the " New York Review ; " and two others, " Bums ^ 
and ^^ Wyoming," appeared in some of the late numbers of this 
journal. We are glad to see these scattered gems now brought 
together, in company with others fresh from the mine. Those 
among us, who have watched with any interest the growth of our 
native literature, have long been impatient with the author for 
delaying to do, what he has at length done, in this collection ; 
and now that it is given to the public, we believe there are not a 
few who will complam of the frugality with which he has dealt 
out his treasures. The work before us is a pamphlet, with sixty 
pages of poetry, and two of notes, printed with a liberal allowance 
of margin, and ample spaces between the lines. The eye glides 
swiftly over the jetty type and smooth hot-pressed paper, and the 
most deliberate reader would finish it in less than a couple of 
hours. We are disposed to expostulate with one who writes so 
well for writing so little, particularly when he writes so much to 
the taste of the public. An unsuccessful author is, it is true, under 
no obligation to write what nobody wtU read, or to publish what 
nobody wiU buy. But the author of these poems has been a 
favorite with his countrymen from his first appearance several 
years since. We understand that the greater part of this collectkm 
is already sold while we are writing this notice, and we dare say 
the whole of it will be disposed of before our article issues from 
the press. It is matter of some vexation, that one thus qualified, 
and whose talents are thus fortunately appreciated, should be se 
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reluctant in coming before the pubfic, when so many of doubtful 
pretensions ai*e pressing forward with such eagerness in the com- 
petition for the public mvor. Of native American poetry, such as 
It is, there is no want. The rank soil of our literature is shooting 
up luxuriantly into rhyme. Almost every month produces several 
thick volumes of indifierent poetry, manufactured on this side the 
Adantic, the titles of which are seen for a few days in laree lettei's 
at the doors of the booksellers' shops, and then are forgotten. 
Innumerable adventurers, of various degrees of talent, but all 
flushed with hope and confidence, are continually entering upon 
this barren department of letters, and one after another challenging 
the admiration of the world, lliat prosaic world, however, mmds 
its ordinary budness, utterly insensible to the effi>rts made to give 
it pleasure ; and the disappointed poets turn somewhat sadly to 
more lucrative employments, and are generally, we believe, as 
well provided for in the end as the rest of the community. But 
here we have the phenomenon of a writer, whose works are 
universally admired, and scrambled for as fast as they appear, 
coming before the public as if he were actually afraid of an 
unfavorable reception, and, like a prudent merchant, trying the 
market with a small cargo. After this experiment, we hope he 
will have no apprehensicMis concerning tlie fate of what he may 
hereafter write. We shall expect him to attempt something that 
will more fully call forth and occupy his powers than the specimens 
contained in the few pages before us. 

Some of the principal characteristics of this author^s poetry, 
are, the great grace and freedom of the style, and the apparency 
unlabored melody of the numbers. It is not that the highest 
degree of correctness is in all cases given to the diction, nor that 
the most severe judgment is invariably applied to the imagery ; 
an occasional instance of negligence in the one, or of doubtful 
brilliancy b the other, only serves to set off, m a more striking 
light, his power of happy expression, the sweetness of his versifi- 
cation, and the beauQr of his conceptions. Touches of pathos, 
and strains of high lyrical enthusiasm, are not wanting; but 
what particularly distinguishes his poetry fit>m that of our native 
writers, and indeed from modern English poets in general, is that 
vein of playful humor, which occasionally breaks out, seemingly 
in spite of his effi>rts to repress it, and always in an exceeduigly 
graceful and happy manner. Some of the author's pieces not 
printed in this collection, are, perhaps, the best examples of the 
possession of this delightful quality; but the poem entitled 
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*'Ahwick Casde," is sctrcelj inferior to any of them in this 
respect. We would make an extract or two from- this poem, lo 
illustrate our remarks, were it not, that, b order to enjoy its full 
effict, it should be read as a whole ; and, besides, we have no 
doubt that most of our readers are already familiar with this 
beautiful composition. 

The poen^ called " Marco Bozzaris," is in a more solemn and 
lofbr strain. We have met with few passages in any English 
author which stir the blood more powerfully than the fdlowing 
apostrophe. The poet has just reuited the final combat of this 
hero for his country, and his death on the field of victory. 

** Come to the bridal chamber, Death ! 

Come to the mother's, when she feels 
For the first time her firstF-born's breath ; 

Come when the blessed seals 
That dose the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
Come in consumption's ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm ; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 

With banqueUsong, and dance, and wine ; 
And then art terrible-— the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier. 
And aU we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, are Uiine. 

" But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free. 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word ; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come when his task of Fame is wrought— 
Come with her laurel-leaf, blood-booght — 

Come in her crowning hour — and then 
Thy sanken eye's unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 

Of sky and stars to prisoned men : 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 

To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land wind from woods of palm, 
And orange groves, and fields of balm, 

Blew o'er the Haytian seas. 
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Bozzaiis ! with tlie storied brate 

Greece nurtared in her ^ory'a time* 
Rest thee — there is no prouder grave 

Even in her own proud clime.'* d&c pp. 12 — 14. 

This is truly, if we understand any thing of the matter, a 
magnificent passage, and the versification flows on in a torrent of 
melody which adds greatly to the eflfect The whole poem is 
written with mfinite spirit. The lines on Bums, as they have 
been read by all the readers of this journal, need not our praise. 
The following is a very brilliant and fanciful illustration of an old 
moral lesson. PrincipUa obsia is as true in love as in medicine. 

U)V£. 

When the tree of Love is budding first, 

Ere yet its leaves are green. 
Ere yet by shower and sunshine nurst 

Its infant life has been ; 
The wild-bee's slightest touch might wring 

The buds fipom off the tree, 
As the gentle dip of the swallow's wing 

Breaks the bubbles on the sea. 

But when its open leaves have found 

A home in the free air, 
Pluck them, and there remains a wound 

That ever rankles there. 
The blight of h<^ and happiness 

Is felt when fond ones part, 
And the bitter tear, that follows, is 

The life-blood of the heart. 

When the flame of love is kindled first, 

'T is the fire-fly's light at even, 
'T is dim as the wandering stars that burst 

In the blue of the summer heaven. 
A breath can bid it bum no more, 

Or if at times its beams 
Come on the memory, they pass o'er 

Like shadows in our dreams. 

But when that flame has blazed into 

A being and a power, 
And smiled in scorn upon the dew 

That fell in its first warm hour, 
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'T is the flame that curls round the martyr's head. 

Whose task is to destroy ; 
'T is the lamp on the altars of the dead, 

"Whose light is not of joy. 

Then crush, even in their hour of birth. 

The infant buds of Love, 
And tread his glowing fire to earth, 

Ere 't is dark in clouds above ; 
Cherish no more a cypress tree, 

To shade thy future years, 
Nor nurse a heart flame that may be 

Quenched only with thy tears, pp. 37^-^. 

We wish we could find room for the poem entitled "Magdalen," 
which we believe has never been published before ; but we are 
obliged to exclude it in favor of another of still greater beauty, 
likevtrise given to the public for the first time. We request our 
readers to compare the following with those commonplace and 
empty compliments to the female sex, which are the " stuff" 
that so much poetry " is made of." 

WOMAN. 
WriUen in the Albmn of an unkiunm Ladg. 

Lady, although we have not met. 

And may not meet, beneath the sky ; 
And whether thine are eyes of jet, 
Grey, or dark blue, or violet, 

Or hazel — ^heaven knows, not I ; 

ft 

Whether around thy cheek of rose 

A maiden's glowing locks are curled^ 
And, to some thousand kneeling beaux. 
Thy frown is cold as winter's snows, 

Thy smile is worth a world ; 

Or whether, past youth's joyous strife, 

The calm of thought is on thy brow, 
And thou art in thy noon of life, 
liOving, and loved, a happy wife. 

And happier mother now, 

I know not — but, whate'er thou art, 

Whoe'er thou art, were mine the spell 
To call Fate's joys, or blunt his dart. 
There should not be one hand or heart 

But served or wished thee well. 
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F<Hr thou art Woman — ^with that word 
Life's dearest hopes and memories come, 

Truth, Beauty, Love-— in her adored, 

And earth's lost Paradise restored 
In the green bower of home. 

What is man's love 1 His vows are broke 
Even while his parting kiss is warm, — 

But woman's love all change will mock, 

And, like the ivy round the oak, 
Cling closest in the storm. 

And well the Poet at her shrine 
May bend, and worship while he woos ; 

To him she is a thing divine. 

The inspiration of his line, 
His loved one, and his Muse. 

If to his song the echo rings 
Of Fame — 't is Woman's voice he hears ; 

If ever from his lyre's proud strings 

Flow sounds, like rush of angel wings, 

'T is that she listens while he sings, 
With blended smUes and tears : 

Smiles, — clears, — ^whose blest and blessing power, 
Like sun and dew o'er summer's tree, 

Alone keeps green, through Time's long hour. 

That frailer thing than leaf or flower, 
A Poet's immortality, pp. 50—^2. 

We suppose that we might, if we had leisure and disposition, 
find a little fault with some half dozen lines m this collection. 
We might, perhaps, detect a false rhyme or two, single out one 
or two expressions wanting in force, mention one or two examples 
of the injudicious use of metaphorical language, and so forth. 
We prefer, however, simply to suggest these things to the author, 
in the confidence that they will be corrected when he comes to 
republish them, as he will do, without doubt, at no distant time, 
Jn company widi some more elaborate efifort of his genius. 
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Rough Notes taken during some rmpid Joum^ aerosi the Pampas 
and among the Andes, By Captain F. B. Hbad. Boston. 

Wells b Lilly. 1827. If mo. pp.264. 

If in former ages our geographical knowledge has been enlarged 
by spendid discoveries of vast continents and groups of islands, 
embosomed in unknown oceans, it is extended and enrichedi at 
the present day, by the less imposing, but more satisfactory 
process of minute and accurate examination. The wealth which 
our predecessors accumulated, we have leisure to count over, to 
determine its value, to estimate its di&rent uses, and to apply 
it to the purposes of comfort and luxury. It is only since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, that the mountains of snow, 
** me hofy father of the sacred stream of India," and the secrets 
of " the dry nurse of lions," have been brought to li^ht, or rather 
the work is yet only begun. Within the same penod, our own 
continent, part of our own soil, has been crossed for the first time 
by the feet of white men, and the great streams which diverge 
firom its centre have been followed out to the Western and 
Northern oceans. And farther south, the other half of the new 
world has been, for the first time, freeljr exposed to the examina- 
tion of European travellers, and subjected to the influence of 
European science. Nor is this progress of geographical discovery 
without an immediate personal interest, in relation to ourselves. 
South America has akeady furnished us with Indian rubber over- 
shoes and dry feet ; and die interior of Afiica and the centre of 
the Polar Circle will doubdess supply their respecdve contributions 
to our bodilv comfort, no less than to our mental improvement. 

We can hardly point to one of these unknown regions, where 
the English are not engaged in exploring and examinmg ; follow- 
ing nature to her most secret haunts ; observing man in all his 
varieties, whether of skull and complexion, or of languages, man- 
ners, and conditions. While one party is tracing up the sources 
of the Ganges, and endeavouring to climb the yet unascended 
summits of the Himmalahs, another is scaling the sides and thread' 
ing the passes of the Andes, and yet ano&er b foUowing down 
the current of the mysterious Niger. We may pass the winter 
with them in the Arctic or the Antarctic seas, or stand by the 
devoted vicdms, who lay down their lives under the pestilential 
heats of Africa. 

We may observe, also, that most of these travellers are military 
men. The ardor and fortitude, the energy and courage, which 
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would be wasted, and worse than wasted in war and batde, are 
devoted to better purposes^ — to difiuse knowledge, to promote 
dvilization ; 

'*Peftce bath hex victoriM 
No less renowned than war.*' > 

The triumphs of science and art, the discovery of unknown 
woridsi the labors of benevolence, which penetrates the hidden 
regions of degraded and enslaved man, to give him religi(xi or 
freedom, these, no less than the productions of genius and the 
general diffijsion of plenty and happiness, are die victories of 
peace. Sufiering, desolation, slavery, deadi, these are the usual 
victories of war. 

Captain Head's "Rough Notes" are full of novelty and 
interest ; his descriptions are sketched with much boldness and 
spirit; and, ^thout any attempt at scientific or statistical details, 
he conveys a good deal of valuable bformation in a very amusing 
form. The country, which be visited, is a singular one, consisting 
of a broad plain one thousand miles in extent, and of mountains, 
shootine up into the very heavens, with all their accumulated 
k>ad of ice, and streams, and forests. The inhabitants are no 
less remarkable. Bom on a natural road, m the midst of droves 
of horses, the Gaucho lives on horseback, with his paneho and 
kuo for his woridly estate, and dried beef and water tor his food. 
Our author crossed this plam twice, havbg travelled, in the whole, 
six diousand miles, for the roost of the way on horseback, and at 
full gallop. Setting out from Buenos Aires, he visited die gold 
mines of San Luis ; the silver mines of Uspallata ; passed the 
Andes to Santiago, die capita] of Chile ; from thence went about 
twelve hundred miles, in difierent directions, to inspect gold and 
silver mines in that country ; and returned to Buenos Aires by 
the same route. He describes himself as travelling by day under 
a burning sun, living on beef and water; and sleeping by night, 
sometimes on huge masses of snow, sometimes in the rude huts 
of the peasants, with a horse's skull for his pillow, and fleas, dogs, 
and human beasts for his companions ; and sometimes, throwing 
himself down, solitary and exhausted, in the boundless plain ot 
on the rocky mountam. 

The object of his journey was the examination of mines, for 
an English company, of wnich he was the agent. The same 
motives, which, tnree hundred years ago, filled Spanish America 
with cruelty and suiierine ; which animated the dark designs of 
Ovando, and Cortez, and Pizarro ; which dethroned sovereigns, 
and overthrew empires, and annihilated nations, has again made 
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this couDtry a field for avarice to toil in. But in how diflferent 
a shape does she appear ! The peacefbl enterprises of oommeroe 
and trade, while they enrich their proiectors, carry wealth, and 
^comfort, and the arts bto countries, whose inhabitants starve in 
the midst of the fertility of nature, and are poor while they roll 
in gold. 

We extract the following description of the Pampas, because 
it a£R)rds a good specimen of the author's manner, and is, at the 
same time, an account of one of the most remarkable features 
of the country. 

*' The great plain, or Pampas, on the east of the Cordillera, is 
about nine hundred miles in breadth, and the part which I have 
visited, though under the same latitude, is divided into regions of 
different climate and produce. On leaving Buenos Aires, the first 
of these regions is covered, for one hundred and eighty miles, with 
clover and thistles; the second region, which extends for four 
hundred and fifly miles, produces long grass ; and the third region, 
which reaches the base of the GordUlera, is a grove of low trees 
and shrubs. The second and third of these r^ions have nearly 
the same appearance throughout the year, for the trees and shrubo 
are evergreens, and the immense plain of grass only changes its 
color from green to brown ; but the first region varies with the 
four seasons of the year in a most extraordinary manner. In 
winter, the leaves of the thistles are large and luxuriant, and the 
whole surface of the country has the rough appearance of a turnip- 
field. The clover in this season is extremely rich and strong; 
and the sight of the wild catUe grazing in full liberty on such 
pasture is very beautiful. In spring, the clover has vanished, the 
leaves of the thistles have extended along the ground, and the 
country still looks like a rough crop of turnips. In less than a 
month the change is most extraordinary; the whole region be- 
comes a luxuriant wood of enormous thistles, which have suddenly 
shot up to a height of ten or eleven feet, and are all in full bloom. 
The road or path is hemmed in on both sides ; the view is com- 
pletely obstructed ; not an animal is to be seen; and the stems of 
the thistles are so close to each other, and so strong, that, inde- 
pendent of the prickles with which they are armed, they form an 
impenetrable barrier. The sudden growth of these plants is quite 
astonbhing ; and, though it would be an unusual misfortune in 
military history, yet it is really possible, that an invading army, 
unacquainted with this country, might be imprisoned by these 
thistles before they had time to escape from them. The summer 
is not over before the scene undergoes another rapid change ; the 
thistles suddenly lose their sap and verdure, their heads droop, 
the leaves shrink and fade, the stems become black and dead; and 
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they remain rattling with the breeze one against another, until the 
Ticrfence of the pampero or hurricane levels them with the ground, 
where they rapidly decompose and disappear — ^the clover rushes 
up, and the scene is again verdant" . pp. 14 — 16. 

The inhabitants of this great plain are the Grauchos, or SpanLdi* 
peasants, and some tribes of natives, whom the author calls the 
Pampas Indians. 

'' Bom in the rude hut, the infant Gaucho receives little atten- 
tion, but is left to swing from the roof in a bullock's hide, the 
corners of which are drawn towards each other by four strips of 
hide. In the first year of his life he crawls about without clothes, 
and I have more than once seen a mother give a child of this age 
a sharp knife, a foot long, to play with. As soon as he walks, his 
infantine amusements are those which prepare him for the occu- 
pations of his future life ; #ith a lasso, made of twine, he tries to 
catch little birds, or the dogs, as they walk in and out of the hut. 
By the time he is four years old he is on horseback, and immedi- 
ately becomes useful by assisting to drive the cattle into the corral. 
The manner in which these children tide is quite extraordinary ; 
if a horse tries to escape from the flock, which are driven towards 
the corral, I have frequently seen a child pursue him, overtake 
him, and then' bring him back, flogging him the whole way ; in 
vain the creature tries to dodge and escape from him, for the child 
turns with him, and always keeps close to him ; and it is a curious 
&ct, which I have oflen observed, that a mounted horse is always 
i^le to overtake a loose one. 

'* His amusements and his occupations soon become more manly ; 
careless of the biscacheros (the holes of an animal called the bis- 
cacho) which undermine the plains, and which are very dangerous, 
he gallops afier the ostrich, the gama, the lion, and the tiger ; he 
catches them with his balls ; and with his lasso, he daily assists 
in catching the wild cattle, and in dragging them to the hut 
either for daughter or to be marked. He breaks in the young 
horses in the manner which I have described, and in these occu- 
pations is often away from .his hut many days, changing his horse 
as soon as the animal is tired, and sleeping on the ground. As 
his constant food is beef and water, his constitution is so strong 
that he is able to endure great fatigue ; and ^the distances he wiU 
ride, and the number of hours that he will remain on horseback, 
would hardly be credited. The unrestrained freedom of such a 
life he fully appreciates ; and, unacquainted with subjection of any 
sort, his mind is often filled with sentiments of liberty, which are 
as noble as they are harmless, although they of course partake of 
the wild habits of his life. Vain is the endeavour to explain to him 
the luxuries and blessingi of a more civilized life ; his ideas are, 
that the noblest effort of m^n is to raise himself off the ground and 
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ride instead of walk ; that no rich garments or Tuiety of bod can 
atone for the want of a horse ; and that the print of the human foot 
on the ground is, in his mind, the symbol of uncivilization." pp« 
«7— 29. 

" The Indians of whom I heard the most were those who inhabit 
the vast unknown plains of the Pampas, and who are all horsemen, 
or rather pass their lives on horseback. The life they lead is 
singularly interesting. In spite, of the climate, which is burning 
hot in summer, and freezing in winter, these brave men, who have 
never yet been subdued, are entirely naked, and have not even a 
covering for their head. 

'' They live together in tribes, each of which is governed by a 
Cacique, but they have no fixed place of residence. Where the 
pasture is good, there are they to be found, until it is consumed by 
their horses, and they then instantly move to a more verdant spot 
They have neither bread, fruit, nor vegetables, but they subsist 
entirely on the flesh of their mares, which they never ride ; and 
the only luxury in which they indulge, is that of washing their hair 
in mare's blood. 

" The occupation of tjieir lives is war, which they consider is 
their noble and most natural employment ; and they declare that 
the proudest attitude of the human figure is, when, bending over 
his horse, man is ridjng at his enemy. The principal weapon 
which they use is a spear eighteen feet long ; they manage it with 
great dexterity, and are able to give it a tremulous motion, which 
has often shaken the sA^ord from the hand of their European 
adversaries. From being constantly on horseback, the Indians 
can scarcely walk. This may seem singular, but from their in- 
fancy they are unaccustomed to it. Living in a boundless plain, 
it may easily be conceived, that all their occupations and amuse^ 
ments must necessarily be on horseback, and, from riding so many 
hours, the legs become weak, which naturally gives a disinclination 
to an exertion which every day becomes more fiitiguing ; besides, 
the pace at which they can skim over the plains on horseback is 
so swift, in comparison to the rate they could crawl on foot, that 
the latter must seem a cheerless exertion." pp. 103 — 105. 

The " Passage of the Andes," full of bustle and excitement 
as it iS| we should much rather read of in our study, than under- 
take to perform. 

" As I was looking up at the region of snow, and as my mule 
was scrambling along the steep side of the rock, the capataz over- 
took me, and asked me if I chose to come on, as he was going to 
look at the 'Ladera de las Vaccas,' to see if it was passable, 
before the mules came to it. He accordingly trotted on, and in 
half an hour arrived at the spot It is the worst pass in the 
Cordillera. The mountain above appears almost perpendicular^ 
and in one continued slope down to the rapid torrent which is 
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raging underneatli. The surface is covered with loose earth and 
stones, which have been .brought down by the water. 1" he path 
goes across this slope, and is very bad for about seventy yards, 
Deing onjy a few inches broad ; but the point of danger is a spot 
where the water, which comes down from the top of the mountain, 
either washes the path away, or covers it over iiith loose stones. 
We rode over it, and it certainly was very narrow and bad. In 
some places the rock almost touches one^s shoulder, while the 
precipice is immediately under the opposite foot, and high above 
the head are a tiumber of large loose stones, which appear as if the 
slightest touch would send them rolling into the torrent beneath, 
#hich is foaming and rushing with great violence. However, 
the danger to the rider is only imaginary, for the mules are so 
eareful, and seem so well aware of their situation, that there is no 
chance of their making a false step. As soon as we had crossed 
the pass, which is only seventy yards long, the capataz told me, 
that it was a very bad place for baggage-mules, that four hundred 
had been lost there, and that we should also very probably lose one ; 
he said, that he would get down to the water at a place about a 
hundred yards off, and wait there with his lasso to catch any mule 
that migtit fall into the torrent, and he requested me to lead on his 
mule. However, I was resolved to see the tumble, \^ there was to 
be one ; so the capitaz took away my mule and his own, and, 
while I stood on a projecting rock at the end of the pass, he 
A^rambled down on foot, till he at last got to the level of the water. 

"The drove of mules now came in sight, one following another v. 
8 few were carrying no burdens, but the rest were either mounted 
or heavily Taden, and, as they wound along the crooked path, the 
difference of color in the animals, the different colors and shapes 
of the baggage they were carrying, with the picturesque dress of 
the peons, who were vociferating the wild song by which they, 
ihrive on the mules, and the sight of the dangerous path they had 
to cross, — formed altogether a very interesting scene. 

'^ As soon as the leading mule came to the commencement of 
t!he pass, he stopped, evidently unwilling to proceed, and of course 
an the rest stopped alsQ. 

** He was the finest mule we had, and on that account had twice 
as much to carry as any of the others ; his load had never been' 
Relieved, and it consisted of four portmanteaus, two of which be- 
longed to me, and which contained not only a very heavy bag of 
dollars, but also papers, which were of such consequence that I 
could hardly have continued my journey without them The peons 
now redoubled their cries, and leaning over the sides of their 
mules, and picking up stones, they threw them at the leading 
mule, who now commenced his journey over the path. With his 
nose to the ground, literally smelling his way, he walked gently on, 
oilen changing the position of his feet, if he « found the ground 
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would not bear, until he came to the bad pan of the pass, where 
he again stopped, and I then certahily began to look with great 
anxiety at my portmanteaus ; but the peons again threw stones at 
him, and he cpntinued his path, and reached me in safety ; several 
others followed. At last a young mule, carrying a portmanteau, 
with two large sacks of provisions, and many other things, in 
passing the bad point, struck his load against the rock, which 
knocked his two hind legs over the precipice, and the loose stones 
immediately began to roll away from under them : however, his 
forelegs were still upon the narrow path ; he had no room to put 
his h^id there, but he placed his nose on the path on his left, and 
appeared to hold on by his mouth: his perilous fate was soon 
decided by a loose mule who came, and, in walking along after him, 
knocked his comrade's nose off the path, destroyed his balance, 
and head over heels the poor creature instantly commenced a fall 
which was really quite terrific. With all his baggage firmly lashed 
to him, he rolled down the steep slope, until he came to the part 
which was perpendicular, and then he seemed to bound off, and, 
turning round in the air, fell into the deep torrent on his back, 
and upon his baggage, and instantly disappeared. I thought, of 
course, that he was killed; but up he rose, looking wild and scared,, 
and immediately endeavoured to stem the torrent which was foaming 
about him. It was a noble effort ; and, for a moment, he seemed 
to succeed, but the eddy suddenly caught the great load which was 
upon his back, and turned him completely over ; down went his 
head with all the baggage, and, as he was carried down the stream, 
all I saw were his hind quarters, and his long, thin, wet tail, lashing 
the water. As suddenly, however, up his head came again ; but 
he was now weak, and went down the stream, turned round and 
round by the eddy, until, passing the corner of the rock, I lost sight 
of him. I saw, however, the peons, with their lassos in their hands^ 
run down the side of the torrent for some little distance ; but they 
soon stopped, and, after looking towards the poor mule for some 
seconds, their earnest attitude gradually relaxed, and when they 
walked towards me, I concluded that all was over. I walked up* 
to the peons, and was just going to speak to them, when I saw at 
a distance a solitary mule walking towards us ! 

*' We instantly perceived that he was the Phaeton whose fall we 
had just witnessed, and in a few moments he came up to us to join 
his comrades. He was, of course, dripping wet ; his eye looked 
dull, and his whole countenance was dejected : however, none of 
his bones were broken, he was very little cut, and the bulletin of 
his health was altogether incredible. 

" With that surprising anxiety which the mules all have to join 
the troop, or rather the leading mule which carries the bell, he 
continued his course, and actually walked over the pass without 
compulsion, although certainly with great caution." pp. 13€h--140. 
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There is a striking similarity between the Pamims and the 
great level plain, which, stretchine westward from the Mississippi, 
terminates at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, the northern 
branch of the same range which bounds the pl&in of the Pampas 
on the west. The^ resemble each other in tneir extent; in their 
natural featui^; m their herds of cattle, and droves of wild 
horses; in their mounted Indians, whose speed and skill in 
horsemanship render them almost omnipresent and invisible. 
The Gauchos, too, of the one remind us forcibly of the half- 
savage, half-civilized hunter of the other; and the following 
description of the biscachos. will remind every one of the prairie* 
dog, and his inseparable friend the burrowing owl of our western 
regioiis. 

"The biscacho is foand all over the plains of the Pampas. 
Like rabbits, they live in holes which are in groups in every 
direction, and which make galloping over these plains very dan- 
gerous. . The manner, however, in which the horses recover 
themselves, when the ground over these subterranean galleries 
gives way, is quite extraordinary. In galloping after the ostriches, 
my horse has constantly broken in, sometimes with a hind leg, and 
sometimes with a fore one ; he has even come down on his nose, 
and yet recovered : however, the Gauchos occasionally meet with 
very serious accidents. I have often wondered how the wild horses 
could gallop about as they do in the dark, but I really belicTe they 
avoid the holes by smelling them, for in riding across the country, 
when it has been so dark Utat I positively could not see my horse's 
ears, I have constantly felt him, in his gallop, start a foot or two to 
the right or left, as if he had trod upon a serpent, which, I con- 
ceive, was to avoid one of these h(ues. Yet the horses do very 
often fall, and certainly, in the few months I was in the Pampas, 
I got more falls than I ever before had, though in the habit of 
riding all my life. The Gauchos are occasiondly killed by these 
biscacheros, and often break a limb.'' 

** These animals are never to be seen in the day, but as soon as 
the lower limb of the sun reaches the horizon, they are seen issuing 
from their holes in all directions, which are scattered in groups 
like little villages all over the Pampas. The biscachos, when foil 
grown, are nearly as large as badgers ; but their head resembles a 
rabbit, excepting that tl^y have very large bushy whiskers. 

" In the evenmg they sit outside their holes, and they all appear 
to be moralizing. They are tiie most serious-looking animals I 
ever saw, and even the young ones are grey-headed, have mus* 
tachios, and look thoughtfol and grave. 

" In the day-time their holes are always guarded by two little 
owls, who are never an instant away ftom their posts. As one 
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gallops by these owls, they always stand looking at the siraiger, 
and then at each other, movuig their old-ftshioned heads in a 
manner which is quite ridiculous, until one rushes by them, when 
fear gets the better of their dignified looks, and they both run into 
the biscacho's hole." pp. 77 — 80. 

We have only room for the following amusing anecdote, which 
is a good illustration of the ignorance, and consequent failure of 
many an unsuspecting company among our too credulous brothers 
on the other side of the water. 

" We had all sorts of English speculations in South America, 
some of which were Teally amusing. Besides many brother compa* 
nies which I met with at Buenos Aires, I found a sister association 
of milkmaids. It had suddenly occurred to some of the ycAmger 
sons of John Bully that, as there were a number of beautiful cows 
in the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, a quantity of good 
pasture, and as the people of Buenos Aires had no butter to their 
bread, a Churning Company would answer admirably ; and before 
the idea was many months old, a cargo of Scotch milkmaids were 
lying becalmed under the line, on their passage to make butter at 
Buenos Aires. As they were panting and sighing (being, from 
heavy rains, unable to come on deck), Neptune, as usual, boarded 
the ship, and the sailors who were present, say, that bis first obser- 
vation was, that he had never found so many passengers and so 
few beards to shave ; however, when it was explained to him, that 
they were not Britannia's mmu, but Jenny Bulls, who have no beards, 
the old god smiled and departed. The pe<^le at Buem>s Aires 
were thunderstruck at the unexpected arrival of so many British 
milkmaids.' 'But the difficulties which they experienced were 
very great ; instead of leaning their heads against patient domestic 
animab, they were introduced to a set of lawless wUd creatures, who 
looked so fierce that no young woman, who ever sat upon a three-' 
legged stool, could dare to approach, much less to milk them ! hut 
the Gauchos attacked the cows, tied their legs with strips of hide, 
and, as soon as they became quiet, the shops of Buenos Aires were 
literally full of butter. But now for the sad moral of the story;-* 
after the difficulties had been all conquered, it was discovered, first, 
that the butter would not keep ! and, secondly, that somehow or 

other the Gauchos and natives of Buenos Aires liked oil 

better ! '' pp. 360, 261. 

We recommend the book itself to the perusal of our readers. 
The frankness, spirit, originality, and humof of Captain Head, 
make him an agreeable, as well as an instructive companion. 
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Ob$ervation$ an Italy* By the late John Bell, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, EdiDburgh, &c. BostoD^ 
WeUs & Lilly ; and Carey & Lea, Philadelphia. 1826. 
12nio. pp. 331. 

Among the characteristics of the present times, the ardor for 
visiting forei^ countries, particularly among the English, is not, 
perhaps, the least remarkable. I'he wars arising from the French 
Revolution, which involved so large a part of £e civilized world, 
and distracted a great portion of Europe for more than a quarter 
of a centunr, presented a formidable barrier to the rambling pro- 
pensities of the people of England. But the obstacles which 
opposed their intercourse with the continent, led their tourists to 
explQre with greater industry and diligence than at former periods, 
their own interesting island ; and their to|>ograjphical researches 
have thrown considerable light on the antiquities, and the local 
usages and peculiarities of their country, iUustrating the history of 
its past events, and enlarging our knowledge of its present condi- 
tion. The general peace and tranquillity, however, which, for a 
number of years, has happily existed in the European world, 
have removed the impediments to foreign travel ; and the q)irit of 
adventure has burst ibrth with a fervor and impetuosity, propor- 
tioned to the long restraint in which it has been neld. Journeying 
abroad for pleasure or improvement was formerly confined, in a 
great measure, to persons of a certain rank and education; and the 

Sand touvy as it was termed, including, of course, France and 
ily, was considered as giving the last polish to the noble and 
wealthy graduates of Cambridge and Oxford. Few, compara- 
tively, 01 inferior condition, sought the " vine-covered hills of 
France," and fewer, still, extended their pilgrimage to the classic 
plains of Italy ; unless to study its exquisite models of sculpture, 
painting, and architecture, with the view of attaining professional 
eminence in those useful and ornamental arts. 

Bat the scene is now changed. Multitudes of almost every 
rank and condition of life, excepting perhaps the lowest, and 
of either sex, hurry to Dover or Brighton, in order to cross the 
narrow sea, which separates them from their Gallic neighbours. 
Students, merchants, artists, shopkeepers, half-pay officers, 
clergymen, invalids, dandies, lords and ladies, the money-getting 
citizen of London, and the fashionable inhabitant of the west 
end, he who is eager to be doing something, and he who has 
nothing to do, crowd alike to the points of embarkation, with 
anxious and busy faces, and ^^aU agog,'' like the honest but 
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miriag fieuniiy of John GOpiD, ^* to dadi througli thick and thio.'' 
Their motives for travelling are as various as their characters 
and tastes, and many would doubdess find it difficult to give a 
very definite answer to the inquiry, What carries them abroad ? 
A certain proportion ace doubtless aoluated by the laudable 
desire of improving their minds and manners, by enlarging 
dieir sphere of observation and reflection, and of enriching 
their native land, by the fruits* of their experience in distant 
regions. Others are allured by the prospect of improving their 
skill in those arts and sciences which minister to the luxury, 
the vanity, or the convenience of their countrymen* Some are 
solicitous to restore, in more genial climes, the health which may 
have been impaired in their own damp and foggv atmosphere ; 
while others are driven from their native shores bytne fiend ennvi. 
They fondly hope to recover, by the variety and dissipation of 
foreip travel, that elasticity of spirits of which they have been 
depnved at home. Not a few are influenced by considerations 
of economy, the enormous taxation of the British government 
rendering it less ex^nsive to live m a certain style of luxury and 
respectability in various parts of the continent, than in England, 
particularly if good wines and stimulating cordids form an indis- 
pensable part of thelc domestic comforts; numbers, probably, are 
mipelled by the expectation of being enabled to associate more 
familiarly with their tided countrymen in foreign parts, than the 
aristocratic spirit of the British gentry would admit at home. It 
is not uncharitable, however, to believe, that the greater part are 
swayed by the tyranny of fashion, or governed by a vague and 
restless spirit of curiosity and adventure, of which they could 
give no very distinct and rational account, and who may well be 
denominated 

** The fools, who always multiply a throng.** 

But to derive any real enjoyment or solid advantage firom 
travelling abroad, many important qualifications are necessary, in- 
which, it is to be feared, a considerable portion of those, who are 
smitten with the passion of crossing the channel, or climbing the 
Alps, are lamentably deficient. Rural retirement, like traveling, 
is a very good thing for those who are adapted to it* But if a 
man quits the active business and engagements of life to setde 
m the country, with the expectation of self-enjoyment, without 
a cultivated mind and a taste for reading and meditation, be 
will soon find himself miserably mistaken. It is the same with 
those who vi^t foreign nations. They can hardly expect much 
pleasure or improvement firom their peregrinations, if they have 
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DO sensibility to the charms of nature, nor any relish for the 
noblest productions of art ; if they have no turn for observation 
and comparison ; if they have never inquired of the records of 
history, and are ignorant of the languages which are spoken by 
the people among whom they sojourn ; if their minds have never 
been enlarged by the discoveries of science, or reGned by the 
graces of literature. Persons of this description are too often 
met with on the road to the principal cities of Europe, or making 
their temporary residence in Paris, Rome, or Naples. But what 
advantage, adequate to the fatigue, expense, and inconvenience of 
reaching these celebrated capitals, can they promise themselves ? 
They must generally be satisfied with being dragged through the 
regular round of sight-seeing by one of those tormenting com- 
panions, the illiterate dceroni^ who are ever ready to proffer their 
services to the bewildered stranger. They visit the magnificent 
halls, which are filled with the rarest treasures of art and antiquity, 
without having taste to admire, or knowledge to appreciate them. 
They have, therefore, no other solace than that of mingling with 
those of their own countrymen, who may be as idle, as ignorant, 
and as dissipated as themselves; and, shunning the society of 
intelligent natives, with whom they are unable to converse, waste 
their time in low and coarse gratifications. On their return, they 
are little wiser, but probably much more coxcomical in their man- 
ners, and corrupted in their morals, than before their departure. 
They may, indeed, assume airs of consequence and superiority 
among their simple and untravelled neighbours, but, in the eyes 
of the more discerning, will only discover 

"How much a dunce, that has been taught to roam, 
Excels a dunce, who has been kept at home." 

We remember, a few years since, observing a fellow traveller in 
the packet from England diligently exploring a French grammar, 
which he had probably never seen before, attempting to decline 
nouns, and conjugate verbs, amidst the bustle of the sailors in a 
rather tempestuous passage, and the pleasant varieties of sea- 
ackness with which he was surrounded. His laudable, though 
somewhat late diligence in the prosecution of his studies, might 
have been very edifying, but it reminded us of those, who ara 
said, by Lord Bacon we think, to be " going to school rather 
than to travel." Another, on our arrival at Calais on a Saturday, 
having no other provision for his journey than a bundle, containing 
a few shirts, we ventured to ask him, if he designed to proceed 
far into the country. He replied, that it was his intention to 
return to England on Monday morning. He could, doubtless, 
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ioforni bis admiring compatriots, witliout violating the literal trutb| 
thifit lie had been in France. 

As might naturally be expected in an age, in which the vanity 
of becoming an author is perhaps more prevalent than at any 
former period, many of the numerous tribe, who are continually 
wafted to foreign shores, are ambitious of enlightening the public 
witli the result of their observations. The merit of their literary 
productions is, of course, very various, accx>rding to their re- 
spective qualifications ; but we fear, that no inconsiderable part 
of them add but little to the mass of correct information, or 
solid instruction. The increased, and still increasing, intercourse 
between tlie different states of the civilized world, has awakened 
and stimulated a curiosity respecting almost every thing relating 
to them, wliich inclines the public to accord a favorable reception 
to nearly every book of travels which is tolerably well written. 
Some are given to the world in the form of familiar letters ; others 
assume the arrangement of a diary ; and a few are divided into 
chapters, and profess to furnish an elaborate account of the laws, 
religion, commerce, revenues, manners, customs, and amusements 
of the countries visited by the author, and include perhaps a 
particular description of their soil, climate, productions, rivers, 
and mountains. In many of them there is much which might 
be written by the fireside of the author, on returning from bis 
tour, as well as on the spot. Some are composed in a manner 
lively or amusing enough, but afibrd litde valuable information. 
Others, which acquaint us with various particulars that it is useful 
to know, are written in a style so dull and heavy, that they are 
read with little pleasure. 

If travellers would be contented with relating what tliey actually 
saw and heard, and with giving us their own reflections and 
impressions, we should peruse their writings with more advantage 
and satisfaction. But too many are fond of filling their pages with 
crude and hasty opinions, formed on very limited and imperfect 
views ; of deciding dogmatically on the character of whole classes 
of society by the conduct of a few individuals, whom they may 
have accidentally seen or heard of; and of praising or condemning 
the natives of a foreign country, accordingly as they may be pleased 
with the circumstances of their journey, or out of humor on account 
of any little difficulties or disappointments, which tliey may happen 
to encounter. It is not easy for a traveller to become domesti- 
cated in private circles in foreign countries, even if his residence 
should be longer than is generally tlie case, and he should possess 
more than ordinary advantages for familiar intercourse. But it 
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is too common for many, on the ground of a few letters of intn>- 
duction, and a little transient acquaintance with individuals, to 
whose notice and civilities they have been recommended, to draw 
very general and unwarrantable conclusions as to the state of 
society, and of domestic life. They are, therefore, quite as likely 
to mislead us, in many cases, as to aflford information on which 
we can depend* 

There is scarcely any part of the transatlantic world, which, on 
several accounts, is belter adapted to excite a lively and intense 
interest in the minds of intelligent persons, than Italy, and more 
especially its once proud, and still splendid metropolis, whose 
name is associated with the most remarkable events in the annals 
of mankind. This celebrated city has experienced a variety of 
fortunes, and a series of changes, which have never been paralleled 
in the history of the human race. The most minute circumstances 
wiiich are connected with its past and present condition, or its 
future prospects, are not, therefore, without a degree of interest 
and attraction. Its claims on our attention, in every period of its 
progress, are great and numerous. At the mention of its very 
name, ail who have any acqtiaintance with the '^ ample page of 
knowledge, rich with the spoils of time," recall to their imagina- 
tion its brilliant triumphs in arts and arms; its heroes, patriots, 
and orators ; its stupendous and interesting ruins ; and the master- 
pieces of painting, sculpture, and architecture, which it embosoms 
within its walls, and which have been the admiration of so many 
successive generations. Rome, too, as the seat of that spiritual 
power, which was scarcely less extensive and despotic, than the 
imperial sway of the Caesars, and which has exerted so great an 
innuence on the political and religious afiairs of Christendom, must 
ever be regarded with peculiar interest by the philosophical inquirer. 

Writers of travels in Italy have been unusually numerous since 
the commencement of the present century. " The Classical Tour " 
of Eustace has been much read, and is certainly written in an 
elegant and engaging style, ahhough particular passages of the 
work may be thought too labored and ambitious. The author was 
a gentleman and a scholar, and has written much which may be 
profitably perused. Still, however, his information cannot always 
be relied on, and from our own examination, we should suspect 
that some of his descriptions were not derived from personal 
observation. His classical enthusiasm, and his predilections as 
a clergyman of the Romish church, prepared him perhaps to 
regard almost every thing which he met with in his transalpine 
excursions whh too favorable an eye. While he has painted his 
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canvass with a glowing pencil, and exhibited his pictures in the 
most flattering light, he has sometimes forgotten tlie shades, 
which seem to be required of those, who would furnish a faitliful 
representation. 

The " Italy " of Lady Morgan is written in a style so loose 
and affected, and is so replete with egotism and pretension, as 
frequently to excite disgust. Her vanity and presumption are 
often conspicuous, and she sometimes betrays an ignorance on 
subjects which employ her pen, that can hardly be excused. 
This lady is also too fond of indulging a wantonness of remark, 
sometimes bordering on profaneness, with respect to the religious 
observances of the church of Rome, or the superstitious practices 
of individuals of that communion. To expose, without levity, 
what appears to be erroneous or absurd in the theological opinicjns 
or usages of others, may be sometimes useful and proper. But 
sportive reflections on such topics are too apt to assume a tone, 
which tends to diminish our reverence for religion itself. The 
practical errors of the Roman Catholics appear with more gross- 
ness in countries where their religion exclusively prevails, or 
greatly predominates, than in those in which it is merely tolerated. 
The softened and mitigated form in which its doctrines and worship 
are presented in protestant countries, and tbe superior learning 
piety, and morals of its clergy, when surrounded by those who 
hold a purer system of faith, and whose ecclesiastical rites are more 
simple and unostentatious, are not. among the least of the advan- 
tages which have resulted from the reformation. In Italy, as might 
naturally be expected in a country where only one religious creed 
is allowed to be openly professed, tiie attention of the traveller is 
often arrested by the puerile observances and misplaced homage 
of the ignorant and deluded multitude. But if we could indulge 
contempt for the sincere, though erroneous belief of any class of 
christians, it should surely be mingled with pity, in every candid 
and reflecting mind. There is a singular union of grandeur and 
dignity in the catholic ritual with much that appears childish and 
unmeaning. The most impressive solemnities are often mixed 
with ceremonies which are nearly allied to buflbonery. But, in 
in our excursions in Italy a few years since, we were sometimes 
struck, and even edified, by the appearances, although they might 
sometimes be only appearances, of piety and devotion, which 
were exhibited by different classes of persons, and the august and 
imposing ceremonies which we often witnessed, however we might 
be occasionally shocked by tlie blind credulity or deplorable super- 
stition of the less enlightened portion of the community. We 
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frequently noticed, in particular, a practice which prevails in many 
of (he villages of Italy, of assembling, at the setting of the sun, on 
the summons of the church bells, around an image of the Virgin, 
and chanting an evening hymn. The devotional air of the 
peasants, with their wives and children, under their mild and 
beautiful sky, at so interesting a moment, and amidst scenes so 
picturesque and delightful, was peculiarly affecting ; and, however 
we might regret the errors of their faith, we could scarcely refuse 
to sympathize with their feelings. 

Among other more recent publications on Italy, the posthumous 
work of Mr. Bell has a claim to particular notice. The writer was 
a Scotch surgeon of distinguished eminence, and visited Italy with 
the hope of recovering in some measure his declining health. 
He died, however, in Rome, and some years after his decease, 
the sketches of his travels were arranged for publication by his 
daughter. He appears to have been an amiable, modest, and 
intelligent man. The illness under which he labored, and the 
circumstances attending the preparation of his manuscripts for the 
press, are calculated to avert the severity of criticism. His style 
is simple and unassuming, and his book is chiefly occupied by 
notes of his journey from Lyons to Rome ; and with criticisms 
on public buUdings, and the valuable productions of ancient and 
modern art in the museums of the principal cities through which 
he passed. His knowledge, as an anatomist of great celebrity, 
affi)rded tiim a peculiar advantage for estimating correctiy some of 
the admirable statues of which he has favored us with a descrip- 
tion. His remarks on these, and the most interesting paintings 
which met his view in churches and otiier public places, are bold 
and independent, and for the most part, so far as we are capable 
of forming an opinion, highly judicious. His description of the 
statue of the fighting gladiator in the gallery of Florence, may 
serve as,a specimen of his manner. 

" A fighting gladiator is not the most noble or feeling exhibition 
by which to express dignity, passion, or suffering ; but this statue 
is the boldest effi)rt, ever made by any sculptor, to represent the 
beautiful forms, and high energies of the human body. 

" The limbs are thrown out with an animation which exhibits all 
their elasticity and youthful strength. The protruded shield repels 
the foe, and covers all the extended line of the body, which appears 
ready to spring with a force and action of intense velocity and 
irresistible power. The head and youthful countenance is turned 
round to face danger, with a lively and daring animation, which 
expresses a sort of severe delight in the immediate prospect of it, 
and foretells the deadly thrust that is aimed, while the right hand 
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and arm are drawn back, strong, and every fibre is ready for the 
forward and active spring. All the parts, and all the action, even 
to the extremities, are peculiar, and could not be transferred to any 
other figure. The effect is confined to no one part, but animates 
the whole. The fine youthful head, the vigorous limbs, the animated 
form, strong for action, the lively courage and spirit, expressed in 
every point, the hope and suspense excited from action begun, the 
result being yet undetermined, give me, in viewing this statue/* 
sensations of admiration and delight beyond what I have ever 
received from any other work of art.'' pp. 243, 244. 

His account of the profession of a nun at Rome, will doubtless 
be perused with interest, especially by our fair readers. 

'* The convent in which we were now to behold this ceremony 
belongs to an austere order, styled * Lume Sacra,* having severe 
regulations, enforcing silence and contemplation. 

" One of their symbols resembles the ancient customs of the 
Vestal Virgins ; like them, they are enjoined to watch continually 
over the sacred lamp, burning for ever. The costume of this 
community differs essentially firom that usually worn, and is singu- 
larly beautiful and picturesque ; but, while it pleases the eye, it 
covers an ascetic severity, their waist being grasped, under the 
garment, by an iron girdle, which is never loosened. 

" It appeared that the fortunes of the fair being who was this 
day to take the veil, had been marked by events so full of sorrow, 
that her story, which was told in whispers by those assembled, was 
not listened to without the deepest emotion. Circumstances of the 
most affecting nature had driven her to seek shelter in a sanctuary, 
where the afflicted may weep in silence, and where, if sorrow is 
not assuaged, its tears are hidden. 

"All awaited the moment of her entrance with anxious impatience, 
and on her appearance every eye was directed towards her with an 
expression of the deepM interest. Splendidly adorned, as is cu»- 
tomary on these occasions, and attended by a female fi-iend of high 
rank, she slowly advanced to the seat assigned her near the altar. 
Her fine form rose above the middle stature, a gentle bend marked 
her contour, but it seemed as the yielding of a fading flower ; her 
deep blue eyes, which were occasionally in pious awe raised to 
Heaven, and her long dark eye-lashes, gave life to a beautifiil 
countenance, on which resignation seemed portrayed. The places 
allotted to us as being strangers, whom the Italians never fail to 
distinguish by the most courteous manners, were such as not only 
to enable us to view the whole ceremony, but to contemplate the 
features and expression of this interesting being. 

'' She was the only child of doating parents ; but while their 
afflicted spirit found vent in the tears which coursed over cheeM 
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cbiiled by sorrow, they yet beheld their treasure about to be for 
ever separated from them, with that resignation which piety in« 
spires, while yielding to a sacrifice made to Heaven. The cere- 
mony now began, the priest pronounced a discourse, and the other 
observances proceeded in the usual track. 

'' At length the solemn moment approached which was to bind 
her vows to Heaven. She arose and stood a few moments before 
the altar; when suddenly, yet with noiseless action, she sank 
extended on the marble floor, and instantly the long black pall was 
thrown over her. Every heart seemed to shudder, and a momentary 
pause ensued ; when the deep silence was broken, by the low tones 
of the organ, accompanied by soil and beautiful female voices^ 
singing the service of the dead (the requiem}. The sound gently 
swelled in the air, and as the harmonious volume became more 
powerful, the deep church bell at intervals sounded with a loud 
clamor, exciting a mixed feeling of agitation and grandeur. 

" Tears were the silent expression of the emotion which thrilled 
through every heart. This solemn music continued long, and still 
fell mournfully on the ear ; and yet seraphic as in softened tones, 
and as it were receding in the distance, it gently sank into silence. 
The young novice was then raised, and, advancing towards the 
priest, she bent dowh, kneeling at his feet, while he cut a lock of 
her hair, as a type of the ceremony that was to deprive her of this, 
to her no longer valued, ornament Her attendant then despoiled 
ber of iUI^ rich jewels with which she was adorned ; her splendid 
upper ve^ure was thrown off, and replaced by, a monastic garment; 
her long tresses bound up, b^r temples covered with fair linen ; 
the white crown, emblem of innocence, fixed on her head, and the 
crucifix placed in her hands. 

" Then kneeling low once more before the altar, she uttered her 
last vow to Heaven ; at which moment the organ and choristers burst 
Ibrth in loud shouts of triumph, and in the same instant the cannon 
from St. Angelo gave notice that her solemn vows were registered. 

*' The ceremony finished, she arose and attended in procession, 
proceeded towards a wide iron gate, dividing the church from the 
monastery, which, opening wide, displayed a small chapel beauti- 
fully illuminated ; a thousand lights shed a brilliant lustre, whose 
lengthened gleams seemed sinking into darkness, as they shot 
through the long perspective of the distant aisle. In the fore 
ground, in a blazing focus of light, stood an altar, from which, in a 
divided line, the nuns of the community were seen, each holding a 
large burning wax taper. They seemed to be disposed in order of 
seniority, and the two youngest were still adorned with the white 
crown, as being in the first week of their noviciate. 

" Both seemed in early youth, and their cheeks, yet unpaled by 
monastic^ vigils, bloomed with a brightened tint, while their eyes 
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sparkled, and a smile seemed straggling with the solemnity of the 
moment, in expression of their innocent delight in beholding the 
approach of her who had that day offered up her vows, and become 
one of the community. 

"The others stood in succession, with looks more subdued, 
pale, mild, collected, the head gently bending toward the earth in 
contemplation. The procession stopped at the threshold of the 
church, when the young nun was received and embraced by the 
Lady Abbess, who, leading her onwards, was followed in procession 
by the nuns, each bearing her lighted torch. 

'* It might be the brilliant light shed on the surrounding objects, 
or the momentary charm lent by enthusiasm, that dangerous spirit 
of the mind deceiving the eye and the heart, which gave to these 
fair beings a fascination more than real ; bbt such were my feel- 
ings, so fixed my attention, that, when their forms faded from my 
view, when the gate was closed, and 1 turned again towards the 
busy throng and crowded street, I felt a heaviness of heart, even 
to pain, weigh upon me." pp. 231 — ^235. 

Our limits will admit only of one more extract, which presents 
a faithful picture of a scene well adapted to impress the mind of 
the thoughtful and feeling traveller, when wandering in catholic 
countries. 

" Nothing is more touching than the solemn and silent grandeur 
of a Roman Catholic Church ; thither the poor and the distressed, 
the weary and the hungry, continually resort ; and many a lonely 
hel|riess being is dimly distinguished in a sequestered corner in fer- 
vent prayer. Here every variety of human character may be seen ; 
thoughtless, careless youth ; the pallid, haggard, unhappy peasant 
encumbered with disease ; the forlorn widow, bending in sorrow 
over her little ones ; and the aged man, with his bald and shining 
head, sprinkled with a few remaining hairs, clasping his hands, 
and praying for release from life's uninteresting and weary scene. 

*' The habit of penitence, the use of confession, the solitary 
indulgence of an humble and contrite spirit, carry many a mourn- 
ing soul to the foot of the altar, kissing the relic to which it is 
consecrated. 

'* Must not scenes like these make painters ? Can these fine 
figures, touched by the fading gleams darting from the richly- 
painted window, fail of impressing a mind the least sensible to the 
beauties of the art 1 

"If vastness and solitude can prepare the mind — ^if columns 
and monuments, arches and broken angles, lights descending from 
above, long perspective, gloomy recesses, figures rising in a dark 
ground, can inspire a painter, and affect him with melancholy 
tender images, the painters of Italv should certainly exciel.*' pp. 
229, 230. 
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Mr. Bell is remarkably free from the fault which we have 
already noticed^ and which indeed is too common, that of indulg- 
ing an ill-judged, commonplace ridicule on subjects connected 
with religious belief, and of raising a laugh at those weaknesses 
of human nature which, after all, may have their origin in pbus 
feelings not properly disciplined and directed. He makes no 
pretension to those extravagant raptures, which are often affected 
to gain the reputation of being a connoisseur, and are sometimes 
feigned by those, who can scarcely distinguish a common daub 
from the happiest effi>rts of Raphael or Correggio. His reflec- 
tions are indicative of sound sense, and his remarks are candid 
and discriminating. 

On the whole, if the '* Observations " of our author are dis- 
tinguished by no uncommon excellence of st^le, and his narrative 
should sometimes appear to be deficient in bveliness and interest, 
it should be recollected, that he was an invalid, and frequently, 
no doubt, under the influence of melancholy feelings and de- 
sponding apprehensions; that his papers were left in an imperfect 
Slate, and that he was deprived ot the opportunity of revising 
them for the press. What he has effected, however, under all 
the disadvantages of his situation, leads us to regret tliat time 
and opportunity were not affi>rded him to perform, more. The 
work, such as it is, which his relative has given to the world, is 
not without value, and adds something to the stock of information 
on many topics which are highly interesting to the traveller, the 
antiquary, the amateur of the fine arts, and the man of letters 
and refinement. 



Norikwood ; a Tale of JSTew England. By Mrs. S. J. Hale. 
Boston. Bowles la Dearborn. 1827. 2 vols. 12mo. 

We consider it pretty well setded, that the materiel of a native 
literature is sufficiendy abundant in this country. We shall not, 
therefore, enter into the discussion of its scenery, and the marked 
diversity in the characters of its inhabitants, the puritan strictness 
of one quarter and the lax moralitv of anotlier, tl)e bustling habits 
of the seaboard and the solitaiy life of the Western hunter. We 
shall not enlarge upon the influences of climate ; upon the efllects 
of slaveholding ; upon the constant influx of foreigners from 
every country in Europe, and the deep hold which their national 
pecidiarities have gained in many parts of our land ; upon the 
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•flSseU of dur form of govemnMnt on the people at large, and the 
lelatioos of the several classes ; upon the refinement of the old 
aettlementSy which have for many years enjoyed securi^ and a free 
aoeeas to the comforts and luxuries of Europe, and the rudeness 
of the new, which have just sprung up in the wilderness, and are 
daily startled by the woli and the panther. It is not necessary to 
accumulate arguments, to prove that America can furnish matter 
for novek and poems* Formerly, indeed, these were rar^t aves, 
imd had as little to boast on the score of quality as of number. 
But now they appear in flocks, and the merits of several have 
gained them reputation on the other side of the Atlantic. 
*^ Northwood " adds another proof to the many already existing, 
that neither talents nor materials are wanting in our country. 

This novel is ascribed to a lady, with whom, as a poet, under 
ibe signature of '* Cornelia," the public are somewhat acouainted* 
The scene is laid in the interior of New Hampshire. The story- 
is very simple, as the object of the writer is merely to give a sketch 
of the principal features of common life in the villages of New 
England. Squire Romelee is a respectable farmer, with a hauae^ 
fid of children. The eldest of them, Sidney R(Hnelee, at the age 
of twelve, is adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Brainard« Mr. Brabanl 
is a rich planter, residing in South Carolina. His wife is Sidney's 
aunt. Her character, and the circumstances attending her mar* 
riage, are well described. We hear nothing more of Sidney till 
he has reached the age of twen^-four, wh^i he returns to 
Northwood, accompanied by Mr. Frankford, an English eend^ 
roan, introduced with a view of aflbrdine the Squire, who is tood of 
arguing, an opportuni^ of maintaining ue excellence of American 
institutions. After Sidney has remained here a short time, and 
fallen in love, he is informed of the death of his uncle, and the 
loss of the large fortune he had expected to inherit from him ; 
whereupon he undertakes to teach a school in Northwood. In 
this empteyment he remains a few months, when his father is 
killed by a fall from his wagon. Sidney then takes charge of his 
iarm, and shortly afterwards becomes the accepted lover of Susan 
Redington. He is soon called away from her, however, by letters 
from Carolina, which inform him, that a large part of his uncle's 
property has been recovered, and that his presence is needed to 
redeem Mr. Brainard's plantation, which nad been mortgaged* 
During his absence, letters are received, signed with his narae^ 
addressed to his mother and Miss Redington, and inforaaing them, 
that circumstances reader it impossible for him to perform bis 
S engagement, and that he shall not return to Northwood. 
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mistress, soon after the receipt of tUs intelfigence, is taken ill of 
a fever. In a short time, it is ascertained by Merrill, a man 
whom Sidney had formerly obliged, that these letters had been 
forged by Skinner, a trader in the villaee, who, for several reasons, 
was a bitter enemy to Sidney. Upon mis, he sets off for CaroUna, 
finds Sidney, — ^who had received a letter of a similar character, 
signed with the name of his mistress, — upon the point of embark- 
ing for Europe, acquaints him with the true state of the case, 
and returns with him to New Hampshire. Skinner is exposed, 
Miss Redington recovers, and the lovers are married. 

This story contains many natural sketches of New England 
manners; and, while confined to the common characters and 
occurrences of a village, we follow the course of the narrative 
with much interest. Out of this circle, we do not think the 
author is so happy. At the commencement of the story,. Mr. 
Frankford, an English gentleman of fortune, is introduced, with 
no view, ^at we can perceive, but that to which we have already 
alluded, of afibrding an opportunity for the praise of our institu* 
tions. These praises are mostly put into the mouth of the 
Squire, who carries on. the ar|ument with Frankford, and he 
certainly seems to us to spesk with more rotunditpr of phrase than 
is natural to a New England farmer. There is a tale of true 
bve, moreover, introduce, in which Sidney was an actor during 
his residence in South Carolina. Stuart, a young man from the 
North, who is tutor m the family of Mr. Atkinson, a rich planter, 
fells in bve with bis daughter, Zemira, a girl of fifteen, and asks 
her in marriage of her father, who flies into a passion, and orders 
him to quit his house. The lovers are soon afterwards privately 
married, without the consent or knowledge of the father. Sidne^ , 
shortly after, being ignorant of their union, becomes attached to 
Zemira, oSers her his hand, and is informed of her secret. After 
the first burst of passion at his disappointment has subsided, he 
undertakes to inform Mr. Atkinson oi the marriage, and obtain 
bis forgiveness, or procure for Stuart the means of living ind^ 
pendently of bun. He goes 4o New YcH'k in search of Stuart, 
rettims with him to Charteston, 6nds Mr. Atkinson on his death- 
bed, and, by Ae intercessbn of Mr. Brainard, Sidney's uncle, 
Stuart and his wife are pardonefl^ It appears to us that this 
episode might have been spared, or difierently managed ; in its 
present state, it savors too much of In^ach of trust and filial 
disobedience. 

With these exceptions, we think favorably of the talent and 
&e tone of feeling, displayed in this book. The sketches of th^ 
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priocipal characters in the villaee, male and female, of the doctor 
and the deacon, of the Squire^s wife, and the gossip, who tells 
the fortunes of young maidens by peering into the grounds of 
a tea-cup, in fact of nearly all the genuine Yankees, from sis 
years old upwards, are well hit off, and the habits and tastes of 
Yankee-land are drawn from the Kfe. A cheerful and benevolent 
spirit, too, pervades the book, a disposition to find food for hap- 
piness and not for discontent in the vicissitudes of life. The style 
IS generally simple and expressive, with very little affectation of 
any sort. We observe, however, in several instances, a mistaken 
use of the word, condescending. The writer employs it in the 
sense of kind or obligingj and several passages are injured by 
this application of it. The tale is a plain, straight forward one, 
with very little involution or intricacy, and depending for its 
interest on the truth of its delineations. Some of these we will 
now give, to enable our readers to judge for themselves. The 
foibwing is the description of a countryman, whom Sidney meets 
as he is returning to his father's house. 

" * There,' said Sidney, * now, Frankford, you may see a genuine 
Yankee ; I know by his whistle bis is a true one. You have often 
enough heard him described and beheld him caricatured ; now 
look at the original.' 

" The age of the man might be about five and thirty ; he was 
nearly six feet in height, and rather spare ; but showed such an 
athletic and vigorous form as might well entitle him to the character 
of being the ' bone and muscle ' of the land. He was habited in 
a dark-colored suit, made of what is termed * home manufactured ; ' 
for the celebrated Lucretia herself could not spin with a more 
becoming grace, than do— -or at least did — the fair wives and 
daughters of the New England farmers; and not to keep their 
families comfortably clothed^ would reflect great discredit on their 
industry, and consequently on their characters. His clothes were 
fitted nearly in the London fashion, though the fashion of a year 
gone by; for every individual, being ambitious to appear well 
dressed, and antiquity not having sanctioned any particular form 
for the habit, nor necessity obliging our citizens to appear in the 
suits of their ancestors, * the fashions' are, by all classes and ages, 
more universally followed throughout the United States, than by 
any other nation in the world. A red bandanna handkerchief was ' 
tied around his neck, above which rose his shirt collar, white as 
the driven snow ; boots and a good hat completed his array, which 
appeared to unite comfort and economy with a tolerable degree of 
taste, and showed the wearer was one who thought something of 
himself, and meant to appear in such a manner as to claim atten- 
tion and respect fi'om others. As they drew nearer he ceased his 
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whistling, and, taking hia horse by the bridle, led him on one side 
of the road to allow the wagon to pass more conveniently." Vol. L 
pp. 50—61. 

Mrs. Romelee and her daughters are thus introduced ; 

*' She was a goodly looking woman of five and forty, perhaps 
dressed as if she had been engaged in domestic affairs, but still 
neatly. She had on a black flannel gown, a silk handkerchief 
pinned carefuUy. over his bosom, and a very white muslin cap, 
trimmed with black ribbon — ^her mother had been dead more than 
a year, but she still wore her mourning. Her apron she would 
doubtless have thrown off before entering the room, had she thought 
of any thing save her son ; for when she returned, after leaving the 
apartment to assist her daughters in their culinary preparations, it 
was laid aside. The dress of the daughters, which, their mother 
observed, was 'according to their work,' it may, perhaps, be 
interesting to describe, and then, a century hence, when our 
country boasts its tens of millions of inhabitants, all ladies and 
gentlemen, arrayed in satins and sinchaws, muslins and mecklin 
laces, chains of gold and combs of pearl, this unpretending book may 
be a reference, describing faithfully the age when to be industrious 
was to be respectable, and to be neatly dressed fashionable. Both 
sisters, who were of the ages of seventeen and fifteen, were habited 
precisely alike, in striped cotton gowns, in which deep blue was 
the prevailing color. The gowns were fitted closely to the form, 
fastened behind with blue glass buttons, and displaying the finely 
rounded symmetry of the shape to the greatest advantage. The 
gowns were cut high in front, concealing all the bosom but the 
white neck, which was uncovered and ornamented — ^when does a 
female forget her ornaments t — with several strings of glass beads, 
braided to imitate a chain ; and no eye that rested on those lovely 
necks would deem they needed richer adornments. They, also, 
like their mother, wore aprons ; but theirs was of calico, and 
rufiled across the bottom. The only difference in their costume 
was in the manner they dressed their hair. Sophia, the eldestf 
confined hers on the top of the head with a comb, and Lucy let 
hers flow in curls around the neck. Both fashions were graceful 
and becoming, as not a lock on either head seethed displaced ; both 
were combed till the dark brown hair resembled fine glossy silk. 
Around their foreheads the curls were laid thickly, and confined 
with pins; probably a little more carefully than usual, as the 
morrow would require a display of dress, which would render all 
their cnrls necessary; and these children of nature never had 
recourse to artificial decorations, or displayed borrowed finery. 
But those who gazed on their sweet faces, glowing with health and 
happiness, where the soul seemed beaming forth its innocence and 
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inlelligenee, and the smile of serenity playing on lips that had never 
spoken save in accents of gladness and love, would feel no regret 
that they were uninitiated in the fashionable mysteries of the toilet 
Frankford often declared he never, before seeing them, felt the 
justness of Thomson's assertion, that 

« ■- - .*Lovelioetf 

Neefff ooc the foreign aid of oroament. 
Bat it, when onadomedf adonied the most.* 

They were, indeed, beautiful girls — ^the Romelees were a comely 
race — and every fair reader who honors these pages with a perusal, 
and does not think them, at least as handsome as herself, may be 
certain she possesses either a vain head or an envious heart.'* 
Vol. i. pp. 78—80. 

The bouse of Deacon Jones figures as follows. 

" The house of Deacon Jones was a tolerably fair specimen of 
Yankee architecture. A genuine Yankee conmilts no order save 
the order of his own will ; and to suit himself and build as large 
a house as possible, is the rule of every New England farmer. 
Should his means confine him at first to small dimensions, he never 
fiiils improving the first f^orable opportunity of enlarging his 
tenement, by building what he significantly terms additions — they 
are rarely improvements — ^till either age or poverty compels him to 
desist And it was in this manner the dwelling of Deacon Jones had 
acquired most of it size, and, in his judgment, all its importance. 

" It was originally a one-story building, wtih two square rooms 
in fi'ont and severiJ small rooms back, and accommodated his 
family very well. But when Mr. Jones, as he was then called, 
found hts substance increasing, he could thmk of no better method 
ef displaying his wealth than by enlarging his dwelling ; so he 
reared what he denominated 'a back kitchen,* joining his old 
liouse, and extending back about forty feet Here was a capacioos 
dairy room, cheese closet, and every convenience — a significant 
term, and much better understood by a thrifty New England 
farmer than the sublime — for hie large dairy. Yet still he was not 
satisfied. Some of his less wealthy neighbours were already 
residing in their two-story houses, and it galled his pride to see 
the eyes of strangers who visited the village attracted towards their 
showy buildings, while his were past carelessly by, when he num- 
bered so many more head of cattle, and sold so much more butter 
and cheese than they did. These reasons determined him to erect 
a wing, or body rather, to his lowly dwelling. This new building 
was of two stories, of course, but, to make it appear more elevated* 
he directed the posts to be made two feet longer than the usaai 
dimensions. The wing was thirty feet by twenty-four ; the upper 
story being divided into two chambers, with ample closets, finished 
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handsomely, and designed for his daughters. The lower story 
formed but one room, and many were the conjectures of the good 
and inquisitive people in the neighbourhood, concerning the use 
for which such a huge apartment could be designed. Some 
guessed Mr. Jones was intending to open a tavern, and designed 
it for a bar-room ; others surmised that he was about turning 
merchant, and would convert it into a store ; and the young lads, 
who hated him for his opposition to their amusements, declared 
that they knew he was preparing it for a ball-room. One wag 
actually wrote tickets for a house-warming in Mr. Jones's behalf 
inviting all the young ladies and gentlemen of Northwood to meet • 
at his new haU^ and celebrate its accomplishment. But the w(Mrthy 
proprietor deigned no explanation to any of these surmises. He 
kept his workmen busily employed in finishing it afler the pattern 
he had shown them, and, on the Sabbath following its completion* 
after the services were closed, and a conference appointed at the 
school-house, he arose in his place, and communicated to his 
brethren, in a solemn tone of voice, the important information, that 
he had provided a room in which they might, for the future, hold 
their conferences ! The circumstance caused quite a sensation in 
the little community, and many who had formerly accused Mr. 
Jones of worldly-mindedness, now acknowledged, that if he had 
been a little too anxious to obtain property, he seemed willing to 
improve it for useful and pious purposes. He was soon after elected 
deacon, by an almost unanimous vote of the church, a station he 
he had long coveted, and no doubt often sincerely prayed for, bat 
which, had he not made himself useful to the brethren, might not 
have been so readily or spontaneously granted him. Selfishness is an 
insidious passion, mingling itself with motives, and inspiring actions 
which claim to proceed from holy and benevolent feelings. And—- 
I would not teach uucharitableness — when Deacon Jones surveyed 
his spacious conference-room, completely finished, with a row of 
seats around, and furnished with a table, chairs, and candlesticks, 
and all appurtenances requisite for the accommodation of his 
brethren, and was remembered publicly in their prayers, as one 
who < had opened his doors * for the reception of God's children, 
he felt quite secure of the divine fiivor, and ever after attributed 
his worldly prosperity to the particular approbation of the Most 
High." Vol.i.M>. ]1»— 122. 
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CURSORY REMARKS 

UPON AN ARTICLE IN THE " UNITED STATES UTER ART GAZETTE.* 
FOR AUGUST. 1836. ENTITLED *' EXAMINATION OF AN ARTICLE IN 
THE *NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.*'* Sec. 

[In giving a place in the fiffiscellany department of this journal, to 
the fbUowing ** Remarks " on a paper which appeared in the same 
department of "The United States Literary Gazette,*^ we would not he 
considered as responsible for their correctness, or as taking a side in 
this controversy. We think the general subject an interesting one, 
and are therefore not unwilling to promote a discussion of it, when 
carried on with fairness. En.] 

It will be recollected by many of our readers, that, some years 
since, Mr. Du Ponceau, a member of the Philadelphia Philosophi- 
cal Society, opened a correspondence with Mr. Heckewelder, a 
Moravian missionary, who had resided a long time with the 
Delaware tribe of Indians, and who was reputed to be well 
acauainted with the language and customs of that particular tribe, 
and, likewise, to be well informed as to the Indians in general. 
The result of this correspondence was given to the public in the 
first volume of the ** Transactions " of that Society ; and, being 
ushered fcHlh under such respectable patronage, was generally 
read widi conGdence, and regarded as a standard work on the 
subjects it embraced. Even the best informed of the literati * 
pronounced high encomiums upon the work, and at once the poet 
and the novelist resorted to it for their models of savage life. 
Indeed, all were pleased to see the Indian character, which had 
before been represented in such dark colors, now appearing in 
all the softened and alluring tints of almost Arcadian innocence 
and simplicity. This reputation of Mr. Heckewelder's work con- 
tinued with fittle diminution, until the appearanee of the article 
in the " North American Review," which, presuming to call it 
in question, has called forth the rather angry *' Examination " to 
which we have alluded. 

As this controversy has given rise to a question, which involves 
the reputation of Mr.Heckewelder's work as one of unimpeachable 

• We are told, however. Uiat Mr. Waltb pronoanced Uie work to be. in h^ 
oplDlODt greatly ovemted. 
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accuracy, and which will probably determine the degree of 
credibili^ he is entitled to, we will not thrust our feeble lance 
into the combat, but leave the lists to the principal champions, 
who, we doubt not, will bring it to an issue. But we may be 
allowed to state, that our confidence in Mr. Heckewelder's account 
of the aborigines was not shaken for the first time by the article 
in the *' North American Review." We doubt whether anyone, 
having even a superficial knowledge of the Indians (and we profess 
to have no more, although, like the critic, we have had some 
*' intercourse with natives of difibrent tribes, and have seen many 
specimens of the red men from the pure and uncontaminated 
natives of the West," and on their own hunting grounds, too, 
which is, perhaps, more than the critic can boast, at least we 
should judge so), we say, we doubt whether any one, having even 
a limited acquaintance with the Indians, could have read many of 
Mr. Heckewelder's descriptions, without being led to regard them 
as the esaggerations of a credulous heart, and somewhat misguided 
judgment. Even without such an acquaintance, with only a com- 
mon apprehension of what would be the probable character of a 
yfUd man, most readers woidd set down many of his representatkxis 
as absurd. 

We will cite only one instance which now occurs to us (for it is 
several years since we have read the work), that of the story of 
the Indian, who had been converted from the vagrant idleness of a 
savii^e life, from the strone aversion to agricultural labor which is 
and so implanted in the haoits of every male Indian, to the steady 
farmer-like industry of a white man, by a few hints derived from 
die more assiduous and provident manners of birds and fishes. 
Bfr. Hecke welder says, when he inquired of him the cause of this 
singular pains-taking and foresight, he gave him an answer, which 
he relates, as he says, ^* as nearly m his own words as possiUe." 
This answer is too long to be quoted here ; but it would do credit 
to any well-educated moral philosopher, and concludes with the 
following observations ; " And is it possible, said I [to himself}, 
that a being so formed as I am, was created to live in idleness, 
wtiie the birds, who have no hands, and nothing but their little 
bifls to help them, work with cheerfulness and without being told 
to do so. ^ Has, then, the great Creator of man, and of all living 
creatures, given me all these limbs for no purpose ? It cannot be; 
I will try to go to work. I did so ; and went away from the 
village to a spot of ground, planted com, and raised cattle. Ever 
since that time I have enjoyed a good appetite and sound sleep ; 
while others spend their nights in dancing, and are sufiering 
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hunger, I live in plenty, &c. I am happy. See, my friend ; the 
birds and fishes have brought me to reflection, and taught me to 
work!" We will venture to affirm, that few, if any readers, upon 
the slightest reflection, would believe it possible, that this was 
'^nearly,'' or even remotely, eitlier the language or sentiments 
of an Indian ; that an untutored child of nature, or even one 
somewhat tutored, ever bethought himself of moralizing, with such 
^sop-like shrewdness, upon the familiar inmates oi his native 
forests ; or that any Indian, who had been taught the use of his 
legs in the chase, and of his arms in wielding the bow and the 
tomahawk, ever supposed that he had not found out the proper 
application of them, until a bird suggested to him that they were 
intended as helps in agriculture. Besides, what Indian was ever 
wanting in a good appetite ; or even found unquiet slumbers from 
the want of exerciser We knbw of no parallel to the credulous 
simplicity with which this story is told, excepting that of the 
Butcher-bird or Nine-kiUer, recorded of the same person, by 
Wilson, in his ^' American Ornithology," in which Mr. Hecke- 
welder represents this bird as having " caught, and stuck nine 
grasshoppers a day," upon the thorn-bushes in his neighbourhood. 
It may have been this same little bird, so ingenious at impaling 
grasshoppers, which set the Indian a-moralizing, in a manner not 
more extraordinary, than the nice cakulation of this ninefold 
songster. 

Mr. Heckewelder, by his long residence among the Delaware 
Indians, had undoubtedly acquired an intimate and correct knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of that tribe ; and had he confined 
himself to a description of them, such as they had been developed 
to his observation, his book would have been a valuable repository 
of facts. But as soon as he assumed, either through bis own 
benevolent enthusiasm, or at the prompting of his ardent and 
flattering correspondent, the character of a vindicator of the 
aboriginal race, against the misapprehensions or misrepresentations 
of other writers, he insensibly lost sight of the plain path of facts, 
and, without being aware of it, became seduced into shadowy 
speculations, and into many vagaries not unlike fictions. Mr. 
Heckewelder knew that he wrote upon a subject which was but 
little understood. There is a restraint imposed upon the mind, 
while engaged in discussing subjects with which the public is 
supposed to be somewhat acquainted. We need scarcely remark, 
that this restraint is loosened in proportion as the subject recedes 
from familiarity. Now, it is well known, that dl writers on the 
Indians, one of the most obscure subjects which has excited an 
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equal degree of mterest, have been supposed to have taken gr^t 
latitude in their descriptions. Each writer, while correcting the 
errors of his predecessor, has fallen into others, which kU successor 
detects, leaving the same task still to be performed with respect 
to himself. 

But Mr. Heckewelder had, superadded to this consciousness 
that his subject was but little known, an assurance, that he was 
pouring his information into ears that were open and greedy to 
*^ devour up his discourse." He had been sought out by a 
respectable member of a most respectable society, as a man of 
"learning and informadon," and of "intimate acquaintance with 
the languages, habits, and history" of the Indians. In pursuance 
of this flattering solicitadon, this venerable septuagenarian, — fw 
we believe he was then threescore and ten years old, — took up 
the subject in all its wide-spreading fulness, even to forty-four 
ramifications. In dilating thus, in his old age, through more than 
three hundred and fifty octavo pages, the fading recoUections of 
former years, Mr. Heckewelder undertook a task in which he 
might fail without discredit. In the earnestness of his zeal, he 
drew a broad oudine, which could not easily be fiUed up with 
sober realides; and the garrulous exaggerations of humbled pride 
and depaKed greatness, supplied the place of more authentic and 
probable histoiy. There were doubdess few who read his story 
of a warlike nation, converted, by a flimsy trick, into old women, 
without being struck with its absurdity. As the reviewer observed, 
it is " too puerile for grave criticism." Nothing but sheer force, 
we will venture to assert, ever induced one tribe to succumb to 
another. The Indians have an invincible love of mdependence, 
and fear or absolute weakness ak>ne ever destroys its force or 
elasticiQr. 

Mr. Heckewelder, m his ardent desire to elevate the character 
of the Indians, has, with the inevitable proneness resulting from 
such a partial feeling, run into an extreme. The Indian is a 
man, inaued with all die passions which belobg to the rest of the 
human race. The difl^nce between him and the civilized man, 
is, — we speak not of the inteUect, — ^that the Indian is in a wild 
state, and that his passions are under less control. But because 
be is thus loosed from the restraints which keep the civilized 
man in better order, it does not follow that he is always in a 
paroxysm of feroci^. When an Indian is wr<»iged, he pays back 
with vengeance, because be has no laws to appeal to, and because 
his rights depend upon his own arm alone for their defence. But 
he ia not always in an excited, state. Wrongs are not frequent 
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annoag the ladkms. The conviction that a certain retribmioBy 
though it may be delayed, will follow the slightest aggressioa 
operates as a restraint upon cupidity and violence, that results ia 
a security somewhat resembling tbsA which is affi)rded by lavs* 
The wigwams of the savage are not, therefore, the constant 
abodes of outrage* On the conUrary, as the causes of excitement 
are few, and even those are kept in check bv prudence, their 
quiet may, perhaps, be as seldom disturbed as tnat of a conmiOQ 
mage. We have seen many tribes, and visited many cabins, 
and never recollect to have seen them the scenes of disorder and 
violence, excepting during the orgies of intemperance. The 
Indians pursue the chase, and join in their games, with about the 
same degree of harmony that generally prevails in the employ* 
ments and recreations of the whites. But when exasperated, the 
Indians are not, of course, equally scrupubus as to the degree to 
which their anger may extend. The white man ia checked ia 
his rage by education, by moral, perhaps religious principles ; his 
wrath may go down with the sun, or he may seek redress of the 
laws, which are always open to Us appeal. But the savage finds 
no bar to hb anger, arising either from his education, or any moral 
or religious principle ; his Great Spirit does not assume vengeance 
to himself, nor has he ever been taught to forgive. Uiftpassions, 
however, though thus unchecked, are not the ebulUtton of the 
momeot. Prudence chastens them, and he patiendy awaits the 
tardy moment, when be can wnaak hb vengeance wilfa wbktf 
and success. 

It is said, that the Indian is gratefiil for a kindnen. It may be, 
as there are many instances recorded of it. But gratitude, wilh 
them, is not a common sentiment; and treachery does not bear ib4 
character it does among the whites. To betray^ when prudenoe 
dictates, is in obedience to a common principle. Much, likewise, b 
said of the hospitality of the Indbn. It is true, hb cabin is always 
open, for he has no bar to hb door, and lays little more claim to 
ihe space witbin, than to the unappropriated ground without. He 
does not regard it as doing a favor to receive the unbidden, but 
seldom unwelcome guest, because bis coming or going b attended 
with no ceremony, and produces no trouble ; and if he has any thing 
to eat, it b freelv shared, for he never gamers up for the future, 
and feels no reluctance to part with that on which he fixes no 
value for the morrow. Bravery and fortitude are oommoo virtaes 
among the Indians. In the latter virtue they rise, perhaps, above 
any other race of men. There b no parallel to the patient and 
even triumphant endurance of the most accuoaulated agoaies by 
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the foditDS, save ihat.of die religioas nmrtjrs. But tkese martyrs 
weoe a few aoblimked beings, who stuid out on the list of 
sufferers in the dviliaed worhl, as illustrious and extraordinary 
examples of fortilude. Among the aborigines, however, suen 
instances have been so common as scarody to signalize the 
victims* 

^* The SOD of Almonak still scorns to complain," speaks the 
uncooqoered and unconquerable spirk of almost every mem* 
her of eveiy waf^arty, that ever went out in quest of glory 
or death. 

Hie LkEons have few virtues and few vices. They are in a 
slate of satiH«, and that eanilains all. Mr. Uecke welder's Indians 
have cfevated and even renned virtues, and are ahnost destitute of 
vices, b is true, the Delawares had been some time under the 
process of civilization, and they mkht have lost much of thdr 
aboriginal character. From Mr. HeckeweMer's descriptbn, we 
should suppose they had. 

One of the most popular American novelists of the day, has 
evidently taken his OMXleliB of the savage life from Mr. Hecke* 
welder's work, and has not scrupled to adopt some absurdities 
and improbabiiicies, in aid of the devekpement of his plot, which 
would discredit a tale of the nursery ; and when we had fellowed 
the incidents of his stcnry into the recesses of the wilderness, to 
the cabins of the Hurons, and the comt of Temenund, we thought 
ourselves in any other duia an Indian setdement We would say 
of ^ The Last of the Mohkans," as Byron said of <^The Last 
of the Minslreb," 

His success in ddineating the creations of his own fertile 
iaia|ination, his Leather-stocking, and his Hawkeye, should per- 
suade him to chaw ftom his own rich and abundant resources, 
rather than from the ill-assorted and mcongruous fictions of 
another's brain. 

But we have been led from our purpose by this digressk>n, and 
have test si^ of the *< Examination.'' We wiO now advert to a 
few of its paragraphs. 

We are somewlmt surprised, that the critic should be so sensitive 
respectnig the reviewers attack upon the ^ Quarterly Review," 
OB the score of John Dunn Hunter. We apprehend be has 
flHstafcen the drift of the reviewer's animadversions. We have 
not the review befcfte us ; but we think the writer did not mean 
to rqirelienri the mere credence which the Quarter^ appeared to 
give to Hunter's** Narrative." It was, perhaps, a nntter of course, 
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that full faith diould be given to it. The author went to England, 
as we are told by the critic, with letters from this country, 
entitling him to credit. And it was not a subject for anger, that 
the Londoners had been gulled by an anonymous adventurer. 
But it will be recollected by every reader of the article in the 
Quarterly, that it did not confine itself to mere commendations 
of Hunter's '^ Narrative," and to such remarks as might naturaUy 
grow out of it; but that it turned aside, by a somewhat violent 
transition, from its ordinary course, and made one of the most 
illiberal, unsupported, and unmpportable attacks upon the national 
character of tne United States, and particularly upon the Western 
country, which has issued from tne English press, since the 
memorable review of Inchiquin's Letters. The reviewer appears 
to have felt, on reading this article, as we should suppose every 
American would have felt, and probably could not regulate his 
indignation by very nice rules of courtesy. We are ready to agree 
with him, that the English should be to us, 'Mn peace, friends;" 
and we do not think the spirit of this sententious and beautiful 
expression at all violated, by rebutting, even in somewhat un- 
measured terms, the slanders of any individual writer of that 
nation. We would adopt, in our literary btercourse, the principle 
that governs our commercial, and which is enforced in all degrees 
of rigor, without any supposed infraction of the maxims before 
quoted. We establish counter^restrictions and impositions upon 
trade, nor deem them any deviation from international amity or 
comity. So in literature ; we would give ^* measure for measure," 
even to the last of Shakspeare's climax of rejoinders. 

We cannot pretend to enter the lists of philology with one, 
who has looked into all the Indian languages from " Greenland 
to Chili ; " and shall offer our few remarks upon this subject with 
all due diffidence. The critic has stated the case between the 
reviewer and Mr. Heckewelder, as to the meaning of the words, 
Lenni Lenapcj with much self-satisfaction, as he believes, he has 
condemned the former out of his own mouth. But the reviewer 
did not, if we recollect right, deny that Mr. Heckewelder gave 
as one of the meanings of the word, Lenape^ the English word, 
common. Mr. Heckewelder says, — and the reviewer undoubtedly 
knew that he had said it, — ^tbat Lenape " means original and 
SOMETIMES common,'* &c. Now the reviewer, if we understand 
him, does not admit original among the true meanings of that 
word ; and herein lies the difference between the controvertists, 
and not that Mr. Heckewelder had excluded common from 
liis list of meanings. Mr. Heckewelder cites two instances. 
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in which he says, the word means origind; one, that it is 
ap{died to high lands (as ^'Lenni hacki, original lands 'M, and 
not to low lands, because they, being '^ generally formed by the 
overflowing, or washing of rivers, cannot therefore be called 
(nigmal.*^ Without giving the Indians credit for less skill in 
geology than is their due, we doubt, whatever may be their 
speculations on the alluvial character of low lands contiguous to 
nvers, whether they entertain any idea that vallies are any younger 
than the hills which surround them. Mr. Heckewelder likewise 
says, that *' trees which grow on high lands are called Lenni 
hktudcj original trees." Here, again, we must express a doubt, 
whether the Indians ever make such nice botanical distinctions, 
or attribute any seniority to the highland trees over those of 
the same kind and age which happen to grow on the plains or 
lowlands. 

But, in order to present our notion of the meaning of this 
much debated word, we will furnish the reader wim a few 
instances of the practical application of the words, Lenni Lenape; 
incurring the hazard of having them set down, by the critic, as 
the contributbns of an '^ illiterate interpreter," and leaving their 
correctness for future corroboration. 

Mr. Heckewelder says, that Lenni hacki (which we should write 
Len hauckeey for the critic must aUow us to suit our orthography to 
English or American, rather than to German, or condnental eyes,) 
means " high lands, because," be. In the Delaware ootshoo is 
a hill. Len haudm is, as we understand, applied to oak-iand^ 
without any reference to its level. If the land bear any other 
trees, it is not thus called. And we suppose it is thus exclusively 
applied to oak-land, because oak is the most common tree. 
^^ Lenni hitiudc^ is never (the critic must allow us to speak with- 
out circumlocution) applied to trees. Leneekpee is applied to 
linn-bark, probably because that bark is commonly used by them 
for strings; and they call the Linn Leneekpeekauky from lennOy 
common; weekpee^ bark ; hktook^ tree ; that is, common-bark-tree. 
Maulokieetal is beans ; Lenatdoksettid means, the most common 
bean. It is the same with respect to tobacco. If an Indian is 
smoking bad tobacco, he would call it Lenneepookumt, which 
means common or poor tobacco. fVeekwaum is an Indian cabin ; 
yagawoon (properly yaukawun) is a temporary shelter, from 
yaiiAee, half, and toeekhan^ to build, the last syllable shortened ; 
and is applied to half lodges with a bark roof, and sometimes 
with a back and side of bark. Lenneekautoon is a common hut, 
such as the Indians winter in, when hunting, and inferior to their 
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pennaneot cabins. ^^Lmnatqual^ (in Delaware, Lefmeedceekui) 
18 any commoa grass or weeds; skeekee is grass or weeds; 
paukwahun is a dry (Miurie ; paukwahhunushd is wet prairie grass. 
JdeehouHioshd is blue-grass, or town grass, that which grows in 
old. setdements. Lemuuneek^ properly Lennamakee^ is applied 
to the minnows found everywhere. Vennem^bi is common waisr, 
in contradistinctioii to tuphuy wUd) is cold water ; tuphakor^ is 
a spring, or spring-wator. ** Lemchum " is a common d(^, from 
Lenni and Awr, whidi is applied in composition ; '^Tlenghum ^ 
is a large dog ; ^^Tungbum,^^ a little dog ; and Lenekum means a 
poor or common dog. If a Delaware were mounted on a poor 
iMne, his friend would say to him, mareheekkun^ that is, a ** poor 
creature;" the answer would probably be, Kawhonne lenne 
nehetumnguti ** He is a common or indifferent horse." We deem 
further examples at this time superfluous. 

We are not surprieed that the reviewer should distrust his powers 
to pronounce some of the aboriginal words, as they are given in 
Mr. HeckeweUer's work ; for time most have longer breath and 
Hiore flexible tongues than have fallen to our lot, if ^y can 
utter the fisflowing word, maekdimoadigenimguttowagan^ without 
some hesitation or drilling. Indeed we cannot but question the 
Becessity of having protracted a word through such a formidable 
concatenation of syllables, and regard it as somewhat such a 
blunder, as if an Indian were to write down the translation 

S'ven of thb word, ^^ifae receiving honor and praise," in 
e fblfowing manner, ^reeetwn^ikmoram(|Nnaife. We do not, 
however, feel inclined to carp at the irregularity and awkwardness 
of the orthography adopted by different authors, to represent the 
Indian language, or at the discrepances which mark the various 
Indian vocabularies, that have been presented to the public ; for 
we believe that any thing approaching uniformi^ in the case to 
be nearly impracticable. Moreover, we doubt whether there ever 
wUl be a settled orthography, until the Indians themselves have 
established, by long written usage, after the manner of other 
nations, the true representation of their spdcen words. Each 
traveller and writer has assumed the rules of his own language as 
the standard, and even those of the same country, in order to 
show the peculiar adroitness of dieir ears at catohing novel and 
uncouth sounds, correct a letter with as much gravity as if it 
were a distorted fact ; 

** A letter here deposed, end then with pomp reitoied.'* 

It was a matter of very litde moment with the reader, whether 
the name of a certun tribe were spelt IFapanadUU, Apenakif 
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Openagi^ Abenaqidj Abenakuj or Lenape^ (for aU these are said 
to be different readings of the same word) but it was certainly 
important that he should have no doubt as to the tribe alluded 
to ; and we think if each writer had adopted the orthography of 
those who had preceded him, much of the confusion, which now; 
prevails in our aboriginal history, would have been avoided. But 
these remarks apply only to proper names. Widi respect to the 
language in general, each nation will probably spell for itself, and 
use its own alphabet, notwithstanding that the criuc says that Mr. 
Du Ponceau says, that the German alphabet gives ^' a better idea 
of the sound of the Indiaa language than any other." This 
may be the case with Mr. Du Fonceau, who understands the 
German language; but to the American, his own more "clumsy 
orthography" (ks the critic terms it^ would probably be more 
intelligjible ; ana if, in an Indian syllable, he heard the sound of 
ary as it is heard in far^ he would probably put it down, without 
thinking, or perhaps knowing, that the Italian or German a renders 
the consonant r perfectly idle. 

With respect to the letter r, which the critic says is " wholly 
wanting " in the Delaware language, we will merely observe, that, 
although it is never heard at tne commencement of a syllable, as 
in roU, yet we have been assured, by authority we deem as 
respectable as Mr. Heckewelder's work, that it is common at the 
end of their syllables, as it is heard in^ar. And we can quote 
Mr. Heckewelder himself, to prove, that it is used in the Delaware 
language, for his own vocabulary gives, according to our recollec- 
tion, at least one word in which that consonant is necessarily used, 
namely, weman. 

We shall not pretend to say much of the debated verb, to &e, 
lest, in calling in question Mr. Du Ponceau's " philological acute- 
ness," we, like the reviewer (to whom this anecdote is applied 
by the critic), incur the risk of being likened to the "professor of 
antiquity," who undertook to give Hannibal lectures on the art of 
war. With our limited knowledge of the aboriginal languages, we 
have been inclined to the same opinion as the critic, with respect 
to this absence of the auxiliary verb, to be; and have believed that 
the Indians, by their simple mode of expressing themselves, had 
litde conception of the idea which it conveys. It has appeared 
to us, that they fell into this inartificial ellipsis like an untutored 
child, and thought they conveyed their meaning with sufficient 
distinctness, when they said, ^^therty^ &c. And we should have 
doubted whether an Indian ever thought of expressing so abstract 
an idea, as would require the use of a phrase like I am loved. 

VOL. II. 7 
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But we speBk with doubt, as we understand that there is extant 
a complete conjugation of the verb, to 6e, in the Chippeway 
language, which we hope will, ere long, see the light, and 
settle this controversy so far, that " to be, or not to be," will 
cease to be a question. But there is an authority already on 
record, on which, we presume, the critic will be willing to place 
some reliance, which seems to favor the side of the reviewer. 
Mr. Heckewelder, in page 461 of his work, gives the phrase, 
"Lennape n' hackey," and translates it, '4 am an Indian;" and, 
" Auween nhackey r " " Who are you ? " Whether these trans* 
htions are literaUy correct, or not, we leave the cridc and Mr. 
Heckewelder's editor to determine. 

We would now advert to that part of the " Examination," in 
which the critic, in no very placid mood, rebuts the reviewer's 
supposed attack upon the ^unsetded orthography" of the German 
alphabet. We will not pretend to say, that the reviewer may 
not have aimed at a mark beyond our apprehension; but we 
supposed, that he alluded only to the ^'unsetded" manner in 
which Mr. Heckewelder uses it in his work. We will cite a few 
examples. In page 459, the Delaware word for perhapsj is speh 
^^Quonna;" in page 463, **Quanna." In page 458, the word 
for but J it spelt ''schuck;" in page 459, "schuk." In page 
462, the word for lond^ is spelt two ways, s. e. ^^wig^^gi " and 
" wichwingp." In page 461, the word for nOj is spelt both " ta" 
and *' tab." In page 457, the word for yonder^ is spelt ^' wullih," 
and in page 463, ^' wuUi." These examples furnish some proof 
of our surmise, and render it probable, that the object of the 
reviewer's attack, was this irregular and careless use of the 
German alphabet in Mr. Heckewelder's work. 

In the foregoins remarks, we have made no allusion to the 
supposed hatred oi the Indians, which the cridc has imputed so 
direcdy to the reviewer, and which he alleges has imparted a hue 
to all his observations. Such an imputation does not carry with 
it even a shadow of probability ; and it is refuted by its own 
extravagance and uncharitableness. The public will not take 
it for granted that the man, who happens to be placed on the 
" Indian frontier," becomes, without any obvious cause, infected 
with prejudice and hardheartedness towards the aboriginal race ; 
and that the remote enthusiast alone, entertains any regard for 
their rights, or feels any sympathy in their suflferings. A nearer 
approach to the Indians, while it divests their character and con- 
dition of all artificial coloring, does not lessen one's interest in 
their former greatness and present desdny. It represses many 
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fervors of the imagination, and corrects a thousand errors of 
benevolent, but misguided minds. It is seen, that the Indians are 
fast dwindling in numbers and in strength ; but the cause is no 
longer only found in our advancing population, which is repre- 
sented, by distempered fancies, as a scourge, still pursuing and 
overtaking their receding footsteps. Our settlements have seldom 
penetrated the forests, until they had ceased to afford hunting- 
grounds for their ancient possessors, and had become almost 
useless to them. But we nave not space at this time to discuss 
this subject. 

We would, however, venture a few observations in vindication 
of that " depraved clan of whites," as the critic styles them, who 
have so long stood sentinels upon the outskirts of our population. 
The inhabitants of the elder settlements, who have been bom 
and brought up in all the security of a dense population, can 
have but a faint conception of the disquietudes, and even horrors, 
which have mingled in the lot of those who have led the van 
of emigration ; of those, to whose hardihood and perseverance, 
the wide-spreading prosperity of the West is mainly due. Have 
tiiey always been the aggressors ? We mean not to reprehend 
the natural hostility to, and even hatred of, the whites, which 
the Indian b supposed to feel. He sees his race hurried 
on and prostrated by irresistible causes, which he, of course, 
refers to the whites; and he has, through many generations, 
visited upon the frontier settiements a retribution, which has, we 
believe, nearly balanced his wrongs. If the Indians have suffered 
by wars, who provoked those wars f Have not most of the north- 
western tribes pursued the United States with relendess hostility, 
from the era ot the revolution down to the late war ? And no one 
acquainted with that portion of our history, can hesitate a moment 
in ascribing the primaiy and abnost constandy prevailing impulse 
of this hostility, to extrinsic causes, operating, to be sure, upon 
a natural jealousy of that power, whose increa»ng population 
seemed likely to trench most upon their wild domains. And is 
it surprising^ that, when almost every village has been the scene 
of carnage, and nearly every family numbers a victim of some 
savage mcursion, that the authors of these bloody memorials 
should not be regarded with idl that kindly feeling, which is 
indulged by the unharmed and unalarmed philanthropist, who has 
had no such checks to the benevolent sympathies of hb nature. 
But there is a misapprehension, in supposing that the white 
borderer has such strong motives to encroach upon and injure 
his savage neighbour. His lands are intangible to any but the 
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government, and if there be any cupidity on this score, it must 
rest with the concentrated wise and great at Washington, and not 
with the scattered pioneers upon the verge of the wilderness. 

But we seriously doubt, whether much blame can now attach 
in any quarter, as respects the treatment of the Indians. Our 
statute books literally speak volumes in favor of the paternal 
policy of the government towards them. We do not say, that 
what has been done has always been either the best directed or 
the most beneficial. But legislation has here operated upon one 
of its most remote, and undefined, and undefinable objects. We 
have assumed an anomalous kind of jurisdiction over the Indians, 
always with a view to their good, which leaves the relation they 
bear to us extremely unsetded. In order to guard their rights, 
we have restricted the trade with them, until they appear to have 
no rights all. Much of this careful legislation began under the 
idea that the Indians could not superintend their own interests. 
The utmost precaution with respect to their lands was, and b 
still undoubtedly of primary importance. But in regard to their 
capability of making a good bargain, whatever may have been their 
former obluseness, we are inclined to think that they are acute 
enoueh now, to be safely left to themselves. We have no doubt, 
that, m the barter which is carried on at the hunting-grounds, the 
traders find the balance of cunning is against them. It may, 
perhaps, be too much to say, that all, or nearly all the restrictions 
upon our trade with them, should be taken off; but we believe 
that nothing else can introduce that fair competition in the forest, 
which prevails elsewhere. We would, if it be practicable, exclude 
whiskey; but the experience of many years, forces an unwilling 
conviction upon the mind, that it is not practicable. The pro- 
hibitory laws, which have been made, may have lessened the 
quantity introduced. But the whole extended line of our frontier 
is open to ingress and egress ; the red-man can come in, and 
the white-man may go out ; drunkenness has prevailed, and we 
fear will prevail, in spite of laws; and perhaps tlie only difllerence 
which would result irom their repeal, would be, that what is now 
done with dishonesty, violence, and iUegality, would then be done 
without either. 

We are inclined to agree with the reviewer, that this evil, 
though great, is not the greatest which is operating to destroy the 
Indians. It is not the desolating curse which it is generally sup- 
posed to be. The traders, who penetrate the remote forests in 
search of furs, have not the means of transporting it in sufficient 
quantity to inebriate one Indian in two hundred, of die surrounding 
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tribes. Indeed, we doubt whether aU the whiskey which is got at 
by the Indians, would intoxicate one of them in a hundred, one 
day in a hundred. Besides, although almost all Indians will drink 
to intoxication, yet there are few who, like the habitual white 
drunkard, pursue it as a business of their life. His fits of intoxica- 
tion ^e fetes to him, which, like all other ySto, are not expected 
to be of frequent occurrence. The squaw, who has probably 
never tasted liquor before, will, under any great bereavement, 
drink to excess, in order to produce that utter self-abandonment, 
which constitutes, in her opinion, the luxury and fulness of woe. 
And the love of liquor in Indians, or rather, such an indulgence in it 
as is within the power of most of them, does not effect much change 
in their habits or character, or even their standing with their tribe ; 
for there are, we believe, but few, even among the chiefs, who 
have not this common infirmity. The white man, in losing his 
habits of industry, and sinking into sottishness, becomes degraded 
and ruined. But the Indian can scarcely fall into any new habits 
by being addicted to drunkenness. He still hunts occasionally, 
and his squaw does the rest ; so that he probably finds few or 
none of his comforts diminished, and consequently lives about as 
long as if he were perfecdy temperate. Hence we apprehend 
that intoxication is but a breath in the blast which has been deso- 
lating the sons of die forest. La Salle, when he descended the 
Illinois, found there numerous and powerful tribes, of which later 
travellers have seen only the remnants, or perhaps not a vestige ; 
and in whose annihilation the white-man's arm, and the white- 
man's ttnmg-waier had no part. Carver, who went down the 
Ouis-consm m 1763, speaks of large villages then upon that river; 
which now no longer exist, and in whose extinction the white man 
could have had litde or no agency. We speak only to exculpate 
the whites, so far as they are innocent. That they have been 
deeply instrumental in the great work of destruction, we cannot 
doubt ; but we can as litde doubt, from the evidence of history, 
that mightier causes have been, and perhaps are still in operation, 
which threaten the extinction of the Indian race. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SPRING IN TOWN. 

The country ever has a lagging Spring, 
Waiting for May to call its violets forth, 

And June its roses. Showers and sunshine bring 
Slowly the deepening verdure o'er the earth. 

To put their foliage out the woods are slack, 

And one by one the singing birds come back. 

Within the city's bounds the time of flowers 
Gomes earlier. Let a mild and sunny day, 

Such as full often, for a few bright hours. 

Breathes through the sky of March the airs of May, 

Shine on our roofs, and chase the wintry gloom-^ 

And, lo, our borders glow with sudden bloom. 

For the wide sidewalks of Broadway are then 
Gorgeous as are a rivulet's banks in June, 

That, overhung with blossoms, through its glen 
Slides soft away beneath the sunny noon ; 

And they that search the untrodden wood for flowers 

Meet in its depths no lovelier ones than ours. 

For here are eyes that shame the violet, 
Or the dark drop that on the pansy lies ; 

And foreheads white as when, in clusters set. 
The anemonies by forest fountains rise ; 

And the spring-beauty boasts no tenderer streak 

Than the soft red on many a youthful cheek. 

And thick about those lovely temples lie 

Locks that the lucky Vignardonne has curled — 

Thrice happy man ! whose trade it is to buy 

And bake and braid those love-nets of the world ! 
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Who curls of every glossy color keepest, 
'And sellest, it is said, the blackest cheapest ! 

And well thou mayst ; for Italy's brown maids 
Send the dark locks with which their brows are drest ; 

And Tuscan lasses from their jetty braids 
Crop half, to buy a ribbon for the rest ; 

But the fresh Norman girls their ringlets spare, 

And the Dutch damsel keeps her flaxen hair. 

Then henceforth let no maid or matron grieve 
To see hel^locks of an unlovely hue, , 

Frowzy or thin ; for Vignardonne shall give 
Such piles of curls as nature never knew : 

Eve, with her veil of tresses, at the sight 

Had blushed outdone, and owned herself a fright. 

Soft voices and light laughter wake the street 
Like notes of wood-birds, and where'er the eye 

Threads the long way, plumes wave, and twinkling feet 
Fan light, as hastes that crowd of beauty by ; 

The ostrich, hurrying o'er the desert space, 

Scarce bore those tossing plumes with fleeter pace. 

No swimming Juno gait, of languor born. 
Is theirs, but a light step of freest grace. 

Light as Camilla's o'er the unbent corn,— 
A step that speaks the spirit of the place. 

Since Quiet, meek old dame, was driven away 

To Singsing and the shores of Tappan bay. 

Ye that dash by in chariots, who will care 
For steeds and footmen now 1 Ye cannot show 

Fair face and dazzling dress and graceful air 
And last edition of the shape ! Ah no. 

These sights are for the earth and open sky, 

And your loud wheels unheeded rattle by. 

B. 
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NIGHT SCENES. 

A SOLEMN hour is this, — a solemn voice 

Speaks at the dead of night ; and we may read. 

Imprinted on the scroll of nature round. 

Mournful and cheering lessons : on the sky, 

The ceiling of Grod's temple, lighted up 

With ever-burning lamps, that shed sheir rays 

Upon our earthly altars ; on the sea, 

Spread like a boundless mirror, where is seen 

The heavens' reflected glory. To the mind. 

Whose thoughts are not confined to Folly's course, 

There is no place not holy ground, nor aught 

In the wide circle of our mortal ken, 

That moves not prayer and wakes not songs of praise. 

Blest hour of Contemplation ! thou, methinks. 

Hast sent thy warnings home to many hearts, 

Hardened in vice and heedless of reproof; 

'T was only when thy shadows gathered round, 

When the world's phantoms cheated not their eyes, 

And guilt, in all its horrors, stood alone. 

That the fierce courage, which had prompted deeds 

Of fiend-like daring, shrunk in awe of thee. 

And withered at thy calm and silent mien. 

There is a dread in silence, and the heart 

Of guilt is wakened by the midnight pause ; 

If but a leaf would rustle *midst the gloom, 

And break the horror of the perfect calm, 

The guilty soul might throw aside the dread. 

And banish Conscience firom its company. 

But all seems hushed in nature's wide domain, 

As if to wait the sentence of the soul 

On its own guilty self. O how he longs 

For morning's bustle to disturb the charm. 

But no, — ^he cannot drive the fearfiil thought 

From his soul's view ; he bows and owns its sway, 

And Penitence relieves him, like the dew 

Softeoing the rigor of the barren ground. 
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/ O night ! thou art in various shapes arrayed, 
And holdest Tarious langoage with the soul. 
Sometimes thou com'st in moonlight o'er the hillsj 
Breathing soft music through the quivering leaves; 
Or, in the shelter of the grassy vale, 
Reclin'st upon the sloping upland turf; 
Or sleep'st upon the hank of silent stream. 
Or givest mildness to the noisy sea, 
Spreading a beauty o*er his rugged brow. 
And sometimes thou wrapp'st the heaven in storm ; 
The t^kunder is thy music then, the glare 
Of the red lightning is thine ornament ^ 
All nature owns the terror of thy reign, * 
And Earth, affrighted, trembles through her paths. 
Deep in the secrets of the yawning ground, 
Thy voice, in stifled groans, prolongs itself-— 
Or, breaking on the high and cragged pfle. 
It bursts, as if the rocks themselves had split, 
Shivered to atoms by a mighty arm. 

But, ah ! the horror of those weary men, 
Who toss upon the sea in feeble barks. 
Diving among the chambers of the deep; 
Or riding high upon the crested wave, 
Spiritless, hopeless, waiting for their death, 
Standing aghast upon that gallant prow, 
Which late had been the boast of naval pride ; 
The fallen masts now float upon the sea. 
The tattered sails fly loose, the instruments 
Of skill are blown about like autumn leaves : 
The weather-beaten pilot leaves the helm. 
And mingles with the timid in their fears ; 
That eye, which, through a long and arduous life, 
Had watched the changing clouds, and knew the storm 
Afar, looks round with inexpressive gaze. 
Or sweUs with bitter tears at thought of home. 
Perhaps a female, 'midst the group, partakes 
The horror of the hour— one who was made 
VOL. u. 8 
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To calm the passions of the manly soul, 
To sooth the sorrows of the anxious heart, 
To watch the opening of the infant mind, 
To smooth the bed of pain, to charm the ear 
With music, and to melt the soul with love ; — 
And now she waits the victim of the flood, 
Ready to sink, to struggle, and to die. 

Such are thy terrors, night ! At other times 

Thou hast blest moments, — fire-side joys are thine ; 

When seated round the hearth with friends we love, 

We talk of othei^times, live o'er the past. 

And tell the«tory of our infant sports ; 

A sweet-toned voice comes from that distant past, 

And tells of merry playmates and dear friends, 

Who rambled with us o'er the flowery vale, 

Or sported blithely by the babbling brook. 

Or ran along the edge of ocean's waste, 

And viewed its grandeur with a boy's delight. 

Where now those friends? The grave hath swallowed thern-^ 

They fell asleep ere guilty passion put 

His seal upon them, and made ^t his chains. 

And thou hast dreams, O night ! that bear us oft 

To scenes of transport, such as earth has not. 

But most of all thy face has charms, for him 

Who gazes on thee with a christian's eye, 

And hears a voice, amidst thy solemn shades, 

That speaks of God and immortality ; 

Thou art to him the symbol of the tomb, 

Through which his soul must journey to its rest« 



" Life is made of gloom, 
The fairest scenes are clad in ruin's pall, 
The loveliest pathway leads but to the tomb ; 
Alas! destruction is man*s only doom/* 

PerdvaL 

Whence art thou, wind of the brilliant sky, 
Passing with voice of gladness by 7 
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Hast thoa been to a bright and happy clime^ 

O'er the wide and restless main, 
To a region that feels no touch of Time, 

A land without guilt or stain ? 
Hast thou swept on thy wing, so wild and free. 

O'er the isles of the Southern sea. 
Where the flowers and the leaves yield a rich perfume, « 

And the woods live on, in deathless bloom 1 
Say ! hast thou been in thy freedom there. 
Where mirth is not touched by the blight of care 1 

" I have been to those far, delicious isles, 

And have whispered to deathless flowers ; 
But know, that the summer not always smiles 

On the hush of those fairy bowers. 
I have seen their green woods grow old and die, — 

All spoiled of their gorgeous panoply ; 
And have witnessed their bridal altars, red 

With the blood of the martyred bride ; 
And have seen the joyous grow wild with dread, 

And perish, side by side. 
Oh ! there is not a haunt in the distant clime 
Unstricken by death, unstained by crime." 

Tell me, bright clouds of the sunny air. 
Where is that land that hath no care 1 
Far have ye wandered o'er sea and earth, 
And surely ye know the home of mirth ? 
'' Far have we been in our paths of light 

Over ocean, and vale, and hill, 
And have looked on the world from our fearful height. 

And have gazed on its good and ill ; 
We have seen the green vale at close of day 

Lie calm in its innocent sleep ; 
And again have beheld, in the morning ray, 

Its children go out and weep ; 
For the plague had tainted the air's sweet breath, — 

And the men of the vale were struek with death.'' 
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Tell me, pale queen of the slifiy night, 

And ye stars from yoar thrones of light, 
Where are there hearts like thy pure sky, 

Where man isNnot horn to diet 
** We have brightened at eve, and grown dim at moni} 

Through the lapscwof untold years, 
And know that the nations of men are bom 

To perish in grief and tears. 
We have seen the worshipped grow feint and gray, 

We have seen the good and the wise 
And the beautiful silently pass away, 

As a cloud in autumn skies." 

Oh ! it is not for man, frail child of care ! 
To live, as the stars live, without a change ; 
The wind is oil hushed in the stirring air. 
And the cloud is ah stayed in its onward range, 
And man is ofl borne, in his prime of years. 
To the cold, still dust, with many tears. 

LM. 



SONG. 

A PALE weeping*wdlow stands yonder alone, 
And mournfully waves in the Zephyr's light breath ; 
Beneath, in its shadows, is sculptured a stone. 
That tells of the maiden, who sleeps there in death* 



She came to the village, — a stranger unknovm, — 
Though fair, as the first flower that opens in May, 
The touches of health firom her features had flown. 
And she drooped, like that flower in its time of decay. 

She told not her story — she spoke not of sorrow, 
But laid herself down, and, heart-broken, she sighed ; 
And, ere the hills Unshed in the dawn of the morrow, 
Uncomplakiing uid eileot, the sweet stranger died. 
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Apart and alone, the sad villagers made 
A cold quiet tomb in the heart of the vale ; 
And many a stranger has wept in the shade 
Of yon weeping-willow, to hear of the tale. 

If any lover of the old Scotch song, 7%e Ydlow Haired Laddie^ is willing 
to give ap Ramsay's words, in which it is usually song, for others, less 
poetical, doubtless, but more consonant to the sentiment of the mnsic, 
he may, perhaps, be content with the abovoi till he gets a better. 

BILDERDYCS. 



SONG. 

I HAVE a sprig of myrtle, 
Which once you gave to me, 
The only gift, save words and smiles, 
J[ ever had from thee. 

There 's never a twilight passes, 
But I gaze on its bright green, 
And press to my lips its glossy leaves, 
And weep— o'er what has been. 

Its sweet white flower has &ded. 
The petals still are there ; 
But, ah ! how shrunk and withered, 
How unlike what they were ! 

Thy love was like that flower, 
When in its pride and spring ; 
'T is now more like that flower 
In blight and withering — 

These green leaves are the memories 

Of our early love, to me ; 

The more tears I weep over them 

The fresher will they be. 

E. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 



Iietten from the Bahama Islands. Written in 1823-4. Pliiladelphia. Carey le LdK; 

18mo. pp. 307. 

This book is not, as one might from its title be led to imagioe^ 
a mere account of the Islands from which the letters purport to 
be written. It aims at something more, at mingling the incidents 
of a fictitious tale with the description of the country and its 
inhabitants. We are sorry for this, since the narrative of the 
author's residence in the Bahama Islands, which, judging from 
internal evidence, actually took place, and which would, we 
doubt not, have furnished matter for a pleasant book, is encum- 
bered, and almost deprived of its interest, by beinc interwoven 
with a story, which we cannot think very well contnved nor veiy 
skilfuQy told. The heroine of the tale, who is graced with the 
well-sounding name of Adela Del Lorraine, is introduced to the 
reader at the moment of her departure from London for the 
Bahama Islands, in company with her mother, who has been 
advised by her physicians to visit the West Indias for her health. 
A young lady, by the name of Adelaide De Souza, who has 
somehow or other been placed under the protection of the mother 
of Adela, accompanies them on the voyage. Among the passen- 
gers in the same vessel, is a young man of very solemn aspect 
and mysterious manners, who smiles but once during the wliole 
passage, and who sings during a storm in such a manner as to 
keep Adela awake a whole night. After the family have been 
settled for some time on one of the Bahama Islands, this stranger 
makes his appearance under the romantic tide of the Chevaher 
Grammont, becomes an inmate of the family, and the lover of 
Adelaide, and relaxes wonderfully from his gravity. As for 
Adela, she is of course delighted with her new idtuation ; she is 
charmed with the serene climate ; she is in ecstasies at the rich 
vegetation and beautiful flowers of the island ; she becomes in 
love with its picturesque rocks and resounding ocean; grows 
passionately fond of its beautiful moonlight, and learns to despise 
the multitudes of mosquitoes, sand-flies, centipedes, cockroaches, 
lizards, and the thousand other agreeable insects and reptiles of 
the country. She is especially in raptures with the hospitable 
and sprightly manners of the inhabitants ; she goes with them to 
nuiroamng pariiea^ as they are called, where the gentlemen drink 
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great quantities of charopaigne; she plays at cards and she plays at 
billiards ; she takes sentimental walks by moonlight, and delight- 
ful drives after dinner; attends ^^tt^ saupers and conversaztaneSf 
and *' charming balls," and wntes a great many ecstatic letters 
about these things to a female friend in America. In the mean 
time, however, the illness of her mother increases ; and Adela 
becomes somewhat melancholy. At length, in expectation of 
approaching death, her mother discloses to her certain unhappy 
events of her past life, which she had hitherto kept secret Sne 
relates the story of her marriage to the father of Adela, a native 
of France, but educated in America, and of a strange passion 
conceived for her by the Chevalier de Courtenaye (nobody cer- 
tainly understands the art of selecting names for the personages 
of a novel better than our author), a friend of her husband, and 
a very discreet and exemplary young gentlemen. Her husband 
discovers the bve of De Ck>urtenaye for his wife, upon which he 
becomes furious, and drives her from his presence. All this 
while, Mrs. Del Lorraine is ignorant of the passion with which 
she had inspired De Courtenaye; but at this critical moment 
be confesses it to her on his knees, in a very explicit manner, 
declaring, at the same time, that it was perfectlv platonic ; that 
it was founded on her virtues ; that it had no otner object than 
to be near her, and to contemplate her perfections; and that 
be had interided never to reveal it. After this very necessary 
declaration, he takes leave of her for ever. She goes to France 
with her infant daughter, who is educated there, under the pro- 
tection of Count Victor Adolphe Del Lorraine, her husband's 
brother. The Count dying, she goes to England, to live with 
her brother, Sir Charles Fitz Clarence (another weU-chosen and 
euphonic name), who, upon being told of the conduct of her 
husband, resolves, like a valorous knight, to seek him out, and to 
cut off his head ; but is, at length, pacified by the entreaties of 
his unhappy sister, and consents to put up his sword. At length 
her mental sufierings prey upon her constitution, and she resolves 
to try the climate of tne West Indies. Soon after this disclosure 
a letter arrives from De Courtenaye in America, mentioning, that 
he had discovered the retreat of the father of Adela, now recov- 
ered from his insanity, but near the end of his life. Adela stays 
to close the eyes of her mother ; she then sets out for America, 
and arrives just in time to receive her dying father's blessing. 
She sees him buried in the midst of the solitudes where he had 
spent the last years of his life, and then returns to the Bahama 
Islands, to the society of her friend Adelaide, now happily mar- 
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ried to the Chevalier Grammont, who turns out to be b yooog 
De Courteaaye, sod of the platonic lover of Mrs. Del Lorraioe. 
It seems to us, that there are several objectbns to this. plot, 
independent of what some might be harsh enough to call its 
absurdity, and we regret that the author should have been in- 
duced by the desire of writing a novel, to incorporate it with the 
much better materials in his possession. The author certainly 
possesses a pretty talent for description, although it is sometimes 
misapplied. Thus, for example, we cannot gready admire the 
scene in which the governor comes into the couocilH^hamber, in 
his yellow uniform, attended by a ** fine flourish of trumpets and 
the roll of drums," and the clerk comes forward, and, *' bowing 
gracefully and reverentially to the governor," reads, " in a clear 
and sonorous voice, each act that had been passed by the assem- 
bty," to which the governor affixes his name, and then makes 
a short and handsome speech. But, on the other hand, the 
description of a West India hurricane, in the night, as it appeared 
to a West India family, shut up in one of the (rail dwellings of 
that country, is given with a good deal of skill and effect. 



Almack's ; a Novel Two Volamet. New York. 1827. J. & Jt Harper and Others. 

ISmo. pp. 296 and 304 

We have never been at Almack's, neither have most of our 
readers enjoyed that glorification ; though it seems that IVIr. John 
Dunn Hunter did. We know not which of the lad^ patronesses 
gave Hunter the freedom of the establishment; but it is currently 
reported, that there was a scuffle among them for the proprietor- 
ship of that pseudo-civilized salvage man proper. It is, however, 
certain, that John came over some of the nobility and gentry very 
prettily ; and we wish most fervently, that we could get him to 
give us an article on this subject, in connexion with his other 
adventures ; as it would, perhaps, be as useful and ornamental to 
our journal, as his Narrative was to himself and his lionizers. 
We are proud of him, as our countryman, for being one of the 
Bublimest humbugs, since the days of Psalmanazar ; and our only 
quarrel with him arises fix>m his having occasioned the quantities 
of tears, which were shed by beautiful eyes, when he threatened 
to strip, and turn as wild an Indian as he said he had been before. 

Of this, however, en passant ^ and par parenthese^ to borrow the 
mosaic jargon of the book we are professing to notice. Knowing 
nothing of Almack's, nor of the people that frequent it, we can 
only speak of this performance as a literary work. 
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The scandal is, of course, *^ caiviare to us ;^ and the satire, if 
there be any, unconnected with personalities, is of a roost harm- 
less kind. There is no one character out of the seventy-seven 
and a half, which, according to Cocker and our numeration, is 
the number of people introduced, distinguished by any one of 
Hogarth's three lines ; nor is there a single incident which even 
poor Charlotte Smith would have thought important enough to 
nave happened to any of her Emmelines or Anna Marias, on a 
fishing excursion by the border of a pond or ditch ; and yet there 
are two respectable duodecimos, of three hundred pages each, in 
the American edition, which we have honestly skimmed over. 
The book is, however, amusing enough. It is very much admired 
by the ladies ; and no doubt gives as fair a view of fasluonable 
society in the modem Babyk>n, as any work of the kind. If the 
Gonversadons, of which it almost exclusively consists, are never 
very witty, they are generally kept up to the level of decent and 
livelv commonplace. What strikes us as the stupidest part of the 

Sirformance, b the quantity of French, with whicn it is overloaded, 
aving informed us, that two or three of the personages in the 
scene were bitten with the Grallic mania on the continent, it was 
not indispensably necessary for the author, in order to preserve 
consistency, to inflict upon us whole pages of ordinary talk enough, 
done into very good and sufficient French, to be sure, but in no 
wise idiomatic or more expressive than the literal English would 
have been. There seems to be no more smartness or sense in 
this practice, than the author of the "Battle of New Orleans'' 
(a farce or tragedy, we forget which) would have exhibited, if, 
by way of variegating the interest of his powerful drama, he bad 
made the interlocutors bespatter tiieir colloquies with French, be- 
cause it is so generally spoken in those quarters, and commenced 
his performance thus ; 

Bien ban jour ^ General Jackson; comment vous portez^ous ce 
matin? 

Mais tres bien^je vans remercie^ Monsieur le General Cfife'; 
ti comment se parte vatre tante ? 

We cannot believe that " Vivian Grey " and " Almack's " are 
written entirely bv the same hand. The former is said, indeed, 
to have been the joint production of two or three persons. There 
is a flightiness, imaginativeness, and ambition for effect exhibited in 
it, from which the present work is entirely free. It contrives, on 
the contrary, to preserve a very respectable medium, of a most 
pacific character throughout ; and the nerves of the fairest and 
most fragile reader are safe in its perusal, without salts. We 
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were, indeed, prepared fer something aknrmmg, tt ijttt btrinning 
of one of the chapters-^ dtiel, a marriage, or an efiair of some 
kind ; but it turned out only iu the evacuation of the house, hf 
tA old maid and two or three female bores, wbA the impoilaMi 
of another set of characters. 

It may be said, with truth, of this production, that it is eacoMdl* 
itigly natural, llie men and women talk and act as men mni 
Women in similar circumstances generally do ; and the incideiiia 
are such as occur in everywlliy Kfe. It is no little success Ibr in 
andior to be at all imeresting with such materials ; and it seems l» 
be generally conceded that he is so ; though, we frankly oonfesa, 
#e could not read afl he has set down fer us. The managemedt 
of die Lady Patronesses, and the secrets of their divan, ana cer> 
tainly highly amusing. A continuation is threatened at the ead 
of the book. We hope the auAor will put a Ktde more spioe in 
h.; for the line of commonplace cannot " hold on iSl the craclc 
of doom," though dukes, and princes, and hdy patronesses are 
pressed into its service. 



Ptol JoBes ; a Romance. By AllAV CvsKivoaAU. In Three Voluines. ISmo. 

Phibidelpfaia. Carey 4r Lea. tWf* 

Allan Cunningham is known as the author of some very 
pretty songs ; and, if we remember ari^t, has received fai^ 
encouragement to prosecute bis labors as a novelist. When we took 
up these three closely printed volumes, we expected, of course, 
much entertainment. But let no one hereafter, who is in a lisdess 
mood, and requires matter either deeply interesting, amusing, 
or piquant, to lighten his solitude, shut himself up, or sit himself 
down, with ''Paul Jones,'' in three volumes, for his talisman against 
ennui or unpleasant reflections; unless, perad venture, he be of that 
happy temperament which is easily amused, or unless he is naturally 
deUehted with things, which look very much like absurdities. 

Treating this performance as a mere fable, an ^'Arabian Nig^" 
story (and, as to matter-of-fact, the Sultaness could not have spun 
a finer thread, or longer yam, as the sailors say, when the silken 
noose was tickling her own slender windwipe), die dramatic efl^ct, 
the bringmg together of (he incidents, wiUi a view to ihe unities 
of the ]^lot, or, in a word, the poetic management, by which 
interest is to be kept alive, is so clumsOy preserved, that none 
tut a novice, a desperate novel-devourer, a revieii^cr, or an unfor- 
timate who had oaid for the bo6k, could ever go ckan through 
with it. If any ol our readers, who fall not within the four orders 



bdfare dasnfied, do not believe us, let them read it [wi if thejr 
are our readers, they must be able to read,) for themselves. To 
fluob as put ooofideoce in our cridcal acumeo, we can only say, 
E3m$rto ireie Roberto^ a phrase germane to the subject, aibek 
rather stale and triturated. 

Alas ibr poor Paul Jones ! Mr* Cooper, with reverence be it 
apokeui took no small liberties with his life and character, and 
with certain passages in his life, whk^b never did occur. An 
•unda'-scribe in one of the bureaus in Washii^gton, under pretence 
of collecting all the materials which might throw light on the . 
history of this singular oiap, defrauded a gentlemen of New 
York of voxoy valuable ori^oal letters, and published a sixpenmr 
pamphlet, which no decent person could touch, much less read. 
And last (not to mention some old tavem-si|;ns, among oir 
juvenile reminiscences, which were traditionally said Id *' disfi^re '* 
Faul, and certain children's books, familiar to our infancy, with 
gaudy pictures,) Allan Cunningham, his own countryman, has, as 
the unkindest cut of aU, done him into a romance, making him 
out-roland Orlando, out-munchausen the Quarteriy Reviews on 
America, and out-quixotte him of La Mancha ; and, net content 
with burlesquing the performances of his life, has made him die a 
queer and suspicious death, after narrowly escapbg the guillotine 
ieeventeen times in one night. Really, Mr. Uunningbam ought 
not to have did thii-^-^BS some of the Yankees used to say, whose 
conversation and maimers he has partially struggled to describe ; 
and about whom, and whose affiurs, he seems to know as much 
as he does of the court of IxHiis the Sixteenth, or Catherine of 
Rusaa, or the Grand Turk, or of Mesopotamia, or Prester John, 
0r Pennsylvania, or Suwarrow, or Silas Deane, or navigation, 
or the Delaware Indians, or the town of Boston, or General 
Washington, or any other of the persons or places with which be 
has unlawfully oermitted his imagination to play its antics. We 
b^ to know, it there are no Sunday schools in the {dace where 
Mr. Cunningham was brought up, no litde books on geography, 
no abridgments of historical facts, to give a faint idea of dui^ ae 
thev have been, within tbe last fifty years i 

We cannot easily refer to a more conspicuous specimen of 
knorance and bad taste, than the interview of Paul Jones with 
General Washington and Silas Deane, as described in one of 
diese volumes. The limits of a notice preclude any long extracts, 
or we should be tended to quoto it, for its exquisite absurdity. 
Tbe whole work has the appearance to us of a rough drauebt, 
which on^t to have bee^ cwdeased and cut down to halt its 
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dimensions) to be at all readable, even as a marvellous legend, in 
which probability is set at defiance. There are some pleasbg 
descriptions in it, although they are protracted to a most uncon- 
scionable length. All we can honestly say of the author, is, that 
he had better content himself with describing Scotland and its 
inhabitants, where he is at home. Russians, Frenchmen, and 
Yankees, are as ideal personages to him, as wizards, gouls, and 
ogres. In naval tactics, he has no skill ; and if his fancy must 
spurn the bounded reign of existence, he had better borrow the 
drapery of antiquity to ck>ak his localities ; for it will not do to be 
planting Miss Jones (a sister of Paul, now for the first time intro- 
duced to the public) with a colony of Scottish people under her 
sovereign sway, in New York or Pennsylvania ; or to introduce 
legions of Kentucky-men on the scene some time before Daniel 
Boone had made up his mind to setde the country. 



Reporti of Cuei aigoed and determined in the Sapreme Judicial Coort of Massa* 
chusetts. By OcTATiui Pickkrivg. Counienor at Law. Volume HI. Bofton. 
HUUaid, Gray, UtUe, 4* WUkini. 1827. 8?a pp. SS8. 

This volume, which is just completed, was published in num- 
bers — according to a suggestion that we had the honor of making 
in the *' United States Literary Gazette " (vol. iii. p. 203). The 
first number was issued about & year ago, and contamed the cases 
in Sufiblk, for March, 1825. The second number appeared last 
autumn, containing the cases in the other counties ot the State ; 
and we now have die Suffi)lk cases for March, 1826, which fill the 
customary pages allotted to a volume of Massachusetts Reports. 
We are gratified that Mr. Pickering has adopted this manner of 
publishing his labors, and trust he will continue it. Even in this 
way, we have to wait but too long, before we see the decisi<His 
of the court. 

The manner in which the reporter has accomplished his task, in 
the present volume, will not diminish the reputaticMi which he had 
before so jusdy acquired. We do not think the volume is a very 
rich one ; but this is not to be attributed to him, or to the court. 
Cases must be discussed, and disposed of, as they arise, whether 
interesting or uninteresting, important or unimportant And by a 
very recent statute, which we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
to be both silly and mischievous, every case that is argued b 
henceforth to be reported. What edifying matter will hereafter 
find its way to the press ! We shall probably see, in Mr. Pickering's 
next pamphlet, that a plidntifi^ who lives in Milton, may sue his 
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next-door neighbour before a Justice of the peace in Dorchester — 
a case that actually occurred, and was carried to the Supreme 
Court and there argued^ on demurrer to the declaration for want 
of a venue, or for a wrong venue ! Unless the statute referred to 
shall be considered as prospective only, Mr. Pickering is legally 
bound to put this case into lus book, and if it continues in force, he 
may well insert in his tidepage the following motto from Juvenal; 

" Quieauid agant hominest votum, timor, in, voluptas, 
Gaodia, discumu^ nostri ttt/arrago iibelli.'* 

In the second number of our first volume (November, 1826)^ 
page 151, we criticised a decision of the court of Maine, io which 
an attorney, who had indorsed a writ ^' A. B. (the plaintiff) by 
C. D. his attorney," was held responsible for costs, under a statute 
of that State, which is precisely like the statute on this subject in 
Massachusetts. We perceive, in the book before us, page 442 
{Chadvnck v. Vpioir^y that the court here have decided the 
point in the same manner. We are therefore bound, perhaps, to 
suppose ourselves in an error. Still we cannot comprehend the 
legal grounds of these decisions. Mr. Chief Jusdce Parker 
admits, that " an ingenious argument might be made on either 
side ; but we think," says he, " convenience preponderates in favor 
of holding the attorney liable, although, /br the sake of justice^ this 
mieht likewise be considered as the indorsement of the plaintiff J* 

We congratulate those, in whose welfare and pursuits we have 
ever taken a lively mterest, in being able to state, that, in the case 
of Stacy r. Lyon^ page 390, the court has decided, that the statute 
exempting schoolmasters from military duty, extends to masters 
of private schools. 

In a supplement, we find the learned judgment of the late 
Chief Justice Dana, in the case of Thatcher v. Omans ^ JVye, 
which was decided in 1792, and of which such discordant ver- 
sions have heretofore, by some means, got into print. The 
memory of that eminent judge will be cherished with the greater 
respect, in consequence of this very favorable specimen of his 
legal acumen and profound erudidon. This judgment, as we 
have reason to know, was sought out, in consequence of a recent 
suit in the Circuit Court of the United States (Durant ^ al. v. 
Ititekie)f in which the same point was brought into discussion. 
Are there not more of the same judge's mature opinions, which 
we may yet have the benefit of perusing f 

Mr. Pickering reports so well, that we are the more anxious 
he should report still better ; and we would respectfully suggest, 
that he might amend his style of reporting the arguments of coun- 
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sel. We hold thtt die points made, the authorities cited, and the 
distinctkms taken by counsel, should be stated clearly and without 
confusion in the reports. In this, Mr. Pickering is certainly not 
80 happy as he mieht be. 

As critics, we feel obliged to give no quarter to the modem 
incorrect use of the word, coerce. Its meaning is, to restrain^ to 
keep in order hy force. But it has of late been used in the sense 
of to compel^ that is, to force to some act. In page 497, of the book 
in our hands, we read of taking *' measures to coerce payment.'* 
Id the common newspapers, those great corrupters of our lan- 
guage, diis might pass without comment. But Mr. Pickering is an 
accomplished scholar, and his inadvertencies are not so harmless. 



Lyrical, and other Poemi. By William O. Simn, Jr. OlauAMUm, EUlt k 

NeafrlUe. 1827. ISmo. ppi 198. 

The author makes, in his Preface to this little volume, an 
apology, on account of his youth, for any imperfections which 
may be apparent in it. This apology we readily accept. Juvenile 
poems are rarely &ultless ; the best of them are little more than 
evidences of talent, and promises of what the writer's matured 
powers may produce. The poems before us have an abundant 
proportion ot such blemishes as are to be expected in the works 
of very youthful writers ; but they have also passages which show 
the possession of no ordinary degree of poetical talent. Perhaps 
one of the last thin^ which a poet learns, is the art of suppression, 
or the skill of keepmg back whatever is feeble or extravagant and 
unworthy of himself and the public. The following is a specimen 
of the better things in this volume. 

TO A WINTEB FLOWBE. 
[WriUm in Uu Cmk JVofiofii] 

When winter comes with icy mien, 

To silver o'er this brook, 
Thy form in loneliness is seen, 

By all forsook. 

No shrub upon the fields remains 

To feed the watchful gaze, 
Nor blade of grass the earth retains. 

Nor sprig of maize. 

The Indian here shall rest his eye, 

And meditate alone 
That thou, when all his race diall die, 

Wilt still be known. 
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Hia rifle at his side, 
He '11 wonder how alone thou 'st stood. 
When all have died. 

What aBciet spring of life is thine, 

Or what art ^ou, to gain 
Socli partial fiivor, as to aUne, 

Laat of thy train ? 

Methinks ouch lot cui ne'er be blest— 

To feel ourselves alone, 
On earth the kitest, only gnest, 

When afl are gone. pp. 97, 96. 



tTbe €las»>Bo9fc of Antficwi Uteimtiirc ; eonnstnig princijMily of Sele^unat in the 
depaitmenu of History, Biography, Prose Fiction, Poetry, &c. from the best Writers 
of our own Coontry. Designed to be used as a Beading-Book in American Schools. 
By JoKS Fmovr. Bostoa. J. H. A. Frost. Iteo. pp. StS. 

Reckoning from the appearance of " Scott's Lessons " and 
lindley Murray's compilations among us^we confidently assert, that 
no real improvement has since been made in books of this nature. 
We know not where can be found a more judicious selection 
fiom the best English authors, than is presented m the former of 
of these publications. It might weB assume the more ambitious 
tide of Elegant Extracts, calculated, as it is, to improve the taste, 
inform the understanding, and enrich the mind of the youthful 
reader. We may return to it in riper years, with renewed delightj 
imd stin find it a roost interesting repository of literary gems, 
whose hstre is far fix>m being dimmed by age. Much mighty 
hkewise, be said in praise of Murray^s selections ; but these, as 
well as ^ Scott's Lessons," are too weD known to need being 
characterized by us ; and, notwithstanding their long use, we be- 
Beve that few teadhers would wish M> see diem entirely banished 
from thefar schools. The only valid argument that can be broueht 
m Ikvor of new compHadons, must be derived from a consideration 
of the vahiatble additions which writers of a more modern date 
fumi^, and the importance of familiarizing them to the minds of 
Hie young. By interspersing among the selections firom standard 
English aathors, a small proportion of pieces taken from the 
best writers of our own country, the value of the compilation to 
an American student is considerably enhanced. It was with 
diese views, we presume, that the Rev. Mr. Pierpont made the 
selection known, and for die most part admnred, as the ^' F^rst 
Class-Book," and with the same views, Messrs. Greenwood and 
Emerson have more recently compiled the " Classical Reader." 
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We are disposed to accord the most unqualified praise to the last 
named genuemen for the very judicious manner in which they have 
executed their task. 

" The Class-Book of American Literature,'' as its name im* 
ports, is entirely composed of American productions. We confess 
we were not altogether pleased with the plan of a work for schools 
which should exclude the finest passages of Addison and P(^, 
in order to give place to the less classical productions of our own 
writers ; but this predisposition to dislike was far from being con- 
firmed on perusal ; and we are willbg to admit, that the book has 
very considerable claims on the score of elegance and eood taste. 

Moreover, the editor, we find, disclaims any intenUon of ex- 
cluding from our schools the classical writers of Great Britain. 
But he says, and we think justly, that, in the education of every 
American youth, there may be a period devoted to the study ot 
his native literature. A selection from American writers pos- 
sesses — ^beside the assurance it gives of a favorable moral and 
political tendency in the character of the pieces — ^many peculiar 
advantages for the purpose of school-reading. The glow of 
patriotic feeling is one of the first and strongest emotions caught 
in boyhood, and furnishes the best preparation for that nauve 
eloquence of the heact, of which the finest eSbris of elocution are 
but an imitation, and which must form the basis of all successful 
culture in this department of education. 

In recommending Mr. Frost's work, we do not mean to say 
that a happier selection might not have been made from spurces 
so copious. But his book is designed for juvenile readers ; and 
bis circle of choice was necessaruy restricted by the capacity, if 
not the taste, of those for whose use the volume was compiled. 

In regard to some of the pieces, especially the poetical ones, 
we think it would have been more judicious to give them a longer 
term of probation before admitting them into a work designed as 
a permanent Reader. We fear that some of the flowers, on 
losing the gloss of novelty, will part with much of their attractive- 
ness. We cannot, however, find it in our hearts to reproach that 
laborious class of persons to which Mr. Frost belongs, in whose 
duties there is at best so much tiresome uniformity, we mean the 
instructers, for desiring to enliven their toils as far as practicable, 
by the use of new books. On the whole, we think that the general 
reader will be gratified to find, that a book containing so great a 
variety of useful, elegant, and entertaining matter, should have 
been constructed of purely American materiab. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 



FhnU Bonts, After the various geologrical systems which have hees 
ftumed to account for the different fossil remains dispersed over the 
continents of Europe and Asia, we are scarcely surprised at anv new 
hypothesis, unless it carry with it an appearance of truth. A gentieraan 
of the name of Ranking, in a recent publication of the highest merit, 
has stated as his opinion, that the remains of different ammals which 
have been found in countries very remote from those to which they be- 
long, have not been transported to their present localities by the action 
of a deluge, but are some of them the result of the Roman sports in the 
amphitheatre, and of the freat hunting matches of the Mongols, while 
the rest have accompanied the armies of these two nations, me mighty 
conquerors of the £astem and Western world. 

FmsU Animals, The researches of modem geology have Drought to 
light, at different times, specimens of the organized remains of a former 
order of things on our globe, of which by no means the least remarkable 
characteristic is their enormous size, rrofessor Buckland, some years, 
ago, discovered what at first seemed a fossil tree, but, upon examination, 
proved to be a thigh bone, with all the characters belonging to the genus 
Saurus (lizard, crocodile, &c.) Soon after a fragment of a jaw, present- 
ing similar indications, was found. From the known proportions of the 
existing species, he calculated that the length of this reptile must have 
been upwards of sixty feet, and its bulk equal to that of an elephant 
seven feet high. It has been appropriately termed the megalosaurus. 
A discovery of a yet more formioable monster has very recently been 
made. Teeth have been found by some French naturalists, having die 
character of the shark species. From accurate measurement and com- 
parison with existing sharks' teeth, it has been computed that th^y must 
have belonged to animals (upon the verj lowest estimate) in one inaitance 
thirty, and in another forty-three feet m length. 

Snai3s. It is stated by M. De Martens, that the annual exports of 
snails (kelik pomatia) from Ulm by the Danube, to be used as food in 
Lent, at the convents of Austria, formerly amounted to ten millions of 
these animals, which were fattened in the gardens in the neighbour- 
hood. Before the revolution in France, large quantities of the H. aspersa 
were exported from the coasts of Aums and Saintonge, in barrels, for the 
Antilles, and some are still sent to those islands, and to Senegal, for food. 
The consumption of snails is still very considerable in the departments 
of Lower Charente and the Gironde. In the isle of Rh6 alone, it is 
estimated at the value of twenty-five thousand francs. At Marseilles 
the commerce in these animals is also considerable ; the species eaten, 
are the H. rhodostama, H. aspersa, and the H. vermiculata. In Spain, 
Italy, Turkey, and the Levant, the use of snails as food is common. 

The Wdimu. The ability of the Walrus to climb steep surfaces of ice,' 
and smooth high rocks, which has often astonished Polar navigators, 

VOL. II. 10 
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has been found by Sir Everard Home to be owing to their hind feet, or 
flippers, being furnished with a cuppinff-like apparatus, similar, but on 
a gigantic scale, to those in the feet of flies, which enable the latter to 
walk on upright ^lass, or even on a smooth ceiling, supported by th« 
atmosphere pressmg against the vacuum they are enabled to form in 
the cavities of their feet. It is the same also with the geoo, a rat-like 
animul, which, in India, runs up and down the faces of the amocAhest 
walls in chaae of flies and insects. The bonee of the walrus flipper^ 
in a surprising manner represent a gigantic human hand, c«Aable of 
spanning twenty^-eight inches or more ; although these animalB some- 
tunes weigh a ton and a hai^ there seems little reason to doubt their 
capability of supporting this great weight by pedalian suction against a 
mass of ice. 

Shtfsptmtn \n fAe IMUd SUUts. There were but eeren papers pob- 
Mshod in toe United States in 1750 ; in 1810 there were tiiree hundred 
and flfty-nine (including twen^-five publidied daily|, which circulated 
twenty-two million two hundred thousand copies in toe year. In 1823 
they had increased to the number of five hundred and ninety-eight. 
The number of copies circulated in the year by these journals, it is 
calculated, exceeds thirty millions. The whole of continental Europe, 
containing one hundred and sixty millions of inhabitants, does not support 

half the number of journals that exist in the United States. 

« 

Mtvspapen in India, The number of newspapers published in the 
languages of India, and designed solely for native readers, has increased, 
in Uie course of seven years, from one to six. Four of these are in 
Bengalee, and two in Persian. 

Printing on Zinc. At the bookstore of Leak, at Darmstadt, has 
i^ipoared the first great work whose prints are taken from plates of 
zinc ; it is a collection of architectural monument^ which will consist of 
twenty numbers. The drawings are made upon zinc as upon stone, and 
the expense of engraving is thus avoided. The editor is, in consequence, 
able to sell each number, containing twelve folio plates, ai five francs, 
upon conunon paper. In an economical point of view, this process 
deserves to be recommended. 

Ruasian Universities. In the seven Russian Universities, there are at 
present three thousand students, two hundred and twenty professors, 
lecturers, &c. The students are organized in almost a military manner, 
wear a uniform, and are under a very strict superintendence. 

CaUuUa Mtdkal Socidy. At a late meeting of the Calcutta Medical 
Society, a paper was read bv Dr. Kennedy on the barbarous Indian 
penance, called €hdumizy Chumk. ^It is very surprising,'* says Dr. 
Keimedy, ^ how the self-devoted victims, who have for some time been 
suspended by iron hooks inserted into their flesh, can run about, upon 
their descent from their elevation, as if nothing had happened, and how 
speedily the wonnds heal witliout inflammation or suppuration." Dr. 
Kennedy makes various remarks upon the subject, in a medical point of 
view, with reference to the emplo^ent of setons ; but his paper further 
shows, that this monstrous practice of Paganism is not, as has be^n 
conjectured by some persons, a meie Indian juggle. 
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LecHsU. A letter in the Bombay Courier gtates, tftat a cloud of loetisU 
hsd been hovering for nearly two monthv over different parta of the 
province of Gnzerat, which must have covered ten square milea. So 
thickly clustered were they, as to cast an ahnoet perfect and nnbrol:eii 
shadow on the gronnd. Before their approach, and after their departure, 
their appearance was that of immense and heavy clouds of dense smoke 
all along the horizon. 

Khoordish Christians. Near the sources of the Tigris, Mr. Fraaer says^ 
dwelt the remains of the numerous Christian population, which inhabited 
all this part of the country in the times of the Greek emperors, and who 
were forced by their Mahomedan enemies to take refuge in these in- 
accessible regions. They now consist of four tribes ; the Teearees, 
amounting to about ten thousand families ; the Kojumees, to one thou- 
sai^; the Jiloos, five hundred; and the Tookabees, to three hundtedt 
They live under the rule of a sort of prelatical chief^ whose dignity is 
hereditary in the family, although the chief himself^ being set apurt for 
the church, cannot marry. He acts both as priest and general^ leading 
the people to church or to war i and they all pay him implicit obedience^ 
They are of the Nestorian creed, and hate Roman Catholics even more 
than Mahomedans ; putting to death, without mercy, all that fall into 
their hands. Indeed they liehave Uttte less crueUy to any others who 
unfortonately come in their way. They can bring into the neld fonrtaea 
thousand capital BMtchk)ck*raeiw They live exclusively ame^ then»» 
selves, admitting no one into thehr couatiy, which is ao strong and in»> 
penetrable that none can eater it without &eir leave. The miasioaHriss 
despatched about three years ago into Persia, by the society of Basle^ 
were express^ instructed to direct their attention to these degenemted 
Khoordish Christiaas. 

Oid Emffish Cmns. One of the most curious articles in the twentieth 
volume or the proceedings of the Society estaUished at Copenhagen 
for the cultivation of Scandinavian literature, is a paper by rrofeaser 
Ramus, in which he states, that in 18S22, a peasant of the island of * 
Zeland, in ploughing his field, turned up above thirteen hundred pieces 
of silver coins, Danish, English, and German, all of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Among them are ninety English pieces of the times of 
Ethelred the Second, Harold Harefoot, and Bdward the Confessor. 
M. Ramus promises a detailed description of all these eoins^ which axe 
at present in the King's cabinet 

Modem Greek Poetry. M. Kalvos, of Zante, has published an addi- 
tional volume of Greek Odes, which have since been translated into 
French. They are full of generous and patriotic sentiments, clothed 
in very melodious versification. The names of Caaaris, Botsaris, and 
Byron, are those, to the consecration of which he principally devotes the 
lahora of his muse. The work has been tranalatea into French i»ose. 

Longevity, In a curious essay, contained in a French medical 
journal, is an article which shows that a mode of life unrufiled by 
tumultuous passions, singularly contributes to longevity. According to 
the author's statement, me lives of one hundred and fifty-two hermits, 
taken in all afi^es, and under every climate, produce a sum total of 
eleven thousand five hundred and eighty-nine years, and; coosequently, 
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an average of seventy-mx yean, and a little more than ihfee months, 
for each. The liyes of the same number of academicians, one half be* 
longing to the Academy of Sciences, and the other half to that of Belles 
Lettres, amount to ten thousand five hundred and eleven years, or to 
sixty-nine years and a Uttle more than two months for each Ufe. It is 
therefore not improbable, that, in patriarchal ages of society, one hun- 
dred and Gftj or two hundred years were much more commonly attained 
than in our times, as the ancients affirm of different tribes of India and 
Greece. 

Latin Ckuaiea. Letters from Naples announce, that the Abbate Mai 
has discovered in a collection belonging to the famous Abbey of St 
Columbus de Bobbio, several valuable works of the most celebrated 
Latin Classics. The Diario di Roma, which contains this intelligence, 
does not give any explanation either as to the names of the authors or 
the titles of the works. GenL Mag» 

N<tw Reviews. Two foreign Reviews, one the ** Revue Britannique,^ 
the other the ^ Revue Americaine,*' are commenced in Paris. They 
both profess to give a view of the ancient literature and progress of 
the sciences and arts of the two countries. ATew MoiUh. Mag. 

Parisian Charities, ifc. The French government has advertised to 
contract for the supdv of meat for the charitable establishments of Paris 
for the year 1827. The quantity wanted is one miUion one hundred and 
eighty-six thousand kilograavnes, or about two nuUions kve hundred 
thousand pounds' weight English. The number of beds in the various 
hospices and hospitals is stated at about thirteen thousand ; the hospice 
for dd women making about five thousand of the whole, the H6tel Dieu 
fiileen hundred, and me orphans and foundlings one thousand. tbitU 

JVHo Invention. A canal-digffing machine has recently been introduced 
at Paris, to be worked either by norse, manual, or other moving power. 
It is capable of digging ten feet deep, and a power equal to eight horses 
is required to work it. The machine will extract and carry out of the 
canal ninety-six cubic feet jper minute. It advances gradually in work- 
ing, and digs eight feet in breadth at one stroke. Pnd* 

Death ofHereutes. Charles Rousselle, the famous athletic, called the 
Hercules of the North, died the other day at Lille, his native place, at 
the early age of forty-five. His combination of muscular force with 
agility was very extraordinary. His visit to London made him familiar 
to many artists, who considered his form equal in developement to the 
Hercules Famese, and frequently took him as a model. In this way he 
stood to Bosio for his ^ Alcides destrojring the Hydra ; ^ and the Roval 
Academy presented him with a superb gold medal. It is said, that 
overstraining himself in some of his prcMligions efforts contributed to 
shorten his fife. His family seems to be remarkable for strength ; and 
a brother Henri^ and a sister, are also mentioned as prodigies. JM. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



BIOe&AFBT. 

Memoirs of the Private and Public Life of William Penn ; who settled 
the State of Pemisvlvania, and founded the City of Philadelphia. By 
Thomas Clarkson, M. A. Two Volumes in One. New Edition. DoTer, 
N. H. Samuel C. Stevens. Svo. pp. 194 and 181. 

Inside Out, or Roguery Exposea; being the Life, Sufferings, and 
Adventures of Samuel Smith, aiiaa Samuel Uarson. To which is added, 
an Admonition to Youth, against the most prevalent vices which led to 
his misfortunes, viz. Intemperance, Profanity, and Sabbath-breaking. 
Written by Himself. Hartford. Norton & kussell. 

EDUCATION. 

Nature Improved, or, a New Method of Teaching Languages, exem- 
plified by its Application to Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. To which are 
prefixed, some desultory Observations on the general Utility of Ancient 
and Foreign Tongues. With an Appendix on the subject of Education. 
By Samull Jackson, M. D. of Northumberland, Penn. Philadelphia. 
R. H. Small. 12mo. 

A Book of Words of One Sound, for the Use of Youth. By W. 
Ballantine. Philadelphia. Towar & Hogan. 

Choice Pleasures of Youth, recommended in a Series of Letters from 
a Father to his Son. Philadelphia. Thomas S. Ash. 

Primary Lessons in Arithmetic. By Frederick Emerson. Second 
Edition, with improvements. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 

Adam's Latin Grammar, with Improvements and Additions. Bv 
Benjamin A. Gould. Stereotype Edition. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, s 
Co. 12mo. 

AEOeRAPHT. 

An Improved Atlas, exhibiting the Elevation of Mountains, Length of 
Rivers, and Population of Cities. B^ Thomas T. Smiley. 

The American Companion, or a Brief Sketch of Geography. By P. 
Hawkes. Philadelphia. R. H. Small. 8vo. 

BISTORT. 

History of Philip's War, commonly called the Great Indian War, in 
1675 and 1676. Bv Thomas Church, Esq. With Notes and an Appen- 
dix, by Samuel 6. Drake. Second Edition. With Plates. Boston. 
T. B. Wait & Sons. 12mo. pp. 360. 

A Concise Narrative of General Jackson's first Invasion of Florida, 
and of his immortal Defence of New Orleans. With Remarks. By 
Aristides. 

LAW. 

A Digest of the Laws of the United States, including an Abstract 
of the ^dicial Decisions relating to the Constitutional and Statutory 
Laws, with Notes Explanatory and Historical. By Thomas F. Gordon. 
Philadelphia. Philip H. NickUm 8vo. 
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Keport of Cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
By Thomas Sergeant and WiUiam Hawle, Jr. Vol. XII. Philadelphia. 
6vo. 

A Lenient System for Adjusting Demands and Collecting Debts 
without Imprisonment; uniting Justice with Clemency in Coercive 
Measures for stimulating Debtors to fulfil their Contracts. By Benjamin 
Dearborn. Boston. J. H. Eastburn. 8vo. pp. 64. 

MEBICillE. 

A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Physic. By George 
Gregory, M. D. With Notes and Additions, adapted to the Practice of 
the United States, by Nathaniel Patten, M. D. and S. Colhoun, M. D. 
Philadelphia. 3 vols. 8vo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The American Quarterly Review. No. L Philadelpiiia. Cazej dt 
Lea. 8vo. 

Episcopal Register. Noe. 1, 2, 3, of Vol. II. Printed monthly at 
Middlebury, Vermont 

Hints on Banking, in a Letter to a Gentleman in Albany. By a New- 
Yorker. New York. Vanderpool & Cole. 8vo, pp. 43. 

Proceedings of sundry Citizens of Baltimore, convened for the pur- 
pose of devisug the most efficient Means of Improving the InteieouiBt 
of that City with the Western States. 

Account <^ the Visit of General La Fayette to the United States, 
from his arrival in August, 1834, to his embarkation on board ef the 
Brandywine Frigate, return to France, receptio% and retireaMnt at 
La Grange. 

Nahant, or the Floure of Souvenance. Philadelphia. Carey Sl Lea. 

Remarks on the Policy and Practice of the the United i^tes and 
Great Britain in their Treatment of Indians. From the *< North 
American Review,*' No. LV.» for Aprili 1837» Boston. Frederick T, 
Gray. 8vo. pp. 78. 

The House Servant's Directory^ or a Monitor for the Use of Private 
Families. By Robert Roberts. Boston. Munroe k, Francis. 

METAPHYSICS. 

Essays devoted principally to the Discussion of the great Metaphysibal 
Question of, how we acquire a Knowledge of Eictemal Objects. New 
York. G.&C. CarvilL 

Elements of Intellectaal Philosophy, designed as a Text-Book. By 
Thomas C. Upham. Portland Wdliam Hyde. 8vo. pp. 504. 

MUSIC. 

A Musical Catechism, for the Use of Singing Schools. Concord. 
H. £. Moore. 

NATURAL BISTORT. 

The Philosophy of Natural History. By William Smellie, Member of 
the Antiquarian and Royal Societies of Eldinburgh. With an Introduc- 
tion and various Additions and Alterations, intended to adapt it to the 
orient State of Knowledge, by John Ware, M. D. Second Edition. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, &. WUkiflfi. 8vo. pp.332. 
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'OKAVIOKS ANB ▲DDBSSHSI. 

An Eido^ on Thomas Jefferson, delivered before the Columbian 
Institnte, on the 6th of January, 1827. By Samuel H. Smith. 

An Address upon the Effects of Ardent Spirits, delivered in the Town 
Hall of Lime, Janoai^ 8th, 1837. By Jonathan Kittredge. Published 
by the Lime Association for the Promotion of Temperance. 

Address delivered at the Eleventh Anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, I>ecember 25, 1826. By Timothy Fuller. Boston. 
C. S. Hamilton. 8vo. pp. 27. 

Address, delivered b^ ColonelJames Gadsden, to the Florida Institute 
of Agriculture, Antiqmties, and Science, at its first public Anniversary, 
January 4, 1827. 8vo. pp. 14. 

An Oration before the Washington Benevolent Society, delivered on 
the 22d of February, 1827. By William P. Dwight 

MORAL FHIL080FHT. 

Paley's Moral Philsophy, abridged, and adapted to the Constitution, 
Laws, and Usages of the United States. By B. Judd, A. M. New York. 
Collins &. Hannay. 

NOVELS. 

• _ 

l%e Tennessean ; % Novel Founded on Facts. By Mrs. Anne Royall. 
12mo. pp. 372. 

Nortfawood ; a Tald of New England. By Mrs. S. L Hale. Boston. 
Bowles & Dcarboni. 2 v<ds. 12mo. 

POET&T. 

Alnwick Castle ; with other Poems. New York. G. &> C. CarvilL 
Bvo. pp.64. 

THE0I.O«T. 

A Sermon, delivered at the Installation of the Rev. Jacob Scales, at 
Henniker, New Hampshire, January 17, 1827 ; and at the Ordination of 
the Rev. Daniel Crosby, at Conway, Massachusetts, January 31, 17)i7. 
By Justin Edwards, Pastor of the South Church in Andover. Andover. 
Flagg & Gould, pp. 21. 

A Sermon, delxvered at the Funeral of the Hon. Tapping Reeve, late 
Chief Justice of the State of Connecticut, who died December, 13, 1823. 
Widi Explanatory Notes. By Lyman Beecher, D. D. 
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Whilb the law is continually becoming, in this country, more 
and more intricate, and the obstacles to the mastery of it more 
and more formidable to the student, there is, at the same time, an 
almost correspondent multiplication of helps and facilities in the 
acquisition of legal knowledge. Of these means of assisting the 
young, and improving the character of the profession, we shall 
now advert only to the establishment of law-schools by private 
gentlemen of legal eminence, and of law-professorships in our 
colleges. It is about half a century since me late Judge Reeve 
opened a school for the instruction of students at law, at Litchfield, 
in Connecticut, and adopted the plan of delivering a systematical 
course of lectures. That school, afterwards taught jointly by its 
venerable founder and Mr. Gould, is stiU maintamed, with undi- 
minished reputation and advantage, by the latter gendeman, and 
has, for more than thir^ years, been the resort of numerous pupils 
from all pans of the United States. Many of the most eminent 
men of our country, in the several departments of the national 
and state governments, and especially at the bar and on the bench, 
received their legal education, wholly or in part, at this approved 
institution. The reputation and utility oi this first successful 
attempt, in the United States, to facilitate the attainment of legal 
science, by stated, methodical, written instruction, intermixed with 
the requisite oral illustration, have contributed much to the estab- 
lishment of other private schools of a similar kind, and to the intro- 
duction into, or connexion with, our public seminaries, of a highly 
improved course of lectures on our general and local jurisprudence. 
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The late chief justice of Connecdcut lived to see the extensive 
and extending benefits of the plan to which he gave the first 
impulse ; but it is reftdrV^d to the hundreds of his grateful auditors, 
who cherish his memory ^th filial reverence and afl^don, to 
witaess, at no distant day, its wider difiiision, and its more efikctive 
agency in elevatimt the character and advancbg the booor of 
their profession. We confidendy anticipate, as the efiect of the 
instruction now given by numerous able and learned gentlemen in 
difi^nt parts of our country, in private law-schools and in public 
colleges, a bar more generally erudite and profound dian heretofore, 
and a gradual retirement of ignorant and impudent pretenders, 
to their merited obscurity and insignificance. We do not mean 
to be understood, that all tb^ schods, to which we have referred, 
affi>rd equal advantages, and promise equally auspicious results ; 
but that all will further the cause of legal education, and produce 
Iheir appropriate fruits. 

Strata jacent pasilm raa qoique sab arbore pom. 

Notice was lately taken, b the ** United States Literary Gazette," * 
of Jud|e Reeve's ** TVeatise on the Law of Descents," and of 
" The Summary of the Law and Practice of Real Actions," by 
P^fessor Steams of Harvard Univeraty, as valuable productions, 
for which we are indebted to the establishment of lawrschools. 
The treatise of the former gentleman, on '*The Domestic Rela* 
tions. Powers of Chancery,'^ &c., we are informed in his Preface, 
"contains that which for many years had been deb'vered as lectures 
to pupils." The lectures of the late Mr. Justice Wilson, delivered 
thir^-seven years ago, while he was professor of law in the college 
of Philadelphia (afterwards united with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, under the latter tide), are, we believe, the first fruits which 
the profession gathered from the stock of law-professorships m 
the American colleges. The course, which that learned professor 
had prescribed to nimself, was never completed ; nor do those 
parts of it, which he accomplished, seem to have received the 
corrections that he doubtless would have made, if he had prepared 
them for the press. They come to us with many of the disad- 
vantages which usually attend posthumous publications. They 
were printed in 1804, under the inspection of an editor, who 
thougnt himself not at liberty to make any alterations m the 
author's language. With all these circumstances to diminish the 
value of the work, it is, nevertheless, a desirable accession to our 
libraries, and subsequent lecturers have drawn largely fi^m its 

•Sea Tol. t. p. fll9t and fol. iii. p. llt^ 
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«tores« The urdor with which the author Giild?ated hb favorite 
scieoce, and the important services which he rendered to his 
country, entitle him to a most respectful remembrance. 

Mr. Hofiinan, Professor of Law m the Universily of Maryland, 
pubKshed his *' Course of Legal Study" in 1817, by which he 
jusdy acquired much reputation, and made the members of the 
profession his debtors. From the Law Academy of Philadelphia, 
opened in 1821, the public have received the "Dissertation on 
the Nature and Extent of the Jurisdiction of the Courts of the 
United States,*' by Mr. Du Ponceau, and a "Sketch of the 
National Judiciary rowers exercised ip the Unked States prior 
to the adoption of the Federal Constitution,'' by Mr. Sergeant.' 
These gentlemen are the presiding ofik^rs of that institution; and 
" The United States literary Gazette ^ for June last, contains a 
oommeodau^ notice of an acadeoiioal exercise of one of their 
students. Mr. Du Ponceau's Dissertation is very creditable to 
his learning and acuteness, and is of high value to the (Most and 
maturest jurisconsults of our country. But, with greet sobmissioiit 
we must be allowed to question the utility of pressmg upon the 
students at ]aw an investigation of "the upper points'' of jurispru- 
dence which are.discussed b that very able wor^. Justice requires 
PS to add, that it was delivered as a valedictory address to a cla^. 
It was, with much judgment, we think, reserved for 9i final lesson. 
We exceedingly doubt, whether any young man, though be may 
have been three years at the feet of Gamaliel, can master those 
topics. They reauire, as we copceive, that more extensive and 
multifarious knowledge of legal history and principles should be 
applied to the consideration of them, than any pupil can obtain 
ditfing the short novitiate prescribed in our country. Our pn>- 
Ibuodest lawyeis, indudins the judges of our highest national 
tribunal, haire heretofiire difiered, and still differ, on these great 
qoesdons. It is qoC our belief,— however ingeniously they may 
be mooted there,— that the youth of our law-^hools will ever be 
competent tantas companere lites^ 

We are not without fear, that in some of the institutions, where 
legal education is now sought, the great code of our national 
jurisprudence will receive more than its due share of attention. 
That code " bas now become a solid and magnificent structure, 
and it seems destbed, at no very distant period of time, to cast a 
sl)ade over the l^ss elevated, and perhaps we must add, the less 
attractive and ambitioufi systems ot justice in the several states." 

** There are several reasons," says the former chaneellor of 
New York, ** why we may anticipate the still increasing influence 
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of the foderal gOTernment, and the c<mtiniial enlargement of the 
national systema of law in magnitude and value. The judiciary of 
the United States has an advantage over many of the state courts 
in the tenure of the office of the judges, and the liberal and stable 
provision fi>r their support. The United States are, by these nieans« 
fairly entitled to command better talents^ and to look for more 
firmness of purpose, greater independence of action, and brighter 
displays of learning. The federal administration of justice has a 
manifest superiority over that of the individual states, in conse- 
quence of the uniformity of its decisions, and the universality of 
their application. Every state court will naturally be disposed to 
borrow liffht and aid from the national courts, rather than from the 
courts of other individual states, which will probably never be so 
generally respected and understood. The states are multiplying 
so fast, and the reports of their judicial decisions are becoming so 
numerous, that few lawyers will be able or willing to master all the 
intricacies and anomalies of local law, existing beycmd the bounda- 
ries of their own state. Twenty-four independent state courts of 
final jurisdiction over the same questions, arising upon the same 
general code of common and of equity law, must necessarily impair 
ihe symmetry of that code. 

" The danger to be apprehended %$, that students will not have 
the courage to enter the complicated labyrinth of so many systems, 
and that they will, of course, entirely neglect them, and be contented 
with a knowledge of the law of their own state, and the law of the 
United States, and then resort, for further assistance, to the never- 
failing fountains of European wisdom. 

" But, though the national judiciary may be deemed preeminent 
in the wei^t of its influence, the authority of its decisions, and in 
the attraction of their materials, there are abundant considerations 
to cheer and animate us in the cultivation of our own local law. 
The judicial power of the United States is necessarily limited to 
national objects. The vast field of the law of property, the very 
extensive head of equity jurisdiction, and the principal rights and 
duties which flow from our civil and domestic relations, fall within 
the control, and we might almost say, the exclusive cognizance of 
of the sUte governments. We look essentially to the state courts 
for protection to all these momentous interests. They touch, in 
their operation, every chord of human sympathy, and control our 
best destinies. It is their province to reward and to punish. Their 
blessings and their terrors will accompany us to the fireside, and 
be ' in constant activity before the public eye.' The elementary 
principles of the common law are the same in every state, and 
equally enlighten and invigorate every part of our country. Our 
municipal codes can be made to advance with equal steps with that 
of the nation, in discipline, in wisdom, and in lustre, if the state 
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gOTernments (as they ought in all honest policy) will only render 
equal patronage and security to the administration of justice. The 
true interests, and the permanent freedom of this country require, 
that the jurisprudence of the individual states should be cultivated, 
cherished, and exalted, and the dignity and reputation of the state 
authorities sustained with becoming pride. In their subordinate 
relation to the United States, they should endeavour to discharge 
the duty which they owe to the latter, without forgetting the respect 
which they owe to themselves. In the appropriate language of 
Sir William Blackstone, and which he applied to the people of his 
own country, they should be * loyal, yet free; obedient, and yet 
independent.* " 

This extract is from the last of that class of publications of 
which we have just spoken, and of which the title stands at the 
head of this article. The author, in 1798, was appointed by 
Crovernor Jay, an associate justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York. In 1804, he was promoted to the office of chief justice, 
and in 1814, was made chancellor of that State. This last office 
he held until August, 1823, when, by a preposterous provision in 
the constitution of New York, which forbids the exercise of judi- 
cial (unctions by men more than sixty years old, his country was 
deprived of those official services with which it had been so 
eminently blessed, and by which he had secured the renown of 
one of the ablest and most accomplished of American jurists. 
The trustees of C!olumbia Cdlege (New York) thereupon ap- 
pointed him professor of law in that institution, and he resolved, 
to use his own language, to employ the entire leisure, in which 
he found himself, in further endeavours to discharge the debt 
which, according to Lord Bacon, every man owes to his profession. 
The volume before us contains twenty-three lectures, delivered to 
" a collection of interesting young gentlemen,'' who placed them- 
selves under his instruction, and is now submitted '^ to the notice 
of students, and of the jimior members of the profession, for whose 
use they were originally compiled.*' 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part comprises 
nine lectures on the Law of Nations ; the second, ten lectures on 
the Government and Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United 
States ; and the third, four lectures on the various Sources of the 
Municipal Law of the several States. 

We think the First Part is an adtnirable summary of the most 
important princi{des of the law of nations. Indeed we have never 
seen so much valuable matter, on this subject, compressed into so 
narrow a compass. Still it is very lucid and intelligible. The 
author evinces an intimate acquaintance with alj the best writers. 
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aocient and modeni, who have treated od natura] asid natioiial 
law, and very happily illustrates, from the jouniak of our oond- 
nental congress, and other historical sources, the sound learning 
which our revolutionary worthies employed in working out the 
deliverance of their country. We extract a passage firom the 
eighth lecture, on Treaties, because we esteem it as the orthodox 
faith on a point, which once gready agitated the politicians of 
this country. 

'' Treaties of peace, when made by the competent power, are 
obligatory upon the whole nation. If the treaty requires the pay- 
ment of money to carry it into effect, and the money cannot be 
raised but by an act of the legislature, the treaty is morally 
obli^tory upon the legislature to pass the law, and to refuse it 
woidd be a breach of public faith. The department of the govern- 
ment that is intrusted by the constitution with the treaty-making 
power, is competent to bind the national faith in its discretion ; 
fer the power to make treaties of peace must be coextensive with 
aU the exigencies of the nation, and necessarily involves in it that 
portion of the national sovereignty which has the exclusive direction 
of all dif^matic negociations and contracts with foreign powers. 
All treaties made by that power become of absolute efficacy, be- 
eause they are the supreme law of the land." p. 165. 

In this connexion, we cite fix)m the second part of this work, 
(Lecture XIII.) two other paragraphs, which we fully approve. 

**The question, whether a treaty constitutionally made, was 
obligatory upon congress, equally as any other national engagement 
womd be, if fiiirly made by the competent authority ; or whether 
congress had any discretionary power to carry into eflfect a treaty 
requiring the appropriation of money, or other act to be done on 
their part, or to refose -it their sanction, was greatly discussed in 
congress in the year 1796, and again in 1616. The house of repre* 
sentatives, at the former period, declared, by resolution, that when 
a treaty depended for the .execution of any of its stipulations on an 
act of congress, it was the right and duty of the house to deliberate 
on the expediency or inexpediency of carrying such treaty into 
effect. It cannot be mentioned, at this day, without equal regret 
and astonishment, that such a resolution passed the house of repre- 
sentatives on the 7th of April, 1796. But it was a naked abstract 
claim of right never acted upon ; and congress shortly afterwards 
passed a law to carry into effect the very treaty with Great Britain, 
which gave rise to thai resolution. President Washington, in his 
message to the house of representatives ot the 30th of March, 1796, 
explicitly denied the existence of any such power in congress ; and 
he insisted, that every treaty duly made by the president and senate, 
and promulgated, thencef<Nward became the law of the land. 
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" If a treaty be the law of the hmd, it ki as maeh oUigalorjr upon 
eoegreBs as upon say other branch of the govemnient, or upon the 
people at large, so long as it cootiDttes in force and unrepealed. 
The house of representatives are not above the law, and they have 
no dispensing power. They have a right to make and r^Mal lawi^ 
provided the senate and president concur ; bm without such eooh 
currenoe, a law in the shape of a treaty is as binding upon them as 
if it were in the shape or an act of congress, or of an article of 
the constitution, or of a contract made by authority of law. The 
argument in favor of the binding and conclusive efficacy of every 
treaty made by the president and senate, is so clear and palpablci 
that it has probably carried very general conviction tltfoughont 
the community, and this may be now considered as the decided 
sense of public opinion. This was the sense of the hduse of repre* 
sentatives in 1816, and the resolution of 1796 would not now be 
repeated." pp. 267, 268. 

In the same lecture, entitled '' Of the President," we find a 
inndication of that clause in our natioDal constitution, which con- 
fides the power of ratifying treaties to the president and senate. 
In the " rforth American Keview " for October last, there is an 
ardcle on the constitution of the new republic of Cdombia, m 
which die writer asserts, that the merit €j superior uMom and 
prudence ii due to that canstiiutionf which suunits the ratification 
of erery treaty to the congress, thereby avoiding the inconsisteney 
of giving to one department the declaration of war, and to another 
die power of determining the proprieQr of continuing it ; and 
avoiding also the collision to which it may he feared this distri- 
bution vrill ultimately give rise. We stiffly withhold otir assent to 
such notions, wheresover found and bv whomsoever advanced. 
We maintain the faith which we have plighted to our own consti- 
tution, and regard this feature with too much complacencv to be 
estranged by the fescmation of aiw youthful rival that sohcits an 
admiring gaze at her difierent conformation. Among the various 
reasons that influence our preference, are the following, taken 
fit>m the book now under review. 

" The president has also the power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the 
senators present concur. 

" Writers on government have differed in opinion as to the nature 
of this power, and whether it be properly, in the natural distribution 
of power, of legislative or executive cognizance. As treaties are 
declared by the constitution to be the supreme law of the land, and 
as, by means of them, new relations are formed, and oUigations 
contracted, it mi^ht seem to be more consonant to the princij^es 
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of republican goTemmenty to consider the rigbt of condoding 
specific terms of peace as of legislative jurisdiction. This has 
generally been the case in free goTemments. The determinations 
respecting peace, as well as of war, were made in the public 
assemblies of the nation at Athens and Rdme, and in all the Gothic 
governments of. Europe, when they first arose out of the rude insti- 
tutions of the ancient Germans. On the other hand, the preliminary 
negotiations which may be required, the secrecy and dei^tch 
proper to take advantage of the sudden and favorable turn of 
public affairs, seem* to render it expedient to place this power in 
the hands of the executive department The constitution of the 
United States has been influenced by the latter, more than by the 
former considerations, for it has placed this power with the presi- 
dent, under the advice and control of the senate, who are to be 
considered for this purpose in the light of an executive council. 
The president is the constitutional organ of communication with 
foreign powers, and the efficient agent m the conclusion of treaties; 
but ^e consent of two thirds of the senators present is essential to 
give validity to his negotiations. To have required the acquiescence 
of a more numerous body, would have been productive of delay, 
disorder, imbecility, and, probably, in the end, a direct breach of 
the constitution. The history of Holland shows the danger and 
folly of placing too much limitaiton on the exercise of the treaty- 
making power. By the fundamental charter of the United Provinces, 
peace could not be made without the unanimous consent of the 
provinces ; and yet, without multiplying instances, it is sufficient 
to observe, that the immensely important and fundamental treaty 
of Munster, in 1648, was made when Zealand was opposed to it ; 
and the peace in 1661, when Utrecht was opposed. So feeble are 
mere limitations upon paper — ^mere parchment barriers, when 
standing in opposition to the strong force of public exigency. 

" The senate of the United States is a body of men most wisely 
selected for the deposit of this power. They are easily assembled, 
are governed by steady systematic views, feel a due sense of 
national character, and can act with promptitude and firmness.'* 
pp. 266, 267. 

The Second Pari of this work contains a historical sketch of 
die American Union, and a comprehensive view of the three great 
departments of the national 'government, with a very lucid expo- 
sition of the judicial constructions that have been given of the 
constitutional powers of the several branches of that government. 
We intended to institute a comparison of this part of the volume 
with Mr. Sergeant's publicatiod on Coiutitutional Law; but our 
contracted limits will hardly allow us to pursue that course. We, 
therefore, renounce our former intention, and proceed to say, that 
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Professor Kent has, in our judgment, made an excellent abstract 
of the decisions of our national courts on these mpst interesting 
and important points. Whoever has examined his judgments, 
while he adorned the bench of New York, cannot have miled to 
admire the elegance as well as the learning and ability of his 
historical deductions. We think he is equally fortunate in his 
e£brts of a similar kind, in the lectures on the jurisprudence of 
the United States. We quote some of the concluding remarks in 
the nineteenth lecture. 

" I have now finished the second general division of this course 
of iectares relating to the government and constitutional juris- 
prudence of the United States. Though I have considered the 
subject in a spirit of free and liberal inquiry, as the series of deci* 
Bions in the federal courts have been brought under examination, 
I have uniformly felt, and it has been my invariable disposition to 
inculcate, a strong sentiment of deference and respect for the judi- 
cial authorities of the union. No point or question of any moment, 
touching the constraetion of the powers of the government, and 
which has received an atithoritative determination, has beea 
intentionally omitted. There are several important constitutional 
questions which remain yet to be settled ; but, if we recur back to 
the judicial annals of the United States for the last thirty years, we 
shall find that many of the most interesting discussions which had 
arisen, and which were of a nature to affect deeply the tranquUlity 
of the nation, have auspiciously terminated. 

" The definition of direct taxes within the intendment of the 
constitution ; the extent of the power of congress to regulate com* 
merce with foreign nations and among the several states; the 
power to establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies ; the power of congress over 
the militia of the states; their power of exclusive legislation over 
districts and ceded places ; the mass of implied powers incidental 
to the express powers of congress, such as the power to institute 
and protect an incorporated bank,, to lay a general and indefinite 
embargo, and to give to the United States, as a creditor, priority 
of payment, have all received elaborate discussion in the Supreme 
Court, and they have, to a certain extent, been ascertained and 
defined by judicial decisions. So, also, the extent of the constitui- 
tional prohibitions upon the states, not to pass ex post facto laws; 
and not to pass laws impairing the obligation of contracts ; and not 
to impede or control by taxes, or grants, or any other exercise of 
power, the lawful authorities, or institutions, or rights and privileges 
depending on the constitution and laws of the United States, has 
been expilored and declared by a series of determinations, which 
have contributed in an eminent degree to secure and consolidate 
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the union, and to elevate the dignity and enlarge the influence <^ 
the national ffovemment. 

" The power of the president to reroore all executive officers at 
his will and pleasure, has been settled, not indeed judicially, but 
perhaps as effectually, by the declared sense of the legislature, and 
the uniform acquiescence and practice of the government. The 
absolute and uncontrolable efficacy of the treaty-making power, has 
also been definitively established, after a struggle against it on the 
part of the house of representatives; which at one time threatened 
to disturb the very foundations of the cdtastitution. 

'' The comprehensive claims of the judicial power, as being 
coextensive with all cases that can arise under the constitution, 
and laws, and treaties of the union, have been powerfully and 
successfully vindicated. The appellate jurisdicticMi of the Supreme 
Court, controlling and causing to bow to its supremacy, the highest 
courts of justice in the several states; the extensive sway of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; the character of the parties 
necessary to give cognizance to the federal courts ; the faith and 
credit which are to be given in each state to the records and judi- 
cial proceedings in every other state ; the sovereignty of congress 
over all its territories, without the bounds of any particular state ; 
and the entire and supreme authority of all the constitutional 
powers of the nation, when coming in collision with any of the 
residuary or asserted powers of the states, have all been declared 
(as we have seen in the course of these lectures) by an authority 
which claims our respect and obedience." 413— -415, 

Our readers, we trust, will unite with us in saying, with the 
author of this work, that '^ we cannot conceive of any thine more 
grand and imposing in the whole administration of human justice, 
than the spectacle of the Supreme Court sitting in solemn judgment 
upon the conflicting claims of the national and state sovereignties, 
and tranquillizing all jealous and angry passions, and binding to- 
gether this great confederacy of states in peace and harmony, by 
the ability, Sie moderation, and the equity of its decisions." 

The senators of the United States are, by the cons;titution, to 
be chosen by the legislatures of the states, and the several legis- 
latures are authorized to prescribe the manner of holding elections 
for these officers. It is the opinion of the author of these lectures, 
that the constitution meant not the members of the legislature per 
capitUj but the legislature in the true technical sense, being the 
two houses acting m their separate and organized capacities, with 
the ordinary constitutional right of negative on each other's pro- 
ceedings. This, he says, was a contemporary exposition of the 
consdtution, maintained in the well known letters of the Federal 
Farmer J who surveyed that instrument witfi a jealous and scru- 
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tinizing eye. Tet it has been the practice in New York (and we 
believe also in Rhode Island and Delaware) to choose senators^fay 
a joint vote of the two.houses ; and this construction has probably 
been too long settled by the recognition of senators thus electea, 
to be now disturbed. The senate of the United States, it will 
be recollected, are the sole judges of the election of their own 
members. 

The foUowinz passage, from the thirteenth lecture, respecting 
the election of a president of the United States, will not be 
deemed inopportune. 

**The mode of his appointment presented one of the most difficult 
and momentous questions that could have occupied the deliberations 
of the assembly which framed the constitution ; and if ever the tran- 
quillity of this nation is to be disturbed, and its peace jeopardized, 
by a struggle for power among themsel?es, it will be upon this very 
subject of the choice of a president. This is the question that is 
eventually to test the goodness, and try the strength of the consti- 
tntion ; and if we shall be able, for half a century hereafter, to 
continue to elect the chief magistrate of the union with discretion, 
moderation, and integrity, we shall undoubtedly stamp the highest 
value on our national character, and recommend our republican 
institutions, if not to the imitation, yet certainly to the esteem and 
admiration of the more enlightened part of mankind. The expe- 
rience of ancient and modern Europe has been unfavorable to the 
practicability of a fair and peaceable popular election of the execu- 
tive head of a great nation. It has been found impossible to guard 
the election from the mischiefs of foreign intrigue and domestic 
turbulence, from violence or corruption ; and mankind have gen- 
erally taken refuge from the evils of popular elections in hereditary 
executives, as being the least evil of the two. The most recent 
and remarkable change of this kind occurred in France in 1804, 
when the legislative body changed their elective into an hereditary 
monarchy, on the avowed ground that the competition of popular 
elections led to corruption and violence. And it is a curious fact 
in European history, that, on the first partition of Poland in 1773, 
when the partitioning powers thought it expedient to foster and 
confirm all the defects of its wretched government, they sagaciously 
demanded of the Polish diet, that the crown should continue elective. 
This was done for the very purpose of keeping the door open for 
foreign intrigue and influence. Mr. Paley condemns all elective 
monarchies, and he thinks nothing is gained by a popular choice 
worth the dissentions, tumults, and interruptions of regular indus- 
try, with which it is inseparably attended. I am not called upon 
to question the wisdom or policy of preferring hereditary to elective 
monarchies among the great nations of Europe, where different 
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orders and ranks of society are established, and large masses of 
property accumulated in the hands of single indinduals, and where 
Ignorance and poverty are widely diifased, and standing armies are 
necessary to preserve the stability of the government . The state of 
society and of property in this country, and our moral and pohtical 
habits, have enabled us to adopt the republican principle, and to 
maintain it hitherto with illustrious success. It remains to be seen 
' whether the checks which the constitution has provided against 
the dangerous propensities of our system will ultimately prove 
effectual. The election of a supreme executive magistrate for a 
whole nation, affects so many interests, addresses itself so strongly 
to popular passions, and holds out such powerful temptations to 
ambition, that it necessarily becomes a strong trial to public virtue, 
and even hazardous to the public tranquillity/* pp. 255, 257. 

The Third Part of this book is occupied by lectures on Statute 
Law, the Repoits of Judicial Decisions, the principal Publica- 
tions on the Common Law, and a sketch of the history of the 
Civil Law. 

We make no apology for the length of the extracts which we 
have made from this elegant and valuable publication. Indeed 
wo know not how our pages could be better filled. We shall 
finish will) a passage from the conclusion of the twenty-first 
lecture. 

*^ I have now finished a succinct detail of the principal reporters ; 
and when the studeut has been thoroughly initiated in the elements 
of legal science, I would strongly recommend them to notice. The 
old cases prior to the year lt5^, need only be occasionally con-* 
suited, and the leading decisions in them examined. Some of 
them, however, are to be deeply explored and studied, and particu- 
larly those cases and decisions which have spread their influence 
far and wide, and established principles which lie at thie founda- 
tions of English jurisprudence. Such cases have stood the scrutiny 
of contemporary judges, and been illustrated by succeeding artists, 
and are destined to guide and control the most distant posterity. 
The reports of cases since the middle of the last century, ought, 
. in most instances, to be read in course, and they will conduct the 
student over an immense field of forensic discussion. They con- 
tain that great body of the commercial law, and of the law of 
contracts, and of trusts, which governs at this day. They are 
worthy of being studied even by scholars* of taste and general 
literature, as being authentic memorials of the business and man- 
ners of the age in which they were composed. Law reports are 
dramatic in their plan and structure. They abound in pathetic 
incident, and displays of deep feeling. They are faithful records 
of those ' little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind,' 
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that fill up the princ^Ml drama of huinan life ; and which are 
engendered by the love, of power, the appetite for wealth, the 
ailurementa of pleasure, the delusions of self-interest, the melan- 
choly perversion of talent, and the machinations of fraud. They 
give us the skilful debates at the bar, and the elaborate opinioua 
on the bench, delivered with the authority of oracular wisdom. 
They become deeply interesting, because they contain true por- 
traits of the talents and learning of the sages of the law. We 
should have known but very little of the great mind and varied 
accomplishments of Lord Mansfield, if we had not been possessed 
of the faithful reports of his decisions. It is there that his title to 
the character of ' founder of the commercial law of England ' is 
verified. A like value may be attributed to the reports of the 
decisions of Holt, Hardwicke, Willes, Wilmot, De Grey, Camden, 
Thurlow, Kenyon, Sir William Scott, and many other illustrious 
names, which will be as immortal as the English law. 

" Nor is it to be overlooked as a matter of minor importanoev 
that the judicial tribunals have been almost uniformly distmguished 
for their immaculate purity. Every person well acquainted with 
the contents of the English reports, must have been struck with the 
unbending integrity and lofly morals with which the courts were 
inspired. I do not know where we could resort, among all the 
volumes of human compositions* to find more constant, more tran- 
quil, and more sublime manifestations of the intrepidity of conscious 
rectitude. If we were to go back to the iron times of the Tudors, 
and follow judicial history down from the first page in Dyer to the 
last page of the last reporter, we should find the higher courts of 
civil judicature, generally, and with rare exceptions, presenting 
the image of the sanctity of a temple, where truth and justice 
seem to be enthroned and to be personified in their decrees." pp. 
402,463. 

"Another volume is wanting," says the author, "to embrace all 
the material parts of tlie lectures which have been composed," and 
he intimates an intention of preparing it for the press, during the 
present year, unless it should be apprehended that it " would be 
trespassing too far on the patience and indulgence of the public." 
We know of but one way in which that learned gentleman can 
trespass on the public patience — and that is, by withholding much 
longer the elementary treatises on the law of property, of personal 
rights, and of commercial contracts, which, he informs us, are 
destined to fill the next volume. 

When we contemplate the present advanced state of jurispru- 
dence in this country and in England, together with the improve- 
ments in legal educatioh, and recur to Fulbeck's " Directory to 
the Study of the Law," published in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
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Sir Henry Spelman^s afiecting descripdon of the distress with 
which he was overborne at his first entrance upon the course of 
professional reading prescribed to him, we shall not be inclined 
to complain, "that the former dajs were better than these.*^ 
On the contrary, we may each, in regard to this subject, well 
adopt the language of Ovid ; 

" Priaca jovent alios : ego me Dunc denique natum 

Gratolor : fa«c etas moribus apta meis. 
Nod, quia nunc torrs lentum subdocitur auniiD, 

Lectaqoe diveno littore concha venit : 
Nee, quiadecrescDot eflbsso mariDore montu ; 

Nee quia onnilee mole fugantur aque ; 
Sed quia cultus adest ; nee nonros mansit ia aimos 

Rttsticitafl priicis ilia superttes avif.** 



JTi£ Rivals of Acadia^ an Old Siory of the A*eu^ World. Boston. 

Wells fa Lilly. 12mo. pp.270. 

Great is the debt of gratitude which the readers of novels 
owe to the author of " Waverley,*' founded not only on the rich 
sources of entertainment with which he has supplied them in his 
own matchless writings, but in a certain degree on the happy 
influence his example has shed upon the productions of other 
writers. The popular taste in this department of literature has 
undergone a roost essential alteration at the hands of this grdat 
master, and calls for a different style of composition from that so 
long in favor with readers of sensibility . Instead of the sickly 
sentimentalism, and die-away scenes and characters of the old 
novel, we require now some vigor of style, and personages who 
shall bear a decent resemblance to real flesh and blood, and behave 
themselves as human beings would probably do in like circum- 
stances. This healthful state of things we attribute mainly to the 
Waverley novels, and we venture to say, that no reader of the^e 
works is likely to retain a relish for the mawkish stuff which has 
turned the heads of many discreet persons, as well as simple ones, 
in times past. The Porters, Roches, and others of that school, 
must conform to this change of taste, or hang their harps upo^ the 
willows. Well may one of them exclaim, in a tone of despon- 
dency quite characteristic of the family, " O when shall I regain 
myorbit of peace and glory ! " * 

The union of history with fiction is another feature of the novel of 
the present day. The propriety of tliis alliance has been doubted 
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• Motto of ** Honor CUara.** 
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and denied by many writers ; but, for ourselves, while we can 
have so good Ulustrations of historical events and characters as we 
are presented with in many of the Waverley novels, '^ Brambletye 
House," and others of this class, we shall not regret very sensibly 
an occasional anachronism, or a slight transposition of facts, nor 
t think that the genius of history has any good cause of complaint. 

It is of little importance- to the novel-reader, whether Charles 11. 
was really concealed at Woodstock, or whether the events de^ 
scribed by the novelist as having taken place there, ever actually 
occurred ; it is enough for liim that the magic powers of the author 
of '^ Waverley " have consecrated the spot, by associating with it 
characters and events of the deepest* interest; and if any of this 
interest is borrowed from the elevated rank which some of the 
personages sustain on the historian's page, the debt is amply 
repaid by the new attractions which the novelist imparts to that 
pordon of history. 

We are glad to find, that the writers of our own country are 
following, magno intertaUo it may be, the example of this great 
' master, in combining real with fictitious events. We believe 
that by this means a much stronger interest may be excited in 
relation to die early history of this country, than has heretofore 
existed. Something has been already done by accomplished 
writers among us, and we hope that such will continue their 
labors^ and shed new light on the patriarchal character and man- 
ners of our forefathers. 

The vohime before us is a favorable specimen of this class of 
productions, the author having succeeded in interweaving, in a 
very agreeable manner, certain historical events with a tale of no 
ordinary interest. We know not whether this work is a coup d^essai 
of its writer, as has been suggested ; but we must confess, that its 
pages have afibrded us a good degree of gratification. There are 
no glaring defects of style or diction, such as we have noticed 
in some other similar productions. The language is throughout 
sinaple and well chosen, adapted to propel the reader with a 
gentle and untiring vekx^ity through scenes of great beauty and 
mterest. A considerable degree of power is occasionally shown, 
but the general tenor of the book is quiet and even. There is a 
freshness in the description of natural scenery, which presents its 
subjects with great distinctness before the eye, and enables one 
«. to identify them easily with nature itself. Any one who has 
enjoyed a summer visit to the green islands on the coast of 
Maine, wiil acknowledge the trum and justness of the author's 
pcture of them, while others mij^t suspect him of giving a false 
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and romanUc coloring to scenes of sterifity and dreariness. Soch 
have yet to learn, that the brief summer enjoyed by our Eastern 
brethren clothes their land, and more especially the fine islands 
which are clustered on its coast, m a verdure more vivid and 
more delightful to the eye, than the sunny fields of the South 
ever exhibit. 

The historical parts of the " Rivals of Acadia " relate to the 
dissensions of two celebrated French colonists, D'Aubey and 
La Tour, between whom the extensive province of Acadia w«s 
divided. D'Aulney ruled the territory lying west of the river St. 
Croix; but, dissatisfied with this allotment, he endeavoured to 
dispossess La Tour of his government, situated east of that river* 
The former fixed his head-quarters at a fort near the mouth of 
the Penobscot, the latter at St. John's, in the present province of 
New Brunswick. The colonists of Massachusetts Bay did not 
m>enly favor either party, but evidently leaned to the side of La 
Tour, for no other reason, perhaps, than that he was professedly a 
Hugonot. His sincerity in this particular was regarded, however, 
as somewhat doubtful. In the summer of 1643, during the admin« 
tstration of Governor Winthrop, La Tour came to Boston in a large 
armed vessel, the crew of which were protestants of Rochelle. 
He had the year before sent his lieutenant to conciliate the good 
opinion of the colonists, and prepare them for the demand he 
now made of supplies to enable him to carry on the war against his 
enemy, D' Aulney. The first chapter of the " Rivals of Acadiaf 
contains a pretty faithful account of his visit, as recorded by some 
of the old writers. The first appearance of so large a vessel under 
strange cdors excited great consternation among the good people of 
the infant metropolis, more especially as the fort on Castle Island 
was entirely destitute of men to defend it, and the worthy governor 
himself was with his family on one of the islands. Moreover, a 
pleasure boat, filled with some of the most, valued citizens, was 
scudding gaily across the harbor at the very moment of the French 
ship's arrival, and a boat was seen despatched from her in pursuit 
of the pleasure party, apparently with hostile intentions. Three 
" shallops" were immediately filled with men, and sent down the 
harbor. It soon appeared, however, that there ivas no cause of 
alarm. La Tour's lieutenant had espied in the pleasure boat, a 
gentleman to whose hospitality he had been indebted in his last 
year's visit, and forthwith ordered out one of the ship's boats for 
the purpose of joining the party. The result of La Tour's visai 
to Boston was the enlistment of about eighty volunteer^, who 
accompanied him to St. John's ; but the colonists as a people, 
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decKned takmg part in his disputes with D'Auhey. Liberty to 
eisSst volunteers was the only favor he obtained. The small force 
he raised in this manner, was commanded by Arthur Stanhope 
(accordmg to our story), a young Englishman, who had held a 
comnaission in the navy of his country, of which he was deprived 
on the score of his father's puritanism. La Tour, on arriving at 
St. John's, learns that D'Aulney, taking advantage of his absence, 
bad appeared with his fleet before the fort, and demanded its 
surrender; but, meeting a warm reception from Madame de la 
Tour, who heroically assumed the command in the absence of her 
husband, he was so far unsuccessful. Before landing. La Tour 
waits iu anxious suspense to obtain exact information respect- 
ing the operations of his rival ; in the mean time^ his lieutenant, 
De Valette, ventures on shore, and disguises himself as an Indian, 
where he meets with the page of Madame de la^Tour, who detects 
his disguise, and furnishes the desired information respecting the 
safety of the fort. De Valette had another object in view in 
makmg this visit ; it related to a lovely niece of Madame, who 
resided with her, and had captivated the heart of the h'eutenant ; 
the page, whom the dull Frenchman did not discover to be the 
pretty demoiselle herself in disguise, laughingly assured him, that 
she had leii the fort. 

D'Aulney returns to Penobscot as soon as he hears of the 
arrival of La Tour, whither he is pursued by Stanhope and De 
Valette. On the return of these young officers. Monsieur de la 
Tour introduces Stanhope to Madame and her beautiful niece. 
De Valette had kindly warned Stanhope, that he could '' ill brook 
a rival " in relation to the latter lady ; but, alas ! his warning voice 
fell aU too late on the ear of the young Englishman. Stanhope 
and Lucie de Courcy did not now meet for the first time, and 
the poor lieutenant was dumbfounded on observing the evident 

Eleasure witli which they saw each other. As she arose to offer 
im her hand with an assumed air of frankness, she " could not 
disguise a certain consciousness, which sent the tell-tale blood to 
her cheeks." The following conversation takes place between 
the "rivals" soon after this interview. 

" ' Then you do not think Mademoiselle de Courcy very beauti* 
fill ? * asked De Valette, detaining Stanhope a moment after the 
&m]ly had retired. *Not exactly beautifiil,' replied Stanhope; 
though she has, — ^what is in my opinion far more captivating, — 
grace, spirit, and intelligence, with beauty enough, 1 allow, to 
render her — ' 'Quite irresistible, you would say!* interrupted 

VOL. II. \S 
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De ValQtIe ; ^but iq gpo4 truth, I care not to hear you %uh tf»B 
oeptence wit^ such a lov^r-HKe panegyric I * * Vour acburatioa 
of her b very exciuf ive,' aaid Stanhope, smiling ; ' but ypu ahbi^q 
not ask an opinion, which you are not willing to. hear ca,ndidiy 
expressed/ ' I ha?e no fear of the truth/ answered De Valette ^ 




should much doubt ^he truth of that love or friendship, which eoulo 
not withstand the trial of even a more prolonged absence.* <i 
suspect there are few who would bear that te9t,' said De Valette^' 
who (Bvidently wished to penetrate the real sentimentfl of Stanhopa; 
^ an4 one must have perseverance indeed, who can remain conatent 
lo Lucie, throuf[h all her whims and disguises.* 'Her gaietf 
springs from b, light and innocent hearty' reiplied Stanhope, ' ai^ 
only renders Ip^r tiiore piqui^t and int^reaV^g ; buti speaking ^ 
diflgu^, ho^Y ^^^t» Q'^ \ ^9 k^ abe pl^jr^ the pretty m^i 
and, for ii(hat purppse was tne chapter assi^ed ? ' * It was ii, tae 
suff^estion ojf Mjaft^in!? ^e la T6;^» I beKeve, an4 ](iUcie's love of 
frcMic Laduced her readily to adopt it. You know the fprt was 
seriously threatened before our return ; a^d, Madame de la Toui;^ 
who had few arounjd her ii^ whom sh^ ^uld confide, found her 
little page extremely useful in executing divers commissions, whicl^, 
in her feminine attire, could not have been achieved with equal 
propriety.' ' I do not think a fondness for disguise is natural to her/ 
said Stanhope ; < though she seems to have supported her bonowed 
character with considerable address.' "^ pp. 89^ 84. 

Lucie dq Courey, deprived of her parents in her infancy, had 
been brought up under the care of beJ- aunt, Madame fips^lei 
who, on the death of her husband, came to reside in the north of 
England, near the elder Mr. Stanhope. 

<< The strict Hugonot principles of the French, lady interest^ 
the rigid Puritan^ and led to a friendly intiipacy between the two 
families. Arthur Stanhope had then just retired[ novfi his profession, 
and the chagrin and disappointment, which at first depressed hii» 
spirits, gradually yielded td the charm which led him, daily to thcj 
house of Madame Rossville. Constant intercourse and fiLmiliai* 
acquaintance strengthened the influence, which Lucie's sweetness 
and vivacity had created, and he soon loved her with the fervor 
and purity of a young and unsophisticated, heart Yet he kived in 
silence ; for his future plans were frustrated, his ambitious hopes 
were blightedj; a writ of proscription and banishment hung.over his 
Other's house, and what had he to ofier to one endowed bjr nature 
and fortune with gifts, which ranked her with the proudest and 
the noblest in the land ! " pp. 86, 67. 
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Od the death of Mtldaiiie Rdsstille, Liide fettiffried to France, 
and joined the family ^f tik Tdiir. SisiMtp^ Vehg compelled to 
follow the fortunes of bis father to America, t&us lost sight of her^ 
•until the unexpected meetine at St. John's. He was now not 
without his anxieties on (tie ^dre of "bh V^lettf , and circum- 
f stances at first tend to codfirm bis suspiciphs tb^t his suit was not 

unfavorably received by Lucie. He wa^ the nephew of La Tour, 
-and, of couT^i 6dwerfullv recommended by this connexion, as 
yreU as by the wishes pf her guardian3, to her choice. "Young, 
Jiandsome.5 and agreeable, he Confe^ed himself her lover, and wh^t 
'ii(0uence had he, or mi^ht be not obtain^ over her a^ections ! " 
While engaged in these reflection^ at the hour of midnight, 

«* The tfieditati^is of SCanhbpe ^ere stiddMy intemipted by the 
feM blirling 6f a dbg, which lay in hier kernel below the window ; 
jCDTd it w/A p^esefltly answered by a low, protracted whistle, tha(t in- 
fltantfy quelled the vigiiant a'nimal's irritation. Arthur mechanically 
rAisM his head, to asc^rtaii!! who was intruding on the silence of 
ilhat lonely hour, a^d Aw a figure approaching with quick, light 
fboitsteps, which a glance assured him was De Valette, He was 
already near the building, and soon stopped beneath a window,, in 
a projecting angle, which he appeared to examine with great atten- 
■tioiL Arthur Mi a painful suspicion, that this casement belonged 
iq Liicie s apartment, and, as it was nearly opposite to his own, he 
drew back to avoid bei'ng observed, though he watched, with 
intense interest, the motionB of De VaTette. The young French- 
ihan applied ai tl&ti^ to his lips, and played a few notes of a lively 
iflr ; then, suddenly breaking off, he changed the measute into one 
to soft and plaintive, Uiat the sbunds seemed to float, like aeriai 
hltfnbotiy, updn the stillness of the night By paused, and lodied 
easmestly towards the window ; the moon shoiie bhghtly against li, 
hut ail was (quiet within, and around, while he sang in a otear an^ 
.manly voiced the Mk>wing serenade ; 

Awake, ihy love ! this! moon on lii^h 
{Shini^ii hi the' deep hhie, arched sly, 
Aild tftirotigh the clustflfariiiff woodbme p0ep«, 
To seek tm cotrch wber^ iiuci^' sleeps. 

Awa^e, my' love ! for see, afur^ 
ShiHeb soil and blight, the evening' stkr ; 
But, oh! its briffhteat beaintf miist die, 
Beneath the light of Lucie's eye. 

Awake, iby love ! dost thou not hear 
The nighibird's carol, wild and clear? 
Bdt not its sweetest notes deftain 
Wden'Lude Kteathns her sweeter straiiL 
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Awake, my love ! the fragant ffale 
Steals odors from yon spicy vafe ; 
But can the richly permmed air 
With Lucie's balmy breath compare ? 

Awake, my love ! for all around, 
With beauty, pleasure, hope, is crowned ; 
But hope nor pleasure dawn on me 
Till Lucie's graceful form I see," 

pp. 92, 9a 

We have extracted these passages as likely to convey a jusC 
notion of the style of the more tender parts of the stoiy. It b 
almost needless to add, that so respectable a herome as Lucie de 
Courcy, was true to her first 4ove, and that ibe most devoted 
attentions of the gay De Valette were not able to win her from it* 
The open and decided opposition of Monsieiu* de la Tour tod 
his lady, tl\e guardians of Lucie, to her choice of Stanhope, 
presented a more serious obstacle to their union. This difficulQr 
was, however, removed in part by the death of Madame de la 
Tour, whose delicate frame, unused to the rigors to which she 
bad been exposed by her residence at St. John's, finally yielded 
before them ; and dius Lucie was " deprived of the only relative 
with whom she could claim connexion and sympathy." No longer 
a minor, she was released from the legal authority of La Tour, 
whose bad faith in the management of her fortune rendered his 
consent of little moment co the youthful parties. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a hasty outline of the story 
of the " Rivals of Acadia." We regret to say, that, in sketch- 
ing the puritanical manners of those times, the author has not 
attempted much. There is a Scotch Presbyterian, it is true, 
connected with the femily of La Tour, the Rev. Mr. Broadhead; 
but he is a dull personage, without a single quality to excite the 
attention of the reader. The family cart-horse might have been 
made as much of, with little more trouble on the part of the author. 
In the conversations of the Puritans, detailed in the former part 
of the book, on the arrival of La Tour at Boston, there is httle 
Aat is characteristic. The elder Stanhope does indeed quote an 
apt text, hkening his son to '^ Jehoshaphat when he was tempted 
by a lying spirit to jqin with Abab, an idolator, against Ramoth- 
Gilead," — a text wluch the reader will find in a note of Hutch- 
inson's as actually used in relation to this subject ; but with this 
exception, scripture is never appealed to by the disputants, and 
they are Puritans only in name. 

tVe ought, perhaps, to take some notice of the mjrsterious 
Father Gilbert, a catnolic priest, who proves to be the father of 
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Lucie; but we cannot say that his story interested us much, 
savoring so strongly of the romantic or improbable. There are 
some occasions, however, in which he is very useful, as a sort of 
spy on the movements of D'Aulney J which, by the way, is a litde 
strange for a popish priest, considering that ua. Tour was a pro- 
fessed protestant, and D'Aulney a rigorous catholic. That we 
may not be accused of treating the mysterious gendeman widi 
too little ceremony, we will extract the best written description 
that we can find oi bis remarkable appearance. It is when Stan- 
hope was anxiously looking out for some intelligence respecUng 
La Tour. 

" In the midst of this perplexity, he observed a boat at some 
distance, slowly approachmg the eastern extremity of Mount Desert 
Island. Stanhope waited impatiendy to hail the person who occu- 
pied it But, instead of miJcing the nearest point, he suddenly 
tacked his boat, and bore off from the shore, apparently intending 
to double a narrow headlead, which projected into the bay. 

" The little skiff moved slowly on its course, as if ^ided by an 
idle or unskilful hand, and the oars were dipped so lightly and 
leisurely, that they scarce dimpled the waves, or moved the boat 
beyond the ' natural motion of the tide. The earliest blush of 
morn was spreading along the eastern sky, and faintly tinged the 
surface of the deep ; and, as Arthur watched the progress of the 
boat, his attention was arrested by the peculiar appearance of the 
occupant, who, on drawing nearer the headland, raised himself 
from a reclining posture, and stood erect, leaning, with one hand, 
on an upright oar, while he employed the other in lightly steering 
the boat His tall figure, habited in the dark garments of a Romish 
priest which floated loosely on the air, gave him, as he moved upon 
the solitary deep, a wild and almost supernatural appearance. His 
face was continually turned towards the shore, and, at times, he 
bowed his head, and folded his hands across his breast, as if 
absorbed in mental devotion, or engaged in some outward service 
of his religion. Arthur could not mistake the person of Father 
Gilbert" p. 151. 

We are not sure that the extracts we have made are the best 
adapted to convey a favorable impression of the book. There 
are some portions characterized by greater force and more 

Spirited scenes, which some readers miebt find more to their taste 
an the simple tale of cherished affection displayed by Stanhope 
and Lucie. Of this character are the captivity of La Tour, wno 
&lls mto the power of his deadly enemy and rival, Monsieur 
D'Aulney ; the interviews that take place between the hostile and 
exasperated chiefs; and the liberation of La Tour by the secret 



agency of die hdy D^Auteet, wb6 h^oically forgefs b6r 4^ td 
her husband in compassibn K>r an old lo^er,-'— su6h was LiIl TcMf 
to her, — ^whose fife was in jeopardy. But -our timits wiB noi oktinil 
<rf a further analysns of the voleme, and we shall have adconapli^hed 
(be object of thts article, if we succeed in drawing thef aideii^n df 
our readers to a work not unworthy of their perusd. 



JJfwvenai Oeograpky, or a Description of all the Parts of tHi 
World J on a New Pldriy aetordin^ to we Chtat NitturM Dir 
tisiofis of the Globe\ ojctompaniea uith AnaMcdy Smoptitd^ 
and Eleihentdr^ 'Pabtes. J3y M. MALte-BRUN. improved 
6y the addition of the most recent information), derived ffbitf 
various sources. Boston. Wells 8z; lilly. 

Ofbis ritunt aggredioTy itnpRditum opus et faeutiSi^ ndnime 
eapaHy was the complaint of Mela, When the Baltic, the Caspiatl^ 
^d the Atlantic were the barriers which neither Grecian com* 
merce> nor ttoman arms, had ever passed. Anct now thai Diaz 
has crossed tlie line^ withbut singing a hadr or BTackeniog his skin; 
that Columbus has traversed &e ocean, which so long and sa 
vainly courted the si^ of the (knid mariner,* and in the £atw and 
silBpk, but sublime words of Us epitaj^i, 

ACMtiMt^itL6(m 
HiKvo riramfc) did Colon; 

that Mag^lbn has pMetyat^* yet farilier, to a WoiM which neidier 
Ik>elsnor pfailosopners eirei< foretold; that "mkity ha^d gotilB tcy' 
«d fro, dnd knowledge has^beisn itteteased;''' it is' itat^zdlopiM 
Anpeditunty a Work of labor and di£^(*uity to describe tte worl)!^ 
^d its. wonders. 

But, notwithstanding the progress which hais been ^mude, A 
modem times, in exploring the globe, and the superiority of our 
^graphy to that of the aticients, in k>ca1 extetit and ^ietMific 
^curacy, we are not yet in a cbnditiotii to preptire a' comttlete* 
geographical systeni. The ^eater portion of th^ surface ot th^ 
^^aroi, not to speak of ^unsunned heaps ^' of treasure yc« MddWi 
4fi the centra] cavity, from all but on^ prophetic eye, is but im^ 
pefrfeody known ; and a- very large parC'of ir is not knowd al aOi 

M. Malte-BruQ has long^ been disthlguisbed a& an abte and- 
learned geographer, tot many years edhor t>t the <<^Antiaiea 
dies Voyages^" familiar vrith the sci^c^s, and with the history of 
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jnaq, be poited 9!) the qyaltfieatiops necessary for his ^reat under- 
Uking ; clear and simple m the more abstruse ponioos of the 
«(orl^9 be often decorates the results of fifteen years of geographi- 
oal labof wit b the lighter graces of style. It is not our purpose 
to follow hjm through all the details of his plan, but to examina 
\ l^^e and there fpme striking eKpellence, to point out soro^ 

remarkable peculiarity, and to convey some idea of the variety 
and ej^tent ot his labors. 

Preliminary to the particular descriptions of local geogrsyphyiare 
tw«nty-thjre^ books devoted to the general theory of geography, 
llie si}^ first of these treat of the astronomical and mathematical 
portions of tb^ theory; the sixteen nei^t of physical, and the last 
of pditical geggraphy. The eauh is first considered a3 a planet^ 
boating ip space, and revolving amidst a universe of otber worlds ; 
its reladoi^ to tbe sup ^nd moon, which determine its seasons, its 
d^ys, aod n^t% and months, are explained ; its. figure and siw 
ar^ detem^oed^ as far as they have been fixed by the difierent 
o^fsur^ments^ fipodi that of En^tosthenes to the ^eat work of 
Delambre, Mecbain, and Biot. The four remaining books o£ 
matbematicaare occupied with the explanation of the constructioo 
and u^ of globes, ^nd of the different. pi;ojection9 ani develope* 
ipents of m^fs% whiter geograpbica], hydirographiiQal^ political^ 
phy«cal| or o^litary. 

Tfa^ ^j^ct of the sixteen succeeding books is physical geog« 
Hipby. It is truly observed, by the author, that *< Physic^ 
geogra^y makes us feel the liwts. of our powers. We haiRQ 
ascertained, the dimensions of th^ sun^ we know the hw^ of 
gravity upon the surface of Jupiter; we have measured the elevav^ 
tions of the mouiitains of the mopn ; even the erratic comets seenx 
to, submit to the calculations, of our astronomers* But. the interior 
of that very earth op which, ^e walk, baffles our researches. We 
have never penetrated a two thpus^dtb. part of the diameter of 
t)be.^pbe. Nay, even the very surfaqe ol the earth is not known 
tp, u& thrQUghout its wbolp ei^tent." And the reason is d>vious» 
when we consider how much the instruments of the empirical 
pbilosopby are inferior to those of the exact sciences ; how far 
calculation outstrips observation; how much sense lags behind 
tbou^t Yet there is no lack of theories of the earth; of 
^bitects, wbp build worid«» as they would blow bubbles ; who 
pile " S)»tems on svstems," with the same ease and the same 
su^ess, tpo> that tne infant piles qp his tiny tower of cards. 
" Ij[qvk qften," says the author, " has the term, crystallization, 
b^n eqftptpyed to conceal the insignificance of a shallow remark. 
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In the cabmets, almost every thing is crystallized ; ia nature, 
almost every thing is irregular in its figure." '^ Mountains, valleys, 
waters, climates, and tracts of country present themselves to the 
eye under very complicated and irregular appearances, which it 
is much easier to describe than to bring within exact definitions. 
The grandeur and majesty of nature, defy the subtilty of our 
combinations and the litdeness of our rules." 

Our author's divisbn and classification of the seas and of the 
land are in some respects peculiar; and, be^des the merit of 
novelty and ingenuity, are recommended by their great simplici^. 
The ocean he divides into the Great Southeastern Basin and the 
Western Basin. In the first, he mcludes, L The Southern Ocean^ 
extending round the south pole to a line drawn from Cape Horn, 
along the southern extremity of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
returning by the southern coasts of Van Diemen's Land and 
New Zealand,— Hpresenting nearly an uninterrupted mass of water. 
II. The Cheat Eastern or Padjic Ocean^ which comprises three 
subdivisions, 1. The JVortheastem Ocean, extending from Asia 
to North America ; 2. The Cfreat Archipelago, reaching fi^m the 
Marquesas on the east to the Straits of Malacca on the west, 
and from the Great Southern Ocean on the south, to the North- 
eastern on the north; 3. The Southeastern Ocean, contained 
between the Archipelago and South America. III. The third 
division of this great basin is the Indian Ocean, lying between the 
Archipelago and the Southern Ocean. The second, or Chreat 
Western Basin, forming a sort of channel between the two conti- 
nents, is divided into 1. The JVorthem Ocean, lying north of the 
two hemispheres, and extending to a line drawn along the western 
coast of Great Britain, by the Faroe Islands and Iceland ; 2. The 
Atlantic Ocean, from that line to the points where the opposite 
coasts of Brazil and Guinea .approach nearest to each other; 
and, 3. The Ethiopic Ocean, lying between the Adantic and 
the Southern Ocean. The proportion of land in the Northern 
hemisphere to the entire surface of the hemisphere, is 0.419 ; in 
the Southern, it is only 0.119. 

The phenomena of the air and the water, winds and currents, 
whirlpools and water-spouts, meteors and hurricanes, the deadly 
samiel, the regular monsoon, and the mad tornado, are minutely 
and graphically described. The subtle, but powerfiil energies of 
electricity, the secret influences of magnetism, the mysterious 
beauties of the aurora borealis, are recounted and explained. The 
colors of the rainbow, and the illusion of the mirage, are merci- 
lessly destroyed. The earth is considered as to its compd'sition, 
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and the wonders of mineralogy and geology are displayed ; as 
the abode of organized beings, and the geography of animals and 
v^etables is discussed ; as the habitation oT man, and his diver- 
aties of race, language, manners, governments, are pointed out. 
On some of these subjects, there will be those, who will find too 
much science, and those who will find too little. But every 
portion will be full of interest, and crowded with information to 
the majority of readers. We can only notice, further, the two 
books, which close the general theory, on man considered first as 
a physical, and afterwards as a moral and political being. 

llie population of the globe has been very differently estimated 
by dififerent writers. In fact, the data, on which all calculations on 
this point are founded, are entirely uncertain. Take China, for 
instance ; one account allows it twenty-seven millions of inhabi- 
tants; another grants seventy millions ; a third crowds it with two 
hundred millions ; and a fourth has liot scrupled to squeeze three 
hundred and thirty millions within its borders. The most common 
calculation of the sum total of the human race is a milliard, or 
one thousand millions ; that of our author, allowing one hundred 
and seventy millions to Europe, from three hundred and twenty to 
three hundred and forty millions to Asia, twenty millions to the 
]slan4s^ of the Ghreat Ocean, seventy millions to Africa, and forty- 
five miDions to America, reduces the total number to about six 
hundred and forty or six hundred and fifty millions. 

One -of the remarkable discoveries of modem scholars, is the 
great extent of a family of languages, prevailing over nearly all 
Western Asia and Europe, from the Ganges to the Atlantic. To 
this family is giiren the significant name of the Indo-Germanic 
tongues. It is well known, that the Hindoos and the Europeans 
are classed by physiologists in the same variety, the Caucasian, 
as it is called, and these varieties are formed merely on physical 
considerations, the shape of the head, the color of the hair, &cc. 
Now, it appears, that the Sanscrit, or ancient language of Hin- 
dostan, resembles the Greek, Latin, and German, not only in its 
roots, but in its conjugations and declensions ; the three ancient 
languages of Persia contain many German words, and their 

fammar is b many points similar to those of the German and 
nglisfa languages. The Greek is of the same family, and the 
Latin, it is known, is the daughter of the iEolian dialect. The 
Sclavonic tongues, which include the Polish and the Russian, are 
similar in their declensions, and several other circumstances, to the 
Grreek ; while the French, the Italian, the Spanish, the English 
are mixt languages, composed of the different dialects of this 
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extensive family; oter Eastern Asia^ beyond the Gkuiges^ the 
monosyilabic languages prevaSy totally diflfevent ficom the kidcH 
Germanic languages. More or less deficient in moods, tensest 
and other grammatical forms, their deficiencies are supplied by 
intonations, gestures, and hieroglyphic writings 

It is evident, that the common division of the earth inta zones, 
is rather of an astronomical, than of a physical nature. The 
polar snows of the frigid zones, and the mild temperature of the 
temperate are found within tlie tropics; and it is the trqiical, 
much more than the equatorial regions, which bum with '* torrid 
heat." The principal properdes, which characterize climates, are 
heat, cold, humidi^, aryness, and the difibrent comUnations of 
these four elements proiduce four physical climates, and ^ve to 
the four principal constitutions of the human race their peculiar 
characteristics. First, we have the olive complexion, and the 
sanguinary dispositions of the hoi and dry climate, ^ch as Arabia 
and the deserts of Ainca; here vegetation languishes, and the 
animals are powerful and ferocious, but few. Secondly, there is 
the swarthy skin, and phlegmatic temperament of the hot and 
humid cUmate, in which vegetables and animals are numerous and 
gigantic, but tbe moral character of man b almost lost ; we find 
examples in Bengal,, the coasts of Senegambia, Panama, .&o. 
Then follow the white skin, and sanguine temperament, of the 
cold and dry climate, where the animals are active and strongs 
tbe vegetation sufficientiy abundant, and the moral and physical 
man is in his highest perfection; Europe, Asia, and America 
^nish many examples* Lastiy, we have the red, copper-colored 
ijdn and melancholy temperament, the stunted vegetation and 
torpid animals of the cold and humid climate, where man is weak 
and ^uggish, and thinks only of defending himself against the 
inclemency of nature. 

I;iet the reader imagine himself standing on the island-oontinentt 
if we may be allowed the expression, of New Holland, facing the 
north ; let us suppose, that, like iBneas amidst the ruins of Troy, 
his eyes are cleared &om the cloud, 

que none dbdacta tuenti 
Mortalet hebetat vUus; 

that on his left are seen the shores of Africa, on the north, those 
of Asia, which are extended in the distant view before him; farther 
to the right, scattered over a space of eight thousand miles, lie die 
islands oT the great. Eastern Basin, forming, in our author's arrange- 
ment, the third division of the world, under the appropriate name 
of Oceanica. This part of the world, estimated to contain twenti; 
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millions of inhabitants, is marked by peculiar features, and deservei^ 
a separate consideration. The busy Zoophyte builds his coral reef, 
the sand and slime accumulate around it, the winds or the birds, 
those never-tirbg agents of a benevolent Providence, transport 
to it the seeds of difierent grains, *^ the verdure makes daily 
acquiations, tilt the young palm moves its verdant foliage over the 
surface of die waters. Each shallow is converted into an island, 
and each island into a garden. A new Cytherea has emerged from 
the bosom of the enchanted wave. An eternal spring combining 
with an eternal autumn, displays the opening blossoms along with 
the ripened fruit." In the same manner, the productions of 
volcanoes form the materials of many an *^ Eden of the Eastern 
waves.'' The climate, the animals, die vegetables of this divisron, 
are generally similar. The palm and the bread-fruit are found 
in nearly all these islands, while the clove, the nutmeg, and, in 
consequence, the mace, are found in but few. Two races of men 
are found difRised throughout them,— the Malay and the Papuan. 
The Malays, originating from Sumatra or Java, are extended over 
many countries. *' Not only the inhabitants of the maritime part 
of Gfomeo, Celebes, Luzon, and the Moluccas, are of the Malay 
race, but the tribes of Polynesia, or Eastern Oceanica, seem to 
have the same origin. Although the Marians are five thousand 
five hundred and fifty miles from Easter Island, and Owyhee at 
nearly an equal distance from New 2^aland, yet many facts, 
authenticated by numerous observers, force us to regard the fami- 
lies disseminated over this region as having a common origin." 
The tawny complexion, the kmg, black hair, the scanty beard, the 
abort, robust body, the round face, hi^ cheek-bones, small nose, 
and black eyes, form the physiognomy of the race. The identity 
of their languages, the rimilarity of their governments and laws, of 
their amusements and fimeral ceremonies, of their religious notions, 
and their divisicHis into castes, all concur in proving that they must 
have had a common source. 

The second race belonging to Oceanica, are the Papuans, or 
Oceanian Negroes. In many of the islands, they have exclusive 
possession, as in New Holland, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, 
New Guinea, &c. ; in others, diey occupy only the interior and 
mountainous regions, having yielded die possession of the coast, 
Ske the natives of our own continent, to the superiority of a (airer 
race. The brown skin, unlike the Jet of the African, the diminu-^ 
tive size, seldom reaching five ieet, the projecting nose, the 
immense lower lip, " which projects from the lower jaw, to such 
an extent, that tne chin makes no part of the face," arerHbe 
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characteristics of a peculiar race,— « feeble^ miserable, abject 
race, as far behind the African, as the African is supposed to be 
behmd the European. 

In this portion of tlie world nature has hitherto done all ; but 
it noust yet be the theatre of human mdustry. " The march of 
civilization is far from being terminated ; the wonders we have 
already witnessed, may stiU be surpassed. The Europeans have 
not confined themselves to the shores of that Atlantic ocean, 
which, immense as it appeared to the Phoenician and the Greek 
navigators, is only an arm of the sea, compared to that great 
ocean, which, under the names of the Indian, the Pacific, and the 
Eastern, extends fit>m pole to pole. The American navigators 
have already crossed the whole of this aquatic hemisphere; 
already British colonists have begun to settle the innumerable 
islands, which form, to the southeast of Asia, a third part of 
the world ; and Australasia, the most delightful country of the 
globe, will probably, ere many ages pass away, have reached 
the highest pinnacle of civilization. Let another Cadmus carry 
thither that torch of science which enlightens Europe ! Let colcy* 
nists, fraught with our learning, found a new Greece in Otaheite 
or the Pelew Islands, then those rising grounds, which now pro- 
duce only aromatic herbs, will be covered with towns and palaces; 
bays, now shaded by a forest of palms, will display a forest of 
masts ; gold and marble will be extracted from the bowels of the 
earth as yet untouched by the miner ; coral and pearls will be 
dragged from the bottom of the sea to enrich the new capitals ; 
and, one day, perhaps, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America will 
find dangerous and successful rivals in countries, whose existence, 
at this moment, scarcely occupies their attention." 

It would be impossible, if it were desirable, for us to enter into 
the details of the local geography, of which four volumes, coo- 
tainipg an account of Asia, Oceanica, Africa, and America, have 
been translated and published. The next, devoted to Europe, 
lias never yet been published in France, and was left unfinished 
by the author at the time of his death. The first volume, con- 
taining a history of geography, has been printed in France ; but 
the English and American publishers have reserved it for the last 
volume of their edition. As a specimen of the author's manner 
of treating thb part of the subject, we will subjoin his division of 
Asia. It is distributed into five principal regions. 1. The great 
central plateau^ elevated many thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, extending from the Caspian Sea to Lake Baikal, and 
from the sources of the Indus to the wall of China, occupying 
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from fifteen to twenty degrees of latitode, and twice the number 
of longitude, abounding in salt lakes and immense deserts ef sand, 
is the first phydcal region. If we descend over the Himmalahs, 
we enter the milder climate of India, forming the second, or 
Southern Region; and if, on the contrary, we descend the Altaian 
chain, we enter the third, or ATorthern Region; leaving the 
plateau to the east, we have the fourth, or Western Rj^um^ 
bounded by the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, the Caspian, ^ack, 
and Mediterranean Seas ; bordering on the Pacific, then remains 
the fifth, or Eastern Region. With the same reference to the 
physical nature of the country, the rivers are distributed into those 
of the Northern Declivity, which flow into the Cheat Northern 
Baeinj those of the Eastern, which lose themselves in the Northern 
Basin of the Oreat Oceans those of the Basm of the Indian Sea, 
of the Caspian, of Aral, &c. In the local descriptions, the features 
of the country, its climate, and its productions, vegetable or animal, 
are first pointed out. We can then proceed to the inhabitants, 
and consider their origin, history, governments, language, religion, 
resources, employments, and character, and conader the reciprocal 
influence of the moral and physical causes, which have governed, 
and still determine their destiny. 

But we must stop. The book should be in every family, and it 
should be studied by every branch of it; the parent and the child 
may equally derive amusement of the most rational kind, and 
information of the most useful nature, fit>m its pages. No one 
should be ignorant of the science of which it treats. If he would 
study man, here is his most authentic history ; if he would look 
up to " nature's (Sod," it is in the benevolent contrivances, the 
infinite diver»^, the wonderful compensations, here described, 
that he will find the brightest displays of his perfection. 



The U^e and Remains of Edward Daniel Clarke^ Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
William Otter, A. M. F. L. S. 8vo. pp. 528. New York. 
Bliss b White, &c. 1827. 

The life of Dr. Clarke, the traveller, dififers firom that of most 
mere scholars in the resdessness of disposition, which drove him 
to ramble over the world for the better prosecution of the studies 
to which he was attached. His passion for travel manifested 
itself early in life, and a series of fortunate circumstances enabled 
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him to gratiiy it. It was without doubt the occasion of the emi- 
oence to which he rose. Had he ^ut himself up in his study ia 
Eogland, it is likely that he would never have been heard c{ 
beyond the limits of his own parish. It should seem that his 
mind was so constituted, that, in order to acquire knowledge, it 
was necessary for him to be in the immediate presence of those 
objects to which knowledge relates. Acoordfngly, the greater 
part of his acquisitions, of a literary and scientific nature, were 
made during his travels. He found a stimulus to diligence in those 
very fatigues which, in other men, induce the desire of repose. 
At home he was never idle, but not always studious; abroad 
he was always active, and always studious. He studied histoiy 
and andquines on the very places where the gk>ry of the old world 
flourished, or amidst the sepulchres of extinct and half-forgotten 
nations ; be grew familiar with the works of modem, and the 
remains of ancient art, on the spot where the arts attained their 
greatest perfection ; he collected minerals where volcanoes were 
Sirowing up the bowels of tlie ^arth; he botanized from England 
to Asia Minor, and from Norway to Egypt. The peculiar char- 
acter of Dr. Clarke's mind is strongly impressed on his writings. 
Amidst all the lumber of ancient inscriptions, and the dryness of 
his mineralogical and botanical researches, he continues always to 
interest and even excite the reader. He brings strongly before 
the imagination those visible and tangible iUustrations of Knowledge 
in which be delighted, and animates his narrative with the very 
feelings of curiosity and wonder caused by the novelty of ihe 
objects which he beheld. His pages teem and labor with a sin- 
gular rapidity of thought, with crowded hints for speculation, and 
glimpses of theories not carried out, such as may be supposed to 
pass through the mind of one who goes from country to country, 
contemplating the traces which former generations of men have 
left behmd them, and the marks of change upon the face of the 
earth, wrought by agents more powerful than human beings or 
than time itself. 

The woric before us is written by an dd acquaintance and 
college friend of Dr. Clarke. It is a thick octavo volume, with 
well filled pages, and, we roust own, that the first sight of it 
quite disheartened us. After all that has been said of the use of 
biography, and its attractive nature as a stuchr, we can hardly 
imagine a more cheerless prospect than that of being obliged to 
wade through one of the immense modem English biographies, 
dragging its slow length from page to page, encumbered with the 
minute narrative of uninteresting particulars, and loaded with the 
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liresoroe specuhtioBS of tbe wrHer. Of course we except some 
lileasoBt autobiographies ; and it is by making Dr. Clarke in a 
great measure bjs own bk>grapber, that Mr. Otter has contiwed 
to produce one of tbe most agreeable works of its kind that we 
ever read. He seems to be a sober, sensible sort of perscm 
enough, and we venture to say; that had he u^dertakeB to make 
use of his raatenals in the ordinary manner, no bookseller would 
have been found adventurous enough to republish the. work in this 
country. Foi^r fifths, at least, of the volume consist of extracts 
from the private correspondence of the Doctor, and from manur 
script journals kept by him while on his travek* These are 
temarkable, even more than his published works, for the vivacity 
with which they are written, and the letters, in particular, are 
oiarked by an excess of animal spirits, which may be somewhat 
annoying to phlegmatic writers. Both they and the journals 
are JTuU of interesting particulars relatbg to the incidents of his 
travek, the countries ne visited, and their inhabitants. Dr. Clarke 
seems to have had the true eye of the traveller. He was not one 
of those who traverse whole continent^ yet seem to have seen 
nothing, or at least nothing except what is set down in tbe itinera- 
ries by which they guided their journey. The most rapid mode 
of conveyance, and he some&mes performed his journeys with 
great celerity, could not prevent his learning spmething worthy of 
note on the way. He would lie at the bottom of a boat sick 
with a fever, and yet have more to tell of the countries through 
which he passed than most travellers. 

We shall give a slight sketch of his life, partly for the sake of 
iUustratii^ what we have said of the peculiar character of hb 
mind, and partly for the sake of ^ving some specimens of the 
work before us. 

Edward Daniel Clarke was bom, in 1769, at Willingdon, m 
the county of Sussex, and is one. of those instances in which a 
passion for letters seems to have been inherited from a learned 
ancestry, m the same way that a family likeness often is. His 
great-grandfather, Dr. Wotton, is. introduced by Swift, m his 
"Battle of the Books,'' as a champbn of the modems; and tbe 
man who knew Latin, Greek, and Hebrew at five years of age, 
oertainlv deserved a place in such a combat. His grandfather, 
mild William Chuke, as he was called fitxn the gendeness of his 
dispositioo, was distinguished for his antiquarian learning, and 

Eblished a valuable work on tbe " Connexk>n.of Coins." His 
her, Edward Clarke, was also eminent as a scholar and an 
aathfur. It m^ht now have bear expected, in the usual course of 
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things, that some insignificant descendant of these celebrated 
men should come into the world, to he pointed at as an instance 
of the degeneracy of families, and to stand in a statioq of con- 
spicuous littleness. But it was quite otherwise, and the posterity 
of Dr. Wottoo, in the fourth generation, equalled his ancestors in 
learning, and greatly surpassed them in wit and eloquence. Dr. 
Clarke was not, however, remarkable for scholarship in early life. 
At school he neglected the ordinary studies, and was thought 
deficient in application. This might be partly true, but those 
who knew him best, knew that he had studies of his own. He 
devoured a vast quantity of miscellaneous literature, applied him- 
self in secret to natural history and chemistry, and delighted m 
curious historical researches. He had gymnastic studies also, 
which, if they did not add much to the stores of his mind, at least 
prepared his body for the hardships to which he was yet to expose 
nimself in his travels, and he obtamed great reputation as a runner, 
leaper, and swimmer. At shcteen he entered the University of 
Cambridge, as chapel clerk at Jesus College, and soon after his 
father died. In Jesus College mathematics were at that time, as 
they are now, the principal path to college honors and emoluments. 
For mathematics, however, he had ifo taste, and he passed his 
time, as he had done at school, in the pursuit of studies out of 
the usual course of scholastic education. His biographer iaments 
this, on the ground, that it prevented a due balance and propor- 
tion among die different faculties of his mind, by cultivating some 
of them at the expense of others, and encouraging most those 
tendencies of intellect which needed encouragement the least. 
This sounds well, and perhaps contains a wholesome doctrine in 
the general, but we have our doubts of the justness of its applica- 
tion in this instance. The course pursued hv Dr. Clarke while 
at college, is unquestionably a bad example for imitation; but in 
his case it was not followed by its usual consequence of disinclina- 
tion to steady and regular mental application. On the contrary, 
it seems to have been the foundation of his future eminence. 
An academical education furnished him with leisure and die 
means of pursuing the studies in which he delighted, and with 
diese opportunities his mind took its^ own way to greatness. Had 
he given his time to those branches of learning for which he felt 
an aversion, there is no doubt, that, with his powers, he would 
have drilled himself into a respectable proficiency in them. But 
he could not have pursued them with that enthusiasm which, in 
his favorite studies, prompted him to those intense and strenuous 
labors of the intellect, by wluch only a man can set iHroself in 
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advance of hia cootemporaries. By giving his undivided attention 
to those pursuits for which be had a decided taste, he undoubtedly 
accomplished more than if he had governed himself by any plausi- 
ble theory of keeping a due proportion among the powers of his 
mind. His collie Me, notwithstanding his desultory occupations, 
f was as virtuous as it was cheerfuL On leaving bis father's house 

for the university, he had made his mother a solemn promise that, 
whatever difficulties he might have to encounter, he would never 
encroach upon the little income of the family, by applyii^ to bis 
parents for further pecuniary aid. This promise, says his biog-» 
rapher, be did more than keep. At the end of the third year of 
his residence, he took his first degree, and soon after accepted 
the place of private tutor to the nephew of. the Duke of Dorset: 
He made the tour of Great Britain with his pupil in 1791, and kept 
a journal of his travels, which he publishea soon after bis return. 
Some extracts are given from this Journal in the work before us. 
They are not worth reading in themselves, and are interesting 
only as showing the germ of Dr. Clarke's nmnner of thinking and 
writing, in a mani£9st strength of conception which had not yet 
kacned how to cloche itself in adequate expressa(»is. In 1792 
be renewed an acquaintance with Lord Berwick, a young noblc'^ 
man, who had been of the same year with him in college, and 
who now proposed, that Mr. Chive sboakl accompany him in 
the capaci^ of a friend to Italy. He was not a man to lose an 
opportunity of this sort. They went by the way of the Low 
Countries, through a part of Germany and Switzerland. In Itahr 
be resided two years, principally at mples, and in this country it 
was that hb mind began to exert itself in earnest. Travelling, as 
we have already intimated, was tlie great passioti' of his life, the 
stimidus of his studies, and, amidst its labors and excitements it 
was, that bis- mind laid up its stores. While in Italy he applied 
biroaelf to the study of the classic authors, wliich be had before 
ne^ected, learned to converse fluently in French and Italian, 
made large addidons to bis historical knowledge, became familiar 
with tike antiquities of the country, studied the rise aod progress 
of modem art in its^ very birth-place, and contemplated the 
monuments of its splendor with which it has filted the land. 
In the rich and^varied vegetation of the sides of Vesuvius, and in 
the mineral treasures of the country, he found abundant materials 
for his favorite pursuit of natural history. He lingered about that 
mountain with all the fondness of a lover. The majestic scenery, 
the soft and serene climate, the sublime phenomena of the great 
volcano then in a^state of enq^^on, the ancient remains, the poetic 
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memories connected with the place, all made it holy ground to 
him, and at the expiration of his engagement with Lord Berwick^ 
he quitted it with unaffected sorrow. The followine is an extract 
from the journal kept by him during his residence m Italy. 

**July 17, 1793. — ^I am much refreshed by sitting in the cool air 
of the balcony to my breakfast room ; and amused with the enchant- 
ing prospect I have now before my eyes. All the bay of Naples^ 
covered with light skiffs and pleasure boats ; Vesuvius and Somma 
receiving the gilded rays of the setting sun, which tinges all the 
coast of Sorrento and the island of Caprera, with a pale violet, 
inexpressibly soft and beautiful ; Portici glittering in white splendor 
over the fatal lavas that buried Herculaneum seven times beneath 
their destructive floods ; St. Jorio hanging on the venerable sides 
of the fertile Somma, amid vineyards and groves of citron ; the 
throng of shipping in the mole, whose masts rise like a forest ; the 
crowded Chiaia, the parade ofcarriaffes, like one vast procession; 
the busy Lazzaroni of St. Lucia, ana the idle herd of^ soldiers in 
the opposite barracks; the rich melody of the evening band, whose 
deep swelling notes seem wafled with the cool breezes from the 
sea ; the currents of liquid lava that course each other down the 
shaggy cheeks of Vesuvius, and, as the sun sinks lower, assume a 
brighter hue, which, while I write, increases to vivid fire : all these 
form such a spectacle— *so interesting a prospect, and so enlivening 
a scene, that it baffles all description, unless one's pen possessed the 
power of pouring forth * thoughts that breathe and words that burn.* 

*^Jtdy 24, ]70d« — ^While we were at tea in the Albergo Reale, 
suob a scene presented itself as every one agreed was beyond any 
thing of that kind they had ever seen before. It was caused by 
the moon, which suddenly rose behind the convent upon Vesuvius; 
at first a small bright line, silvering all the clouds, and then a full 
orb that threw a blaze of light across the sea, through which the 
vessels passed and repassed in a most beautiful manner. At the 
same time, the lava, of a different hue, spread its warm tint upon 
all the objects near it, and threw a red line across the bay, directly 
parallel to the reflection of the moon's rays. It was one of those 
scenes which one dwells npon with regret, because one feels the 
impossibility of retaining the impression it aflbrds. It remains in 
the memory, but then sdl its outlines and its colors are so fointly 
touched, that the beauty of the spectacle fades away with the 
landscape ; which, when covered by the clouds of the night and 
veiled in darkness, can never be revived by the pencil, or the pen, 
or by any recourse to the traces it has left upon the mind. 

" July 25, 17M. — My spirits very low all this day ; a species 
of malady I have not felt a long while. In the evening Lord 
Berwick went to Naples. I chose to remain at home, and enjoy 
the solitude and serenity of the place. I had the ass sidled* and 
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lode through beanlifal vineyards, and groves of figs, towards the 
fossa grande apon the mountain. At my return I drew some 
sketches of the pomegranate. The view from my window by 
moonlight is beautiful beyond description. Not a cloud, but what 
proceeded from the smoke of Vesuvius, which threw a line across 
L the mountain, as far as the eye could reach, forming a grand arch 

over the moon, while the lava heightened the scene by its fiery 
lustre. Certainly there never was an object which added so much 
to the beauty of a landscape as Vesuvius. The infinite variety in 
its tints ; the different forms it assumes in different points of view ; 
the endless changes that take place from the crater, all help to 
make one of the grandest spectacles in the world, still more inter* 
esting. As I rode up it this evening, the vrbxAe cone of Vesuvius 
was tinged with the most lively purple, while Somma presented the 
brightest green, intermingled here and there with shades of a 
darker hue. Such, a Tyrian splendor covered the cone, that I am 
sure no person would believe it to be natural, could it be faithfully 
represented upon canvass." pp. 83-^-84. 

It 'ts curious to compare this journal and the letters written by 
him during his residence in Italy with the specimens given of his 
previous tour through Great BritaiD, and to observe the evidence 
of a sudden ripening of the powers of his mind, which can be 
accoonted for only from tlie vigorous exertions, which the excite* 
ment of foreign travel prompted him to make. 

On bis return to England, in 1794, he passed nearly two years, 
as it should seem, not very diligently. At length, m 1797, he 
undertook the tour of Scodand, in company with a nephew of 
Lord Uxbridge. Large extracts are ^veo firom the journal 
which be kept of this tour, and which he at one time determined 
to publish ; and these form one of the most interesting parts of 
the volume. The account of St. Kilda, in pardcular, an island 
rarely insted by travellers, exceedingly difficult of access, receiv- 
ing its letters from England only once a year, and paying its rent 
in feathers, is very curious. In reading the narrative of the author 
and his party landing on the island, one might fancy himself got 
by some mistake into one of the journals of Captain Cook or 
dmmodore Anson. 

'' We now entered the bay of St Kilda, formed by a small pro- 
jection of its northern extremity, and a lofiy insulated wall of 
enormous rocks, separated only firom the island by the sound 
through which we passed. The reader will perhaps imagine what 
my emotions were, as I approached the shore, and beheld the little 
edony of St Kilda, situated about a quarter of a mile above us. 
The sides of the high mountains, which on all sides sun«ii|4 i^i 
slope gradually towardf^' their smoking settlements us lo a eentre. 
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and shaker it from all winds, except the soutbeast, which, at that 
time, blew violently into the mouth of the bay, and rendered it 
impossible for any vessel to enter or remain there. 

" Our eagerness to land was now generally felt As our boat drew 
nearer to the shore, we perceived the natives in great confusion, 
some running towards the hills, others on the tops of their huts, 
pointing with great earnestness towards the boat We had stolen 
unperceived upon them from the sound ; as the mist had concealed 
the approach of the cutter, and she then lay behind the island. If 
she had sailed into the bay, not a man of them would have remained; 
for so great is their dread of strangers, that they betake themselves 
upon these occasions to the hills. We saw their two boats drawn 
up on the shore ; and attempted to land at the same place, but were 
prevented by the surf. At this moment, I rose in the boat and 
wavM my cap to invite them down; several. of our crew did the 
same, and instantly they were all again in motion, running in a 
body to the shore. We asked by signs where to land, and they 
beckoned to a different part of the bay, where, running our boat 
upon the rock, and casting out a rope, it was instantly hauled out 
of the water. 

''I shook hands wiUi all of them, and began to distribute my 
little parcels of tobacco and snuff, when we were agreeably sur^ 
prised to hear one of them, a good-looking young man, address me 
m broken English. He was pale, almost breathless with appre- 
hension, asking repeatedly, * Whence come ye ? what brought ye 
to our island ? ' I explained that we Were English and Scotch 
gentlemen, all friends to the St Kildiaiis, coming without any 
hostile intention merely to see their island. *Oh, wd Mess you I ' 
said the young man, ^cornel come along! will you eat? wiU you 
drink t you shall have what you will of our island.' Some of thea, 
more advanced in years, desired our yoong friend, in Gaelic, to ask 
how we knew the name of the island to be St Kilda. I replied, 
that books gave us this information. ' Books ! * said the young 
man, ' what books ? we have no books ; is our island told in 
books T * I replied, that Martin and Macaulay had described it 
' Oh, Macaulay ! we know him very well ; he came to see us.' 

' As we proceeded towards the huts, I inquired how he learned 
English. ' Our minister taught me.' Have you, then, a minister 1 
'Oh, yes! Macleod is our minister; here he comes.* They all 
eagerly inquired, if it was peace or war. The minister, who was 
only distinguished from the other natives by wearing a hat, instead 
of a bonnet, or cap of wool, seemed full as mnch alarmed as the 
rest, and hastily inquired who we were, and whence from f Being 
informed, he told us a general panic had seised the people, who 
to<^us at first for French or Spaniards. ' And what induced them 
fViPqMet eilter of those nations at St Kikia r said L *Oh,iti8a 
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whim the steward puts into their heads, sir,' said he, ' to prevent 
them firom going to the Long Island, as they might then enlist for 
soldiers, and he would lose his tenants ; but he need not fear this, 
'for they are too mach attached to the island to leave it. But I 
was mvself,' continued he, ' a little alarmed, thinking you might 
probably belong to some privateer.* 

' Matters were now becoming a little more composed. The 
women gathered round us, with evident looks of distrust and terror. 
Mr. Macleod conducted me, at my request, into several of their huts, 
but they reproved him loudly in Gaelic, saying, as he informed me, 
* You are showing them where we sleep, that they may know where 
Co find us in the night time, when they will come and kill us all ! ' 
At this moment, one of oar party indiscreetly fired a gun at one i)i 
the Solan geese, which hovered over their hutB^ instantly a univep- 
sal scream broke forth firom all the women ; the men all surro«mded 
their minister ; and a general alarm once more prevailed, which 
was not easily diq;)ellecl. Not one of them would permit me to 
enter a hut afterward, till all the rest were gone off to the cutter. 

" We all adjourned to the hut of the minister, which differed 
firom the rest only in having two chairs, and a couple of bedsteads, 
and a bare earth floor, instead of a covering of peat ashes and 
heath. His wife and mother were introduced to us, who, with 
himself and three small children, raided in that wretched abode. 
It is true he might be called king of the island iu the absence of 
the tazman, but his throne is t& throne of wretchedness, and 
misery his court His iather preceded him in the office of minister 
to St Kilda, which he held daring sixteen years. The present 
minister has been with them ten, and it is from his instruction that 
two or three of the inhabitants have derived a slight knowledge 
of ^Aglish. 

"We now settled oar plans for the day. It was (determined 
that I should remain on the island, and that the rest of the party 
would, wait with the cotter as long as the weather would possibly 
admit They all went off in the boat, and the natives gathered 
round me in a crowd, seeming highly delighted, that I remained 
among them alone, and with no other object than curiosity. I 
was now admitted freely into ail their huts, and having distributed 
the remainder of ray stock of tobacco, received a general welcome 
from them all, and an assorance that they would go with me where 
I pleased, and that I might take any thing I ooald carry from the 
iriand." pp. 185, 188. 

After this the reader is not surprised at being told, that these 

Kyple dwell in huts, tbdconstructbn of which is somewhat between 
t of the cabins of the Esquimaux and those of the Hottentots. 
Havioe finbbed this jonmey, Mr. Clarke resided for nearly a 
year at Uckfield, with his mother's family. Ha^ng given up for 
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the present all thoughts of travel, he gave up all attention to study 
also ; he laid by his books, took up hb fowling-piece, and, frono 
a scholar, was suddenly and completely transformed into a mere 
country-gentleman. No solicitations of his friends could prevail 
upon him to give up his favorite sport of shooting, and the other 
active amusements and occupations, to which he now devoted 
himself. At length the fear of being compelled to serve in the 
militia efiected what their entreaties could not; and to avoid thisy 
he procured himself to be appobted bursar at Cambridge, and 
went to reside at the university. Fortunately, about this time, a 
young man of the name of Cripps, applied to Mc. Clarke, desiring 
to put himself under his care, with the hope of supplying by a 
late diligence, the deficiences of a neglected education. Clarke 
consented, on condition that, after a certain time spent in prepara- 
tory study, they should undertake some journey to the continent 
together, and his pupil accordingly came to college for this pur- 

Eose. At Cambridge his time vms not wasted, but he appears to 
ave passed it uncomfortably ; he disliked the monastic regularity 
and formality of the place, he was impatient to be on his travels, 
and at no period of his life was he less at his ease or less amiable 
in the view of others. Accordingly, he shortened his residence 
there as much as possible, and at the end of a twelvemonth, in the 
wring of the year 1799, he set out on that great journey through 
the north of Europe, Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, from 
which he has derived his principal fame. In Cripps he found the 
very man for whom he had occasion as the companion of such a 
journey. This gentleman possessed a hardy constitudon, great 
Dodily strength, a love of enterprise equal to that of his tutor, an 
indiscriminate appetite for all sorts of knowledge, great good 
nature, great liberalinr, and plenty of money. It is not for us to 
tell the stoiy of this journey, which has already been related in 
Dr. Clarke s great work, and wliich is related again in a more 
brief and lively manner, in a series of letters, in the work before us. 
These letters not only give the diary of his travels in a difl^rent 
manner from his published account of them, but contain many 
interesting particulars of his journey not mentioned in that work. 
One of the letters, dated from the summit of Parnassus, in Deoem- 
her, 1801, will give the reader some idea of this correspondence. 

" It is necessary to forget all that has preceded— all the travels 
of my Ufe — all I ever imagined — all I ever saw ! Asia — ^Egypt — 
the Isles — Italy — the Alpe^r-whatever you will ! Greece Burparaes 
all ! Stupendous in its ruins I Awful in its mountains ! captivating 
in its vales— bewitching in its climate. Nothing eve!* equalled it — 
no pen can describe it-— no pencil can portray it ! 
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" I know not when we ihall gel to Constantmaple. We are as 
yet only three days distant from Athens ; and here we sit on the 
top of Parnassus, in a little stye, full of smoke, after wandering for 
a fortnight in Attica, BcBotia, and Phocis. We have been in every 
spot cdebrated in ancient story—rin fields of slaughter, and in 
groves of song. I shallgrow old in telling you the wonders of this 
country. Marathon, Thebes, Platiea, Lisuctra, Thespia, Mount 
Helicon, the Qrove of the Muses, the Cave of Trophonius, Chero^ 
nea, Orchomene, Delphi, the Castalian fountain — Parnassus — >we 
have paid our vows in all! But what is most remarkable, in 
Oieeee there is hardly a- spot, which has been peculiarly dignified, 
tlmt is not also adorned by the most singular beauties of nature. 
Independent of its history, each particular object is interesting. 
Attached to that enthnmaam, which imagination or memory excites 
in its fitU force, it becomes a scene of adoration. 

" We came to-day from Delphi. To-morrow we descend towards 
the Straits of Thermopyls, and hasten forward to the Vale dL 
Tempo, and to Olympus. We have toiled incessantly, and I hope 
not in vain ; for we hiive made many discoveriies, that have escaped 
less industrious travellers. Of these it is impossible to tell now. 
I have much to say to you, in little space, and with little time, in 
great fatigue, and with an unpleasant consciousness of not having 
written to Uckfield since I lefl Egypt. 

** Our journey to the Morea answered all our expectations. Thb 
has surpassed them. We have no longer any complaints to make. 
We ride on fine horses, in the finest country in the world, and with 
weather such as you would be proud of in summer. 

" But what will you say to the acquisitions I have made for the- 
University of Cambridge; the tomb of Euclid, and the colossal 
statue of the Eleusinian Ceres, from her temple in EUeusb, the 
known work of Phidias, and the gift of Pericles 7 We have freighted 
a ship fiom Athens, with antiquities ; but it would fill a volume to 
tell you the difficulties I had to encounter. Lord Elgin had all his 
agents and artists in Athens, to pull down the temples, for materials 
to adorn a Scotch villa. Acquisitions for others were even pro- 
hibited ; and I had to fight through the intrigues of a herd of 
rascally Greeks, the obstacles arising from a thousand causes, Stom 
expenae, from bad air, from want of every necessary machinery, 
and last, and greatest, from consular chicanery, and diphmaHc 
jealousy. But they are bound for England, and I breathe freely. 

** First of all, I have to thank Cripps, without whom I could have 
done nothing. And the expense of conveying to England the 
enormous statue of Ceres, after I had obtained it, he has taken 
upon himself, by his own desire. The tomb of Euclid (you will 
hardly credit it) I bought of a consul, from under the very nose of 
the ambassador's chaplain, and his host of Gothic plunderers. 
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''The removai of the stalae of Ceres kas been ittempCed bj the 
French, upon a former occasion, withoat success. The Eleusiniane 
also relate, that once, being brought to the shore, she returned 
back to her station, bj a miracnlons flight, like the nrgin of Lmt* 
to. ' had, for once in his life, a flash of taste, and wrote lo the 

ambassador to remove it, as I have nnce learned, bat thej gave it op 
in despair. At last come two dSesit-sMi^'fraveAers, from Jesus College, 
Cambridge and whip it off in a trice. 1 41 tell yon how it was done. 

*' After we returned from the Morea, I found the goddess in a 
dnnghill bnried-up to her ears. The Eieusinian peasants, at the 
i^ery mention of moving it, regarded me as one who would bring 
the moon from her orbit What would become of their eom^ diey said, 
tfthe old lady mth her heaket was removed? I went to Athens^ uid 
made application to the Pacha, aiding mj request by letting an 
English telescope glide between his fingers. The bosiness was 
done ; the telescope, and the popolarity of the English name at 
present in Turkey, determined the affair ; and^ kavii^ Mr. Crippf 
m Athens, I set ont for Elensis, attended by a Tnrki& officer, the 
€fhogodar of the Pacha. But how to move a statue, weighing sundry 
tons, without any wheeled machine, ropes, levers, or meohamcal aid ! 
I made a triangle of wood, so— 

{Hen he gives a description ^0^ miacfclne) 

on which I laid the goddess, with her breasts upwards, and by 
means of cords made of twisted herbs, brought firom Athens, and 
about sixty peasants, she vaulted into the Acropolis of Eleusis, and 
from thence to the sea-side, and at length into our little Cassiot 
vessel ; moving over the space of a mile, almost as &st as a snail. 

" Behold the goddess then bound for England, and touching at 
the Piraeus, to tdie leave of the Athenians. - ' 

" The statue of Ceres is eqtire to the waist, being originally, as 
it b now, a bust ; but of such enormous size, that I know not 
where the university will place it. On her head is a coronet, or 
basket, adorned with all the symbols of her mysteries. Her hair is 
bound with fillets, and her breasts are crossed with bands, supporting 
in front the mask, described by D'HancarviUe and Montfaucon, as 
found on the Greek vases. 

'* The tomb of Euclid consists of a single column of marble, 
exactly answering the description given by Pausanias of the tomb 
of Epaminondas, at Mantinea, in Arcadia. It contains a bass- 
relief, representing Euclid in the long robe, which the Greeks in 
their sculpture particularly adopt to distinguish the philosopher, 
with his scroll in bis han^ : and above, this inscription — 

STKAIiXASKTKAIilOT 
EPBiI0NST2 

** It is more interesting in showing that he was a native of the 
town of Hermione, in the Morea ; and may account for his having 
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founded the school of M egara* But here you have the start of me, 
for I koow nothing of his life, and am only occupied in thinking 
how interesting such an antiquity must be for the University of 
Cambridge, where the name of Euclid is so particularly revered. 
We have many things besides; the statue of Pan, that was in 
the grotto of that deity in the Acropolis, at Athens ; part of a 
bass-relief from the Parthenon, the work of Phidias ; a whole 
column of verd antique, from the temple of Minerva Polias ; and 
many other bass-reliefe, inscriptions, &jC, I have collected above 
a thousand Greek medals, bronze, silver, and gold ; of plants, I 
will not now speak. The manuscripts I have already made you 
acquainted with. Our minerals we completed at Constantinople, 
and have hardly found any since. 

" In the Morea I obtained several Greek vases, which will be a 
discovery highly gratifying to Sir W. Hamilton, who had before 
great reason to believe that these vases were found in Greece, by 
a specimen brought from the isle of Milo, by Messrs. Berners and 
Tilson. I have enclosed for you and your friends, two or three 
crocuses, which I plucked in the plain of Marathon, for the express 
purpose of sending you, in a letter, to England. At Delphos we 
found several inscriptions, which, I believe, have not been known 
to travellers ; aC Orchomene many more, and very interesting. 

" We have hardly a rag to our backs, and know not how we 
shall make our wardrobe hold out to Constantinople. Clean shirts 
upon Sundays, like the Russians, and coats out at elbows. As 
for Antoine, be is dressed in the blankets of the Albanians, and, 
perhaps, the best off of all ; vour Macedonian raiment laughs at 
a modern frock. Cripps has let his beard grow these six months, 
f want no such marks of sanciiiude. Certainly, you would not 
recognise either of us. We have just heard the news of a general 
peace, so we shall abbreviate our journey, by a cut through France, 
and a visit to Paris. 

" I know you will pay heavily for this letter, and that is perfectly 
indifferent to me. If you will make me write, you should be taxed 
to help government to patch up accounts at the end of the war. 
The tomb of the Athenians still remains in the plain of Marathon, 
as well as those of \he Thebans at Cheronea. (We found the tomb 
of Hesiod, at Orchomene, and of the Spaitans, in the defile of 
ThermopylsB. This note I have added sibce.) The little dog you 
left me, is with us still. But I lost the most beautiful animal 
in Thebes; a dog like a lion, that I had brought from the temple 
of Esculapius, in Epidauria, in the Morca. He was my companion 
by day, and our guard by night. The thievish Thebans decoyed 
him, and I saw him no more. I cannot see to write more. Our 
little cabin is filled with smoke, and my eyes stream with tears of 
acknowledgment for a fire so near the seat of AfipUo. Parnassus 
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affords as sensations at our fingers' ends, to which we have long 
been strangers. Adiea ! God bless you ! Cripps sends many 
earnest wishes for a speedy meeting." pp. 348 — 351. 

He was three years on this tour, and returned to England with 
his heakh considerably a&cted by the labors he had UDdergoae« 
His mottier had died just before his arrival, his sister had married, 
and, on visiting his late home at Uckfield, he found scarcely any 
traces of the iamily but his mother's grave. He then went to 
iieside at Cambridge, where, soon after, he married very happily, 
entered into holy orders, obtained a couple of livings, and began 
to deliver lectures on mineralogy and prepare his travels for pub- 
lication. He obtained so much credit by these lectures, that a 
new professorship, that of mineralogy, was established in the 
university on his account, and he was promoted to the chair. 
The activity of his mind seems now to have taken a different 
direction from that of his early life. His passion for travel had 
been fully gratified, and his mind had laid up materials for the 
employment of the rest of his life. His duties as parish priest, 
the imknense labor, for such he made it, of preparing his travels 
for the press, his devotion to the study of mitieraloey, and his 
assiduity in the duties of his professorship, made his me a scene 
of vehement and unremitting labor. This, together perhaps with 
too little bodily etercise, gradually destroyed his constitution and 
brought oh his deatii. He published the last volume of bis traviels 
in 1819, and died in the beginning of 1821. He had directed to 
his studies the same impetuosity of mind, which the conquerors 
of the world have directed to the art of war, and he expenenceq 
a common fate with them, cut ofT prematurely in the midst of his 
triumphs. We have room only for a part of the summary of bis 
character, given us by his biographer. 

" The two most remarkable qualities of his mind were enthusiasm 
and benevolence, remarkable not more for the degree in which they 
were possessed by him, Chan for the happy Gombinations in which 
they entered into the whde course and tenor of his life ; modifying 
iuid fortning a character, in which the most eager pursuit of science 
was softened by social and moral views, and an extensive ezerciae 
of all the charities of our nature was animated with a spirit which 
gave them a higher value in the minds of all with whom he had 
relation or communion. 

*' His ardor for knowledge, not unapUy called by his old tutor, 
literary heroism, was one of the most zealous, the most sustained, 
the most enduring principles of action, that ever animated a human 
breast ; a princij^e which strengthened with his increasing years, 
and carried him at last to an extent and variety of knowledge 
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infinitely exceeding the promise of his yoath, and apparently dis- 
proportioned to the means with which he was endowed ; for though 
his memory was admirable, his' attention always ardent and awake, 
and his perceptions quick and vivid, the grasp of his mind was not 
greater than that of other intelligent men ; and in closeness and 
acuteness of reasoning, he had certainly no advantage, while his 
devious and analytic method of acquiring knowledge, involving, as 
it did in some of the fitepe, all th^ piun of a discoverv, was a real 
inil^ediment in his way, which required much patient labor to over^ 
con^ But the unwearied energy of this passion bore down every 
obstacle and supplied every defect ; and thus it was, that always 
pressing forward without losing an atom of the ground he had 
gained, profiting by his own errors as much as by the lights of other 
men, his maturer advances in knowledge often extorted respect from 
the very persons who had regarded his early eflbrts with a sentiment 
approaching to ridicule. Allied to this was his generous love of 
genius, with his quick perception of it in other men; qualities 
which, united with his good nature, exempted him fi^m those envy- 
jngs and jealousies which it is the tendency of literary ambition to 
inspire, uid rendered him no less disposed to honor the saccessfid 
efforts of the competitoTs who had got before him in the race, than 
prompt to encoun^ those whom accident or want of opportunity 
had left behiiid* , Bot the most pleasing exercise of these qualities 
wa^ to be obseirod in his intercourse with modest and intelligent 
voui^g men ; none of whom ever lived much in his society without 
being improved and delighted— improved by the enlargement ox 
elevation of their views, and delighted with having some useful or 
honorable pursuit suitable to their talents pointed our to them, or 
80196 portion of his own enthusiasm imparted to their minds/' 
pp. 463, 464. 

Among the services rendered to science by Dr. Clarke, his 
biographer has classed the discovery of the gas blow-pipe. This 
is wrong; the credit of the invention is due to an American 
chemist, Professor Hare, of Philadelphia, whose exueriments were 
made fifteen years before those of Dr. Clarke, ana were already 
before the world. The claims of Mr. Hare to the invendon of 
of this instrument have been stated, and vindicated, in the second 
volume of Silliman's ^'Journal of Arts and Sciences;'' and, after 
this, it argues either disingenuousness or want of information in 
bis biographer, to speak of certain <* experiments " performed 
^^ in America, by Mr. Hare, by a different method, but not with 
the same results." 
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ON CRANIOLOGY. 

The knowledge of mankindy as it is commonly caOed, or an 
accurate acquaintance with the characters, propensities, and ruling 
passions of our felk>w-creatures, is, by common consent, admitted 
to be most desirable. But the acquisition of any considerable 
amount of this, requires a degree of experience, observation, and 
coolness, which belongs to few. It has been a characteristic of 
those, who have, at various times, made themselves great among 
mankind ; and has been usually shown, in the most striking man- 
ner, in their choice of officers, ministers, or coadjutors. The eye 
of a Caesar, a Cromwell, a Bonaparte, or a Washington, could 
single out, almost with a glance, firom among the herd of ordinary 
men, that surrounded them, the master spirits, whose aid was to 
be secured at any price, or whose opposition was to be crushed 
at any hazard. 

To make this knowledge easier of acquisition, has accordingly 
been, at all times, a faivorite project among mankind. It is now 
about half a century since the appearance of the celebrated worlc 
of Lavater, which professed to teach the art of discoveringthe 
character, from the fprm and marks of the countenance. This 
was received with uncommon avidity, and all Europe longed to 
believe in it. But it could not stand the test of experience. The 
science of physiognomy was outlived by its ingenious author; 
and his book, once so common, is now confined to the libraries 
of the curious. 

When the celebrated Dr. Cullen was reproved by some of his 
professional brethren, for encouraging among the students, at the 
university of Edinburgh, a discussion upon some subject that was 
purely speculative, and seemed unlikely to answer any practical 
purpose, his reply was ; ^' My friends, there must be a tub to 
amuse the whale.^' This maxim has been practised upon, by 
more persons than Dr. Cullen ; and hardly had public curiosi^ 
become satiated with physiognomy, when a new tub was thrown 
to the whale, with the imposing tide of craniology. 

This science proposes to substitute a mechanical examination 
of a man's skull, for a long and tedious course of examination of 
his actions and probable motives; and to setde, by the application 
of a graduated arc, or a pair of calliper compasses, what we find 
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it 90 difficult to decide by the combined application of our senses 
and intellectual powers. 

'*0 wad some power the giftie gie oi, 
To Bee ounelvet as others lee of. 
It wad firae mony a blonder free ui, 
And foolish notion.** 

This, if the craniologist be correct, is no longer the mere wild wish 
of a poet, but a possible acquirement. We can see ourselires as 
we are, and as we must appear to others, bj the help, not of a 
magical glass, but a craniological map ; save all the labor of self- 
examination, by the simple process of passing the hand over the 
skuU ; and correct the deceitfulness ot the heart, by the tangible 
testimony of the bones of the head. 

We owe the doctrines of craniology, the science of the skull, — 
or, as its advocates now prefer to call it, phrenology, the science 
of the mind, — to Dr. Gall, a native of Saxony, afterwards a 
physician at Vienna, and since at Paris. 

Of Dr. Gall we are informed, that, in consequence of a par- 
ticular formation of his head, he was early induced to take great 
delight in the study of natural history, m collecting plants and 
animals of every kind, and classing ana arranging them, according 
to their obvious and sensible difierences. As he grew up, he was 
led to notice, what in all probability has been noticed by all persons 
young and old, before and since, that there was a great dinerence 
in the dispositions, characters, and propensities of his acquaintance 
and companions; that some ^'anected the sun, and some the 
shade;" that one liked noise, and another quiet; that one was 
devoted to tops, while another thought more highly of marbles. 

When, in process of time, he was sent to school, the peculiar 
organization of his brain led him to the discovery, that there were 
some worse scholars than himself, and some better; and that 
some, in particular, could repeat their lessons more fluendy than 
himself. • • 

Hitherto the observations of Dr. Gall had been such as to 
claim no great credit' from their novelty. But, at a second school 
to which he was sent, he observed, that all those persons who 
could repeat with facility were faraished with prominent eyes ; 
and this cobcidence was confirmed by future observations at the 
university. 

This was the gerhi of craniology. *' After much reflection," 
says a grave panegyrist of this science, *' he was led to suspect, 
that if a talent ror repeating were connected with a certain 
prominence of brain, which caused the eyes to project, other 
talents and propensities might also have their corresponding 
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eminences. And this he found to be the case." * The ereat 
praise of Gall, according to the panegyrist abovementione^ is, 
that, instead of being biassed by any system of the older meta- 
physicians and anatomists, he followed nature, and the evidence 
of his own eyes ; but it must be recollected, that he had a system 
of his own, which by a common law in such cases, produced a 
far more powerful inclination of mind, than could easily have been 
effected oy that of any other person. For, though the effect of 
a talent for repeating upon the eyes, may be doubted by some, 
that of a turn for theorizing, upon these organs, cannot admit of 
any question. 

In process of time. Gall became a physician, an anatomist, and 
a lecturer on craniology, in the city oi Vienna, where his lectures 
excited so much attention as to alarm the emperor's court, who 
began to fear that the loyal subjects of the Austrian empire might 
discover, what was no secret out of its limits, that the princes and 
counts of the empire, and even the descendant of the Caesars 
himself, were neither wiser nor better than they should be ; and 
that a ministerial hat, or an imperial crown, did not, of necessity, 
cover an organ of good-government. 

Being, accordingly, prohibited from enlightening the people of 
Vienna, in regard to this matter^ he left the place, and commenced 
his course as an itinerant lecturer, through the various cities of 
Germany and Prussia; spreading abroad the truths of craniology, 
and leaving successive audiences in a situation similar to that of 
the citizens of Strasburgh, upon the departure of the courteous 
stranger, mentioned by Slawkenbergins, and disputing as warmly 
concerning the organization of the sktdl, as the aforementioned 
Strasburgers did concerning that of the nose. 

Dr. Gall finally settled in Paris, where he remains to the present 
day. His doctrines are best known to the British and American 
public, frqpi the book of his favorite pupil and coadjutor, Dr. 
Spurzheim, who delivered several courses of lectures in Great 
Britain. 

Of these doctrines I propose to give some account. Notwith- 
standing all my endeavours, however, I am not sure, that this will 
be perlectly satisfactory to any craniologist, who may happen to 
peruse it, for there is something evanescent and intangible about 
some of their peculiar notions, which causes them to elude the 
grasp of the most diligent unbeliever ; I say unbeliever, for it is 
charitably to be presumed, that the adepts always mean something, 
and always understand what they mean. 

* Gombe'i filementi of Phrtnotogy, 
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In the first place, then, according to craniologists, the bram 
may be supposed to consists of a number of parts, bounded 
by imaginary fines. Each of these parts may be compared 
to a cone,* the apex or point of which is placed in a part of 
die brain, known to anatomists by the name of the medulla 
oblongata^ which is considered the central point; the base of 
the cone being at the surface of the brain, which is entirely 
composed of mese supposed cones. Each of these cones is 
supposed to be the organ of a particular faculty of the mind , of 
which the power and activity are in proportion to the size of its 
organ, or cone. It foDows from this, tliat a map of the head 
may be constructed, by means of which we may ascertain the 
place of each organ. These maps are made oy dividing the 
surface of the bead into a number of parts, answering to the 
bases of the several cones. It follows, further, that the com- 
parative size of each cone may be estimated l^ measurement. 
For its base may be measured on the surface of the skull, by 
a pair of compasses, and its height by an instrument, called a 
craniometer. 

By means of these organs, the operations of mind are produced. 
Their effect is thus illustrated by Mr. Combe. ^^ Suppose,'' says he, 
^' that an insult is offered to an individual in an august assembly ; 
the organ of self-esteem will produce the feeling of ofibnded 
dignity, and destructiveness win give the desire of revenge; 
veneration, however, will caH up the emotion of respect and awe 
for the personages, and cautiousness and love of approbation will 
^e rise to the fear of ofiendine them." 

Insanity, according to Dr. Gall, is a disease of the brain ; and 
he thinks diat, in some cases, a particular organ only is affected, 
thus causing partial insanity, or in some cases of complete mad- 
ness, that the most powerful organ is most afiected. 

Thus, he says, in madmen, who have believed themselves to 
be inspired prophets, &c. he has found the organ of religion, or 
dieosophy, mucn developed, and so on. 

He recommends, accordingly, in cases of this sort, the appli- 
cation of cooling remedies, not to the whole brain, but to the 
particular organ; and thds to dissipate a man's superstitious fervor 
oy promoting a powerful evaporation froin the surface of his 
devotional cone. 

Thns idea of the o^anization of the brain, according to Grall, 
accounts for many of our common actions. "Thus, when a 
person is unable to recollect any thing, and rubs his forehead 

*Combe*s Elemenu (xf Phrenology. 
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backwards and forwards, he does it to stimulate his organ of 
memory. Proud men raise themselves frequendy on tiptoe, and 
hold their head hackwards, that the organ of loftiness may thus 
become elevated. The timid man scratches his head on the 
organ of courage, behind his ear, as if he tried to stimulate his 
feeble organ to activity." 

Such is craniology. A doctrine at first sight so utterly 
ridiculous, that it would seem to be a waste of time, to attack 
it with serious argument. This notion, however, has its be- 
lievers and defenders, not only in Europe, but in our own country. 
And among these may be reckoned names, for which the lovers 
of science must feel much respect; though these, it must be 
admitted, are neither among its most numerous nor prominent 
supporters. 

It may be observed concerning this doctrine^ in the first place, 
that it seems to lead directly to fatalism. In the contest of 
organs, as set forth in the preceding iUustration, the largest must 
always clearly get the victory ; unless it can be shown, that their 
relative rize may be increased or diminished, according to circum- 
stances, a point, which I am not aware that the craniologists have 
attempted to prove. 

But the doctrine of fatalism is so completely opposed to our 
i ideas of truth, that whatever leads to it, as an inevitable conclusion, 

would seem to be necessarily fake. 

Again, an afiection of any organ of sense must necessarily set 
all the craniological organs m motion ; for it is not pretended that 
the nerves, in such cases, lead to any particular cone in preference. 
It would be absurd, indeed, to suppose it. Objects of sense, 
therefore, must produce a strange medley of mental emouon. 
A man must not only have a desire to steal every thing he sees, 
but to destroy it. An unfortuate combination of emodons in many 
cases. In this way, a man may be excited, by the sound of a 
preacher's voice when delivering a moral sermon, to cut the throat 
of one neighbour, to pick the pocket of another, to jump over the 
benches, and whisde a tune. 

If it be said, that the nerves of sense excite ideas in the mind, 
leaving it to choose which organ shall be -set in motion, the opera- 
tions of mind are then intermediate, and she choosed which deare 
she will have excited by the organ of that desire ; that is, she 
calls on an organ to do for her, what she has abready done for 
herself. This, at least, seems a useless process ; not to mention 
that we have thus two or three operations between mind and 
matter to explain, instead of one. 
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Again, we are told, that this arrangement of organs accounts 
for the relief we feel in changing our intellectud operations. 
This notion is evidently founded upon a very loose analogy with 
the laws of muscular motion. We know, that (me arm may be 
held extended till the fatigue becomes torture, while the power 
of tlie other is unimpaired, and the relief by change complete; but 
this is certainly not the case with intellectual operations. The 
relief arises from relaxation, not change. A man who is fatigued 
with thinking intensely on one subject, is not relieved by thimdng 
intensely upon some other. He who is wearied with the labor 
a mathematical demonstration, is in no state to study a profound 
treatise on metaphysics or political economy. He may be relieved 
by reading some light work, which requires little attention or 
thought ; he may be still more relieved by agreeable conversation. 
But these are mere relaxations of one and the same agent. The 
mind ceases to act powerfully, but does not change one powerful 
action for another. It is the same faculty occupied diffwently, 
not a di^ent faculty operating with equal power. 

What is this sense ol fatigue ? What can it be ? Is the size of 
•the organ diminished by exercise? and if not diminished, how can 
any diminution of power take place, since, according to Gall, the 
quantity of matter is the measure of this i^ As long as the size of 
an organ remains the same, its efiect upon the mind must be 
equally powerful; for if this efl^ is diminished by exercise, 
then quimtity is not a measure of power, and there is an end of 
craniobffjr. If it be said, that the organs affect the mind bv 
action, of which fatigue is the result, this must be the case with 
one set as well as another, and relief be sought in change. Our 
hopes and fears can then be only of short duration. He is wastine 
bis words, therefore, who labors to quiet the alarms of his timid 
companions, which will soon cease from exhaustion. We can 
have no expectation that the lids, which are now unsullied with a 
tear, will not soon be bedewed with them; while, on the other 
hand, we shall be certain that the tear, which is now falling, will 
be forgot almost as soon as shed. All is transitory. Devotion 
must cool, and charity must fail ; and the mind, which, for one 
hour, one day, or one month, fears God and -regards man, may 
find periodica relief in blasphemy, or misanthropy. 
. To all such a priori reasoning as this, the craniobgist replies, 
that he has nothing to do with inferences, ridicukus suppositions, 
or consequences ; that the question is purely a question of fact 
and experiment ; and that upon these iie rests his doctrine. In 
short, he declares, as old Alice, in " The Castle Spectre," does 
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concerning the apparition, that he does not say that citiniology 
is possible, but only that it is true. Let us, in the first place, 
examine the general fact. The craniologists assert, or imply, that 
that there are prominences of unequal height, on the surface of 
the brain. Now, setting aside the convolutions, which are not 
intended by them to be regarded as the distinct organic promi- 
nences, it does not seem that their position can be maintained, 
for the surface of the brain is, in general, unifwmly spherical. 
That there may be occasionally a prominence or enlargement, in 
some particular part, will not be denied. But that there is any 
such series of these, as the craniological map indicates, seems to 
be entirely imaginary. 

In the next place, this theory implies, that the prominences, 
supposing them to exist, must be attended with corresponding 
ones in the bony covering or skull. This position seems so 
extraordinary, that it is difficult to conceive bow it can be seri- 
ously maintained. One needs only to examine a series of skulls 
to perceive its incorrectness. The surfaces are nearly level and 
smooth. Moreover, where there are any known prominences in 
the brain, they usually afl^ct only the inner plate, as it is called,' 
(for the skull consists of two,) without altering the shape of the 
outer. The figure of the outer plate, on the other hand, is fi^quently 
altered, without reference to the brain. Thus the space between 
the two plates is frequently considerable, forming large cavities. 
In such cases there will often be an external projection of the 
skull, not only without a corresponding prominence of the brain, 
but with an actual depression of it. 

One of these cavities is called the frontal sinus; it is directly 
under the organ of locality. If this sinus is large, it occaskms an 
internal, as well as external projection of the bone, and a corre- 
sponding depression. In some animals, these sinuses are enormous. 
In the lion, they extend over the whole top of the head, and if 
the outer part of the skull of this animal is to be considered as a 
measure of the brain, he mtist be regarded as an exceedingly 
Iienevolent and pious brute. 

It is by these sinuses that the forehead is often raised in some 
animals, as the elephant and owl ; and Gall says, that this loftiness 
of forehead gives them an air of wisdom, and leads mankind to 
ascribe these oualities to them. 

But how evidently unfotuaded is this notion. It is the quietness 
and gravity of the owl, as usually seen in the day time^ that 
give him tlie air of reflection ; as it is the knowledge of the 
elephant's sagacity, which induces us to connect with hi» external 
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appearance an idea, which would hardly be suggested by the 
latter abne. 

The organ of music is situated upon a comer of the bone of 
the forehead, the projection of which is entirely bony. 

The side of the head is covered by a large and thick muscle, 
which completely conceak the bone, and is itself of different size 
in different individuals, and yet we are. set to look for organs in 
such a region as this. This muscle is very large and strong in 
certain anunak of prey, and causes the great breadth of the head 
in these animals ; or, according to Crall, the great developement 
of tlie omn of slaughter. Unfortunately, however, the real 
breadth of the skull in the lion, when the muscle is taken away, 
is often less than that of the sheep. 

LfCt us admit, however, that the brain is thus composed of 
organs, and thai the external surface of the head corresponds 
with that of the bram. Does experience show, that a large head 
b an indication of superior powers, or the reveree f This is a 
question of experience,«which every one must determine for him* 
self. But every man's experience must, we thinks convince him, 
that there are very many exceptions to this rule. 

The difference between the intellectual powers of man and those 
of other animals is immense^ adraitdng them to differ only in degree ; 
but no corresponding difference exists in their respective brains. 
The only dirorence between man and the orang-outang, in this 
respect, is the greater convexity of the upper part of the brain in 
the former. In this convexity, howi^ver, in this additional half- 
inch of brain, the craniologists may say, lies the whole secret, 
and the whole superiority oT man. Unfortunately, however, this 
additional half inch, and not only this, but almost every part of 
the brain, has been destroyed, in different individuals, without 
the mind's being materially affected, or without the man's being 
reduced to a monkey. Moreover, tiiere are certain nations who 
remove this convexity by artificial' roeansi, as the Caribs of the 
West Indies, and the Flatheads of the Columbia river. T4iese 
Indians flatten the top of the skull, by means of machines, applied 
to the head in early life. No diminution of intellectual vigor, 
however, follows from this. On the contrary, these people are 
remarkable for their intelligence and acuteness. 

If we consider the circumstances of animals, in this particular, 
we shall &id as little correspondence. Thus the brain of the 
half-reasoning elephant is not nearly so large, in proiiortion to his 
body, as that of the goose ; and that of the domestic fowl, the 
stupidest and most obstinate of animals, is nearly sixteen times as 
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large, in the same propordoD, as the correspoadmg part in that 
noble quadruped, the horse. 

To the general principles of craniology, therefore, all experience 
would seem to be utterly contradictory. Let us come, then, to a 
-more particular consideration of the several supposed (»>gans. 

The phrenologists assert, that the most remarkable and influen- 
cing propensities are accompanied by corresponding prominences 
in the skull, and that a mass of evidence has been coUected in 
support of this pretendon. How much weight must be given 10 
this evidence ? It would seem that it can have but little. For^ 
first, from the nature of the subject, it is not likely to be unbiassed. 
There is, as was before observed, a natural and general desire tt> 
believe in this doctrine. It is of the utmost importance to man, 
especially to man in a state of civilization, to be able to judge of 
the characters and ruling propensities of those witli whom he has 
to deal. We are continually seeking some method of forming 
just opinions at first sight. Moreover, we do fo^m some opinion 
of an individual at first sight, and are frequently mortified when 
we find this -opinion entirely erroneous. The witnesses are 
desirous to find the fact in accordance with the theoiy, and are, 
therefore, to be suspected. 

Secondly ; the character of the witnesses, for sound judgment 
and veraci^, is not unquestionable. At the head of these stand 
tlie founders of the theory, Gall and Spurzheim. But, as they 
had a theory to complete and support, their evidence, taken by 
by itself, is worth little or nothing. 

The next class of witnesses are those, who have, by the study 
of anatomy and physiology, qualified themselves to judge of die 
soundness of the pretensbns of the craniologists. The number of 
thiese, however, is not great ; while the opposers and contemners 
among persons thus qualified to judge, are numerous and celebrated. 
And we cannot but think, that, as to the few respectable names on 
the ade of the craniologists, a warm imagination has often supplied 
the place of impartial examination. * Give to the opinion of these, 
however, all the weight which they can reasonably expect, and they 
must still admit, that it is overbalanced by that of the unbelievers. 

Another class of witnesses, are the members of phrenok^eal 
societies, and students in phrenology, who have no other claim to 
any acquaintance with physiology. The testimony of these must 
clearly be of small value. 

But the most serious objection to all testimony on this subject, 
is its illusive and intangible nature, and the difficult of arriving at 
any condustve facts. 
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Come ttid Me, sqrs the phrenologist, triumphandy; use your 
own eyes;*make the experiment for yourselves. This is all 
very weH ; but here lies the very difficulty, namely, in making 
the experiment* One would think, from die language sometimes 
used, that the divisions of the head were as plain as those on a 
muskmekm ; and that it was as ea^ to designate a man's cerebral 
organs, as to count the windows of a house or the squares of a 
chess-'board. But m practice it is not quite so easy. At first, we 
were told, that the palm of the hand was to be applied to the 
surface of the organ, and that it required some iitde tact to esd^^ 
mate the comparative proportion of an organ in this way. Lately, 
however, this notion is beginning to assume the apparatus of an 
exact science, and to calculate eeometricaUy the length and 
^readth of a propensity, and the solid contents of an emotion. 

It is clear, however, that tlib cramometer will serve only to 
esumate the rdative size amoi^ the organs of an individual; 
for the organ of imagination in a giant, may be small when com- 
pared with his other organs, and yet monstrous, when compared 
with that of any other rindividual. To make the experiment, 
therefore, we most find, first, what ought to be the size of an oi^n, 
in any eiven head, and measure its diffinrence fifom the standard 
of mediocrity. A process which will readily be perceived to be 
easier to imagine tlmn to perform. 

But this is reaBy the least diScnkf. We have next to determme 
the character of the individual, the circumstances to which he has 
been exposed, his early education, habits, mode of employment, 
and the like. These thmgs must be taken into consideration; for ii: 
the phrenobgiat denies the power of these to afifect the character, 
be becomes an avowed fatalist. If be admits it, he must also 
admit that a man's character may disagree with the testimony of 
his organization. Bforeover, our individual actions are the results 
of complicated and various motives, so that it is difficult to refer 
any series to their true source* And indeed many would seem 
to indicate the want, rather than the presence of an organ. Thus 
in the case of tiieft. Why does^ a man steal? Because, he has a 
strong desire for money, or that which money can procure.^ Such 
desires are common and poweHul in a state of civilization. The 
fever of pleasure, who wastes his foruine in ridicufeus expences, 
md who is miserable when his credit is at length exhausted ; the 
fine lady, who puts the profits of her husband's labors for a month 
upon her shoulders, in the shape of a Cashmere shawl, or bids it 
sparkle from the diamonds in her hair ; the man of science, who 
J^tghs for new series of foreign Transactions ; the lawyer, who 
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cannot buy the last volume of Reports ; die country clet^raan, 
who has iound the quarter lasts longer than his salary; and the 
country doctor, who has worn out bis horse and his saddle- 
bags,---all these agree with the thief, in the deare; but they are 

Erevented from stealing by some oigan which must be small in 
im. What is this organ? Is it self-esteem or pride f But 
is the. thief without pride in his ingenuity, in his resources, his 
tricks, his cunning, and his escapes ? Is it love of approbatioaf 
And where is it stronger than in the marauder, who thirsts for 
the noisy applause of his comrades, and .screws his couraee Iq 
die sticking-place, by the hope of ensuring it. Is it fear ? Is the 
thief necessarily fearless? '^The sound of a shaken leaf shall 
chase liim." 

To make experiments, therefore, with any degree of accu- 
racy, requires an intimate acquaiftiance with the laws, of mental 
phenomena, which is certainly neither common nor easy of 
acquirement. We must, therefore, trust, in a great measure, 
to the evidence of others, in this matter, in which few, as we 
have shown before, can be competent witnesses. And thus 
this sounding boast of the experimental character of phrenolc^ 
dwindles into insignificance. 

One consequence of this last difficulty t>f judging concerning 
mental phenomena, is a fi'equent change of nomenclature, by the 
gec^rs^ers of the skull. Thus the model, which was procured 
some years since, with its organs of murder^ of lA^, of cvnningy 
of ambition, and of mechanic art, is no longer certain. Murder, 
and propensity to guarrdy are now transmuted into destructiDe'- 
nets and combativeness, Thtft splits into acquisiAoeness and 
tecretioeneaa Cunning and tmbitum can no longer be found; 
and the mechanic arts are swallowed up in constructiveness. 

Another consequence is the difficulty of convicting the phrenolo- 
gist of an error. Nature, in this instance, say they boldly, admits 
of no exceptions. A single one is sufficient to overturn our theory. 
Show us one, and we relinquish it. An assassin is found with a 
small orgjan of destructiveness; they are called on to fulfill their 
engagement, and what b the answer ? That this is only a beaud- 
ful illustration of the truth of phrenology ; for, though the organ of 
destructiveness is msignificant, that of avarice is so enormous, that 
the individual would rather destroy life, than want an addition to 
his hoard. But if you insist that the individual was a careless 
spendthrift, who hung loose upon the world, and who had no hoard 
to increase ; it was then the organ of combadveness, which com- 
pelled to quarrellmg and wrath so powerfully. If you deny that 
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the organ b large, you have the callipers and craniometer arrayed 
agunst you ; and. it is hard if some organ cannot he found suffi- 
ciently large to balance all deficiencies of the others. 

In short, it is equally easy to fit the organ to the character, 
and the character to die organ. If a man has a large organ 
of imagination, it is not difficult to find that he wrote a lew 
verses in the course of his life, which may claim for him the title 
of a poet; or he could tell a good story ; or was given to building 
casdes in the air, or engaging in wild speculations ; or else he 
had a turn for drawing ; or, at least, he sometimes told a lie, when 
he might as well have held to the truth. There is no difficulty 
in finding bad qualities to match the organs of those we dislike ; 
or good ones, i^ch shall correspond with the amiable promi- 
nences of our friends. 

It seems to be almost a waste of time to oppose with eravitT, 
a notion like that of the phrenologists. But, as I have before ob- 
served, it has received the sanction of a few respectable names^ 
Persons of this class have sometimes complained, that they were 
attacked with ridicule rather than with ar^ment ; and that the 
communi^ have only laughed at the doctrine, when they should 
have studied it. But it would seem that the general merriment 
excited by phrenobgy is a strong argument against it; an evidence, 
in short, that it is opposed to the common sense and common 
observation of mankind, if it does not prove, that the organs of 
individuality and comparison are only developed sufficiently in the 
select few who believe in phrenology. 

However ridiculous this doctrine may appear to those who are 
acquainted with the history of man, there is nothing wonderful 
in Its rise or diffiision ; and there will be nothing wonderful in 
its decline and final repose with similar fanciful conceptions. It 
will doubtless, ere long, be found only in the same page of history 
with physic^ncHny, animal magnetism, and tractoration ; and the 
memory of phrenological societies wiU rest with that of the 
Perkinean Institution. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED. 



[IQMM TRB nrAMUU OF LUIS FOVCS DB LBOB.] 

Alma region laei«nte, 

Pndo de bien andanza, que m al hieloi Sec. 



jRsQioN of life and light! 

Land of the good whose earthly toils are o'er ! 

Nor frost nor heat may blight 

Thy vernal beauty; fertile shore. 

Yielding thy Messed fruits for evermore ! 

There, without crook or sling 

Walks the good shepherd ; blossoms white and red 

Round his meek temples cling ; 

And, to sweet pastures led, 

His own loved flock beneath his eye are fed. 

He guides, and near him they 

Follow delighted; for he makes them go 

Where dwells eternal May, 

And heavenly roses blow, 

Deathless, and gathered but again to grow. 

He leads them to the height 

Named of the infinite and long sought Good, 

And fountains of delight; — 

And where his feet have stood 

Springs up, along the way, their tender food. 
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And when, in the mid skies 

The cUmlMAg sun has reached his highest hound, 

Reposing u he lies, 

With all his flock aroond. 

He witches the still air with modolated sound. 

From hb sweet hite flow forth 

Immortal harmonies of power to still 

All pasaioiis bom of earth, 

And draw the ardent will 

Its destiny of goodness to fidfiU. 

Might.bat a fittle pert, 

A wandering breath of that high melody, 

Descend into ray heart. 

And change it, till it be 

Transformed and swallowed up, oh love, in thee ; 

Ah then my soid shoold know, 
Beloved ! where thou liest at noon of day, 
And from this place of woe 
Released, should take its way 
-' To mingle with thy flock, and never stray. 

B. 



SEA-SIDE MUSINGS. 



^T 18 a (air scene ; — the few clouds, dark and dun, 
That lie like islets in the glorious west, 
Are streaked with flame, as the broad setting sun 
Sinks slowly to his golden hall of rest ; 
.While his slant rays throw o'er the ocean's breast 
Bright threads of silver, and the flashing spray 
Seems set with jewels, like the bridal vest 
Of proud Sultana. Bright is the array, 
When thus, in quiet ponqp, goes slowly down the day* 

TOL. II. 18 
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Winds gentle as the watching mother's prayer, 
Come o'er the waters, as they sink and swell 
With buoyant motion, such as heaves the fair 
Breast of the cradled infant, when the spell 
Is broke, that locks the thoughts in memory's cell. 
Hither the secret worshipper alone 
Might come to pray, and here might hermit dwell ; 
Centuries have wreathed the moss-crown round the stone. 
And flowers here spring and fade, unnoticed, and unknown. 

There is no sign of life within the shore's 

Wide circuit, save that now and then his cry 

The wheeling curlew on the breeze outpours. 

Or far away, where mingle earth and sky, 

A small sail, dim in distance, passes by. 

Like some proud eagle, on his steady flight 

Far through the welkin's clear profundity, 

Or like a cloud of filmy, flaky white, 

Borne through the moonlight blue,— one lonely speck of lights 

* 
Here, as I sit, strange fantasies and dreams, 

With hues as vivid as reality, 
Flit by. The infinite blue ocean seems 
A thing of life. Shrouded in mystery, 
Heave thy long billows onward, sounding sea ! 
And, in thy voice, fiiU many tales are told 
Of griefe that in thy secret caverns be, 
Of joys that wither in thy circling fold, 
Like flowers that wake to life in winter's chill and cold. 

And yet thou art a thing of loveliness. 
And forms surpassing fair thy waters hide ; 
The branching coral blends, in sweet caress. 
With intertwining sea^plants — far and wide 
Gems sparkle to the swaying of the tide ; 
Beings, the seaman's dread, thy blue depths throng ; 
And poets feign, how o'er thy bosom glide 
Beautiful sea-nymphs, warbling such sweet song 
As wakes the hidden rill, winding its path along. 
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And fearfiil thoughts, too, round thee cast their spell ; 

A voice comes up from thy dark-heaving wave. 

Distant and deep, like sound of funeral beU ; 

A voice which tells, that there have found a grave 

Multitudes of earth's children, master, slave, 

The grey-haired father, and the blooming boy, 

WarricHTs that wore the laurels of the brave, 
' And forms of beauty. Ah ! could'st thou destroy 
Her whose fair tresses streamed upon the breath of joy 1 

Cities have sunk beneath thy victor march, 
As when of old, with mutterings deeip and low. 
Sprung the volcano's mine, and a red arch 
Of flame gushed forth, and whelmed beneath its flow 
Italia's fairest lands. The keels that plough 
Thy breast, masses of strength, oh, what are they. 
When thy waves rage, and like the drifting snow, 
Throughout the darkened air is flung thy spray, 
And thy dark caverns all lie open to the day. 

And yet thou art a picture of man's life, — 
Of youth, when sparkling hope keeps festival. 
And years flow on like sunlit streams, — ^man's strife 
For fame, — of wintry age, when sorrows fall 
Like blight in summer on the soul, and all 
The founts of joy are choked. As o'er thy &ce 
Blank darkness spreads her melancholy pall. 
Thou shadowest forth our end, when life's short race 
Is run, and man is laid in his long resting-place. 

E.P. 



-r—^ 



FANCY. 

At day's soft close, when village sounds have died 
By the green hill, and o'er the hamlet-side, 
Ofttimes a strain of fairy music steals 
On my rapt ear with low and plaintive peals-— 
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Oh ! tlieo #hat spiril haunts the hill, the glade, 
And breathes around its mellow serenade 1 

Is it the harp's wild burst, the timbrel's swells 
The lyre's rich chime, or breath of wreathed shdl 1-^ 
Nor harp, nor Ijrre, nor tones unearthly, fill 
Yon ancient wood, that crowns the distant hill ; 
Some torrent's music, soft, yet wildly clear, 
By distance mellowed, breaks upon the ear — 
Fancy, ,wild fancy ! haunts the boundless air, 
Breathes in each wind, each sound that wanders there ; 
Her viewless presence, her mysterious wand, 
Fill with enchantment air and sea and land ! 

With solemn tread men pass, where rose of yore 
The minstrel's song, — ^where song may breathe no more, 
With awe they linger, where the mystic tune 
Hath filled the cloister's cell at night's still noon ; 
And, as soft light streams through the pictured panOf 
Cowled heads seem bending o'er each ruined fane ; 
As the long grass waves o'er each shattered wall. 
The pale, meek nuns, at Fancy's magic call. 
Haunt the grey arch, the rudely-sculptured pile, 
The broken shrine, and dim sepulchral aisle. 

Oft bends the traveller, when the curfew's ehhne 
Tolls from yon spire the silent lapse of time. 
Where the green turf upheaves its billowy ridge. 
To trace some rampart's sweep, some time-worn bridge, 
Or the rude marks which shaft and columns bear, 
Grey ! with the dust which years have scattered there ; 
Fancy then paints those scenes, when stormy song 
And ringing trumpets roused the mailed throng ; 
When yon reft stones in ponderous grandeur firowned, 
And each dark turret sent defiance round ; 
When serf and chiefbdn swept the wintry main 
To meet their foe, in war's wild hurricane ! 

He tracks their course, and hears their clarion's bray 
O'er the black waves that thunder round their way, 
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Hears their kwd music o'er the walers 
And their free shout float hoarsely o'er the tide ; 
Then, too, he marks their red-cross banners wave 
O'er Syrian httts^-'^eaeh hiU a pagan's gravel- 
While load and far the heavy weapons ring 
As each stem chief, and England's fiery king. 
Sweep o'er the plain, or fill with glittering mail 
The almond woods, in Syria's ijuiet vale ! 

All times are thine ! When Spring's first music breaks 
Through the pale woods, and o'^ the tranquil lakes — 
When Summer's voice rings gaily o'er the lea, 
And dancers throng the merry greenwood-tree— 
When Autumn's brow Lb wreathed with harvest graiu, 
And Autumn finits lie mellowing on the plain — 
When hoary winter stirs the fallen leaves, 
^ Ahd sighs along the hills like one that grieves, 
Then Fancy reigns ; when buds first bend the vine. 
Or at the year's calm dose, — all times are thine ! 

LM. 



ANOTHER VISION IN VERSE.* 

'T WAS the eve of a balmy summer's day. 
The sun was throwing his latest ray, 
The swallow was winging his homeward flight. 
And the fire-fly trimming his tiny light. 
The earth beneath, the heavens above. 
Were breathing peace, and joy, and love, 
As we sat in the glow of that western sky. 
While music's voice was waking nigh. 

That western sky, that western sky, 
ItB splendors still enchant mine eye ; 
And, oh ! that music's meking strain, 
It iUls upon mine ear again. 



• See **The AUantic Magaiine/' toL i. pp. 378— S80. 
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I see them now, those forms of light, 
Beaming in beauty upon my sight ; 
I hear it yet, that soothing song, 
Wafting its sweetness the air along. 

She song of Blemory — and the hour 
Gave emblem of her magic power ; 
For, oh ! as bright as yon glowing sky. 
And dearer by far to the soul's sad eye, 

Are the visions of prized and parted joys. 
As thou wak'st them, enchantress Memory. 

She sung of Hope — ^that sister twin. 
With brighter eye and gayer mien. 
And the sun's last beam, as it faded away. 
To kindle again the dawning day ; 

Oh ! it seemed as if meant for type and pledge. 
Sweet Hope ! of thy new and cheering ray. * 

She sung of Love — and nature all 
Proclaimed the hour Love's festival. 
That hour of hours which awakens the sigh. 
And starts the tear in the maiden's eye, 

As she thinks how with him who is far away, 
She has looked in her love on that western sky. 

She sung of Home-^and the tearful eye 
Turned to its better home on high. 
And deemed that line of golden light. 
Which poured its glories on the sight. 

Was a beam from that world, whose cloudless day 
No sin can stain, no death can blight 

Such, as that glowing western sky 
Beamed in its beauty upon mine eye. 
Such as that melting music broke 
On my charmed ear, the thoughts it woke, 
Till it seemed, as we sat on that verdant hill. 
That each discordant note was still, 
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And all attuned, around, above, 

To Hope and Memory, Home and Love. 

Oh ! there are hours which well repay * 
The sleepless night* the painful day, 
And moments in whose light appears 
The gathered gleams of countless years, 
And these were of them. Time may roll 
Its darkling shadows o'er my soul : 
One ray shall gleam, one charm remain ; 
That glowing west — ^thy soothing strain. 

DIGAMMA. 



ON SEEING A CHILD 

KSULIirO UPOV mS mother's ORAVB IV TmA&S, WHILB his rLAT-VBLLOWS 
WXBX SFOATUrO AMOHO THX MOVUMUm OS THX DXAO. 

** O soft are the breeiet that phty round the tomb. 
And tweet with the violet** wafted perfttme. 
With lilies and jessamine fair." 

Sowring'9 Bu$9ita% PoeU. 

Child ! dost thou mourn o'er the narrow bed 

Of a mother, laid to rest ? 
Hark ! 't is the voice of the dear one dead ; 
" Sweet are the tears by affection shed, 

Green be the grave-turf drest. 

" Come at the hour when the night-dews weep, 

Come with the breaking light, 
Come at the hour when the moonbeams sleep, 
Come when the winds of autumn sweep 

O'er the chords of the solemn night. 

*The gentle reader will thank me for recalling to his mind a beautifiil ptsngv in 
ew gifted Hallcck's ** fiiiry creature of the elements," his charmit^g *'Wnnj,^ U 
thefe not an aUosion also to 80iQtthing,ye fM tpotf ^wi, of Moore'ef- 
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" Here is the field wliere the might j lie. 

In the {iride of glory bowed ; 
And deep is the breath of the mourner's sighj 
And dimmed m the light of beauty's eye, 

At thooght of the ehitty shroud. 

" The loTely, too, with the crested worm 
Here in silence rests her now ; 
Gone is the grace of her angel-fbrm, 
Gone — ^like the gleam of the lightningHftormi 
The fire of her passioned brow." 

Why, 'mid the tears of the green grave's flowers* 

Is the voice of the trifler gay t 
Ah ! it is youth in his festive hours, 
Like fawns in the shade of spring's gay bowers. 

On the turf of the dead at play ! 

Tooth I firom the tomb hear the spirit's moan, 

Like the zephyr-tones of even :— 
" Leave me, leave me, ye triflers, alone, 
'Till the mourner kneels at the scu^tared stone, 
And reads of the bliss of Heaven.'* 



[May. 



Life, in its mom, hath a joy-lit eye, 

And gay are its bright wreaths spread ; 
When the infimt of days and the hoary die, 
A tear 's at their hearse and a pitying sigh-— 
But mirth o'er the buried dead ! 

C. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 



'The Ypoi^ Rifleman** Comrade ; a Narrative of hit Military Adyentare*, Captivity, 
* arid Shipwreck. Philadelphia. Carey Sc Lea. 1837. 12mo. pp. 308. 

Tho5£ who found entertainment in the ^'Adventures of a 
Young Rifleman,'' and of a '^ French Sergeant," will be pleased 
with this volume. It purports to be the narrative of a private 
soldier, who served first in the armies of France under Bonaparte, 
and afterwards in thos^ of England. In regard to the truth of 
the events related, it is probably much on a level with its prede- 
cessors, having, like them, a strong appearance of probability, and 
being, it is likely, in the main a statement of facts ; though the 
fitting up is undoubtedly by a more skilful hand than that of the 
pretended narrator. This book is amusing, as much so, we 
should think, as the '' Young Rifleman," though inferior to the 
** Adventures of a French Sergeant." The author began his 
military life among the French troops which entered Spain in 
1807, ostensibly to protect the coundy from the English, but in 
iact to secure it for Bonaparte. He gives an interesting account 
of the disgust with which they were received by their proteges^ 
and of the bloody strife which it soon kindled, in the course of 
the struggle our hero was taken prisoner, and transported, after 
much su&ring from close confinement, to the island of Cabrera. 
He gives a brief description of the situation of the prisoners there, 
so well set forth in the '* Adventures of a French Sergeant." After 
remaining, here three years, the wish for freedom induces him to 
enter the English service, and he sails with a detachment for Sicily. 
As a specimen of his manner, we extract a part of his remarks oki 
that country, which, however, so far as they relate to the inhabi- 
tants, are not to be received without considerable allowance. 

" Sicily, in truth, is one of the few countries which may be called 
rich, even to superfluity, iii the various necessaries and luxuries of 
human life. Every firait of the earth is produced in abundance : 
oranges, figs, carobs, Indian figs; all sorts of vegetables ; wines of the 
most agreeable strength and flavor; — ^the whole are to be had without 
requiring the aid of much tillage of the ground, which, if it be but 
slightly cultivated, returns with tenfold interest the seeds entrusted 
to its bosom. To counterbalance this prodigality of nature, how- 
ever, the inhabitants of the country are extremely indolent, using 
BO exertion to make the most of* its indigenous advantages. For 

TOL. n. 19 
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the last century no improyement whatever has been made in the 
manners or genius of the natives of Sicily ; the same ploi^hinff 
utensils, the same carts, the same vestments, all continue, and wiS 
still continue, at least so long as the government shall remain in its 
state of reprehensible sapineness. I have several times inquired 
of young, active-looking boys, begging about the streets, for 
what reason they did not endeavour lo get work I to which the 
universal reply was, ' We don't want it ; we receive our dinner at 
the convent of San Dominico, and make provision for other wants 
as chance directs;' that is to say, they unite the praiseworthy 
occupations of begging and stealing. The dolce far niente (' the 
sweet trade of doing nothing ') is, in fact, highly popular among 
all classes of the people ; and the come sto^which salutes your ears 
at every moment, sKbuld be taken literally, as to stand sHii seems 
the most delightful enjoyment of a Sicilian's existence. You may 
constantly see a number of persons sauntering about the livelong 
day, in order to offer articles for sale which scarcely amount to the 
value of two or three farthings, their principal object being to over- 
reach you by every ineans in their power.'* pp. 124 — IdS. 

From Sicily he went to Naples. The following ludicrouiE^ 
incident occurred during the voyage. 

'* On board our ship was an ape, the property of the captain ; 
and by the curious tricks of this animal we were greatly amused. 
An old gentleman of Naples was likewise on boan}, in the character 
of a passenger ; he wore- a perruqiie, and the ape had for a long 
time cast wistfiil glances thereon ; his intentions were obviously to 
abstract it, but they were foiled by the watchful diligence of the 
proprietor. One day, however, when we had just passed the 
Stromboli, and every one's attention was absorbed by the view of 
Etna, which lay before us, the mischievous monkey took advantage 
of our reveries to spring upon the NeapoUtan, to seize the unfor- 
nate wig, and to bound, before any one could intercept him, up to 
the cross-stay of the middle-mast. The lamentations of the bereaved 
old gentleman, whose bald pate was thus left unjnrotected, excited, 
on the one hand, our universal commiseration ; but, on the other, 
when we looked up at the ape, who had put on the perruque the 
wrong side foremost, we burst into involuntaiy shouts of laughter, 
which after a while infected the good-natured loser himself. 

*' It was quite impossible to catch the thief, who climbed suo^ 
cessively to the very highest point of the mast, making so many 
grimaces that we were fairly compelled to hold our sides. In the 
evening he descended, bearing with extreme carefulness the stolen 
perruque under his arm, and hastening to his crib, which was 
situated under the step of the cabin, where we tecured him, and 
rescued the wig, which we restored to its disconcerted owner." pp. 
161, 162. 
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He subseqaently goes to England, and encages on board an 
£ast-Indiaman to mdce a voyage to China. The account of the 
voyage, of the wreck of the ship soon after doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, and of the situation and conduct of tbe crew left on 
a sand bank in the midst of the ocean, are taken, we are told, 
from tbe journal of a midshipman bekxiging to the ship, a friend 
of our hero, and form altogether as interesting a story as any of 
the kind that we remember to have met with, though much given, 
in our younger days, to reading "The Mariner's Chronicle.^ 
Our hero and the other survivors are finally released from their 
desolate abiding-place, and carried back to England, from whence 
he returns to his native country. We are inclined to think, on 
tb^ whole, pretty well of this book. The gleanings of a private 
soldier, it is true, cannot add much to the stock of knowledge 
already accumulated respecting Spain, Sicily, and England. But 
the incidents which fell under his observation are related in a 
natoral and amusing manner, and, as half the reading which is 
done in this world has amusement for its object, any book may be 
considered useful which is harmless, and contrives at the same 
time to serve up some valuable information in a shape that will not 
oflfend the fastidious palates of a generation of novel^readers. It is 
indeed refreshing to meet now and then witli a book which pretends 
to deal in matter of fact. How far this book is actually deserving 
of credit, we do not pretend to say, but it really merits encourage- 
ment for not being ashamed of professing to tell the truth. 



Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Treland. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

1837. 12010. pp.257. 

This is a very amusing volume, consisting of stories common 
among the peasantry of Ireland, in some cases given in the very 
words of the peasant narrator, and in all retaining much of the 
raciness of bis manner. It is somewhat similar to the collection 
translated from the Crerman of MM. Grimni, and republished in 
this country a few months since. The stories in the book before 
us, however, are not 'so exclusively nursery tales, but fictions which 

^amuse or affright the grown up children of the lower classes. 
These legends make us acquainted with several different classes 
of spirits. 
The Sheffit), or moonlight fairy, common to the popular fictions 

. of so many countries, is a capricious little spirit, doing good or ill 
to the individuab of the human race, as the capriqe of the moment 
prompts, given to stealing infants, and substituting some ill-favored 
sprite in di0 room of tbe mothers darling. 
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The Clurici^tine, a species of the fairy race, which appears to. 
be indigenous m Ireland, the head-quarters of convivialtjr. The 
favorite resort of the Cluricaune is the wine cellar, where he 
stands sentry over the casks of good liquor, and frightens the 
servants who come to draw it. There is no such thing as getting 
rid of him ; for when his tricks have made the house too unquiet 
to stay in, and the good folks have packed up bag and baggage,, 
and are on the point of '' flitting," he will be seen on a cart-load 
of wine casks, poppbg his head out of a bung-hole, ready to 
decamp with the rest of the family. 

The Phooka is a spirit who frequents solitary places, and is apt 
to make free with night-wanderers, especially those who have more 
wine than wisdom in their heads. These ^e is fond of whisking 
away on journeys to the moon, or tumbling down precipices. In 
fact, every man who breaks his nose under the influence of 
whiskey, throws the blame upon the evil spirit Phooka. 

The Banshee is only seen or heard just before the approach of 
death to the individuals of particular families. She is not often 
visible, but her presence is usually announced by loud wailing 
near the chamber of the dying. 

Besides the tales which relate to these classes of spirits, there are 
several others of beings dwelling in splendid abodes at the bottom 
of lakes, and occasionally appearing on the surface of the earth. 

These stories are told with much spirit, and present a lively 
picture of the popular superstitions ol Ireland. They exhibit 
the workings of strong imaginations, unchecked by reason or 
knowledge, but, perhaps, on that very account more picturesque 
and original. Out oi such materials, men of genius have conr 
stnicted the most entertaining fictioQs. They affi>rd, moreover, 
much food for serious thought. The picture of human weakness 
is interesting, as well as that of human power* The spectacle of 
undisciplined minds running into wild vagaries, which impair their 
strength and diminish their happiness, is impressive and mournful, 
and places in a strong light the benefits of intelligence, the advan- 
tages of education. These visions belong to the night, and vanish 
with the dawn. It is humiliating to reflect, diat a large part of 
Europe, which calls itself the most enlightened portion of the globe, 
is still given up to the superstitions of a darker age. The diflTerence 
in intellectual light, between the men of education and the great 
body of the people, is immense, unnatural, pernicious, and could 
result only from a vicidus political organization. The witches, 
fairies, and apparitions, which frightened the people of Europe in the 
fifteenth century, have not lost their terrors in the nineteenth, and 
never will until wealth and power, and consequently intelligence, are 
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more equally distributed among the inhabitants of its several states* 
If we turn to our own countiy, we shall be gratified with seeing 
that these chimeras have little bold on the minds of our people. 
They have fled before the wide-spread intelligence produced by 
our happy political condition. This reflection may console us 
for the comparative scantiness of our popular fictions. If we are 
coippelleci to admit that such a collection as the one before us 
could not be made in this country, we may look at the reason, and 
be satisfied. Our countrymen do not see ghosts, because they 
are not shut up m the dark. 



TWles of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. In Two Volumes. Philadelphia. Ckrey ic 

Lea. 18S7. 12mo. 

This book purports to be the. narrative of a valetudinarian, 
who, finding a voyage necessary for his health, embarked on 
board a Greenland whaler, and braced his languid frame amid 
the rigors of the Frozen ocean, instead of seeking the sunny skies 
of Italy or the south of France. The account of the voyage, 
however, occupies but a small part of the volumes. They consist 
mainly of stories, which the writer professes to have heard from 
bis companions on shipboard, and the officers of other whaling- 
^ips whom he met. That the writer has actually made such a 
voyage as he describes, is very probable from bis familiarity with 
nautical manners and northern icebergs, and we may even admit 
that he heard the outlines of his stories from his comrades and 
acauaintance in the expedition. They must, however, have 
undergone subsequently a great deal of fiUmg up and polishing 
before they assumed their present form, for several of them have 
no small degree of merit. The writer is evidendy a man of 
talent and cultivation, with a strong conception of character, and 
uncommon powers of describing external nature. The situation 
of a ship in a storm on the Arctic ocean among tumbling icebergs, 
the eagerness of the whalers in the chase of their gigantic game, 
a battle of a boat's crew on the water with three polar bears, and 
in fact most of the sketches of nautical scenes contained in these 
volumes, are given with very considerable efkcu The habits 
and manners of the sailors, and theu* Greenland frolics, are 
described in a lively way. The stories are all of them worth 
reading, which- is more than we caiT say for a large part of the 
number with which the world is favored, and several nave much 
more. than ordinary merit. *'The Nikkur Holl," ti tale of a 
Shetland fisherman, seduced by avarice to commune with demons, 
for the sake of discovering shipwrecked treasure, and perishing in 
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the attempt to which they msdgate him, is perhaps the best. We 
extract a passage from this tale, to iUustrate what we have said 
of the aath(Mr's power of description. Spiel Trosk, the hero of 
the tale, has just sacrificed a heifer to the spirits of darkness, and 
is Ijrmg at night closely bound up in her hide, on a Shetland 
mountain, expecting the presence of the demons. 

" The simple fisherman had scarcely left his more daring partner 
exposed upon the wild peat bog, than, as if his d^arture had 
been a signal concerted witli the demons of storm and desola* 
tion, a tempest broke forth, to which neither the experience of 
Spiel, nor his recollection of the reports of others, could find a 
parallel. It began with a glare of lightning, which exposed to his 
view, not only the crags and hills in his own neighbourhood, but 
the valleys beneath, and the sea, and the small islands which lay 
scattered out beyond the bay. He saw them but for a moment, 
but he could perceive their rocks whitened with the foam of tre- 
mendous billows, which were bursting over them ; and he beliered 
he beheld what appeared to him the vision of a large strange-built 
vessel, driving along, dismasted, upon the ocean. He scarcely did 
believe, and half doubted, that he had seen this latter object, for 
its figure and its crew (whose frantic gestures he had alA> imagined 
he had distinguished) were such as were to him before unknowB. 
But if this sight were a mere phantom, what could have brought it 
before his eyes 1 The darkness that succeeded this wide gleam was 
of the deepest dye, and the peals of thunder that broke around him 
were as loud as though the heavens had burst in its discharge. A 
shower of fragments were scattered from the mountain tops, and 
ipoured down their sides, with a din and clatter more terrible than 
the noise of the elements. Spiel expected every moment to be 
crushed to pieces, 6r buried beneath a mass of rock, and his help- 
less state was now to him a source of the greatest anguish. Some 
of the pieces dashed nearly up to him, and others bounded past, 
and rushed headlong over the declivity into the dell beneath, where 
he could hear them rolling and splashing through the deep morass. 
It rained when Winwig had left him, but now a body of finid fell 
down upon him scarcely divided into streams, for of drops there 
were none, and in an instant the suHkce.of the quaking bog on 
which he lay became deluged. He suddenly found himself sur- 
rounded by water, which covered his lower extremities, leaving his 
head and shoulders free ; for Petie had raised them on a tuft of 
moss, which, had he not done, Trosk would have been totally im- 
mersed^ Still he felt the inundation rise, for the waterspout, or 
whatever else it was, continue4 to descend, and as he was unable 
to stir either hand or foot, he gave himself up to death. He would 
have called upon Heaven, but the reflection of the iniquity in which 
he was engaged, choked his prayer. He would have invoked the 
powers of darkness, but a deep-felt horror thrilled through his framo 
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It the idea. He endeavoured to straggle^ but the hide of Lockie 
seemed to cling more closely to bim, with an avenging embrace. 
He thonght of Petie — where was Petie ? He shouted Petie ! Petie ! 
with all his strength, but his voice was drowned in the rush and 
turbulence of the flood, and he strained it till its sound was only a 
hoarser scream. A hoarser scream replied to him, or was it echo ? 
He screamed again, in greater agony, half hoping, half in terror ; 
but the water filled his ears, and he knew not if he were answered. 
* Gracious God, I perish ! ' murmured Spiel, as the fluid touched 
his lips, and passed over them ; but, in the next instant, a rush, 
like the hurried tumble of a cataract, faintly reached his hearing, 
and he felt the deluge sink from him, and leave his mouth uncov* 
ered. It subsided, however, but a little, yet enough to give him 
hope, and his dismay grew less. The pouring down firom the clouda 
Kkewise diminished, and the pitchy blackness of the atmosphere 
was less intense. Gradually the fall of water became converted 
into a heavy shower, which continued to grow less, and glimpsea 
of dull light broke through the mass of darkness, ^iel blessed the 
sight, and found his courage return ; but he felt as exhausted aa 
if he had been struggling with death, and he longed to be released 
from bis confinement" vol. i. pp. IQ6 — 128. 

The merit of the remaining tales is various. We have not 
room lo analyse them, and can only say, that we have found 
pleasure in reading 4hem, and that a little exercise in the art of 
compoffltiony and a little more refinement of taste, are all that our 
author wants to make him a very agreeable writer. 



The Odd Volame. Boston. Wells & Ully. 1827. ' ISmo. 

This b a collection of short stories, some original, others trans" 
lated. None of them has much merit Two or three are from 
the German of the Baron de la Motte Fouque. Most of his tales 
are sufficiently flimsy ; but we think hotter specimens might have 
been selected than those here presented.* There are also three 
'^ Legends of Number Nip," tales of the tricks of Rubezahl, the 
German Robin Good-fellow, tolerably arausmg child's stories^ 
and, as illustrative of popular superstitions, thev wiU perhaps pass 
muster. An adventure of King James the Fifth incognito in the 
toLmfy of the Miller of Donne, is rather better than its neigbbourS' 
All we can say of the remaining stories is^ that they are mosdy: 
tragical. These tales, on the whole, are about equal to the average 
of those which one meets with in magazines. They may serve ta 
keep a man awake a few minutes when he is going to sleep for 
want of something to do ; but wo cannot, in conscience, speak 
more favorably of them. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 



Perfediwn of (he MUural Semes in Calmueka. A happy or? anizatioa 
•f corporeal frame, and the constant exertion made by the Cumucks to 
discern objects across the Steppes, convert their eyes into natural 
telescopes. They can see at the distance of twenUr versts ; the? hear 
a sound even more remote ; they smell Uie smoke of a watch-fire before 
the blaze is discernible ; and many among them are able, in the darkest 
nights, to ascertain at what part of the Steppes they are travelling by 
the smell of the herbs they tread upon. Alniost every Calmuck has 
learned to read and write ; and they have Miifiadbies, or bards, to recite 
tales in nrose and verse, like the ancient GaeL Horse-flesh is their 
favorite food, and they are great consmners of tea, which, like Boniface^s 
ale, is " meat and dnnk " to them. It is of the coarsest sort, brought 
f^om China, in large tablets, composed of the leaves and stalks of the 
tea-plant. The decoction is mixed with milk and salt batter. This 
preparation requires time, care, and skill ; so the tea-cook is an important 
domestic in the train of a wealthy Calmuck. Ackermann*t Repoa./or 
Dee. 1826. 

The Jesuits. The Jesuits are spreading in Switzerland. At the 
entrance of the city of Freiburg, a large and magnificent edifice is 
building for the Jesuits and their pupils, from Switzerland and other 
countries. When it is finished it will ccmtain one thousand pupils, and 
it is said to have already cost three hundred thousand francs. This 
was raised by means of shares, which Uie Jesuits intend to pay with the 

frofits of their establishment ; there are at present eighteen Jesuitsat 
*reiburg, who act as teachers, have the title of professors, and are paid 
as such. They have at present thirty private pupils among them, and 
endeavour as much as possible. to get rich young men, or the sons of 
powerful families. Gent, Mag, 

Drench Academy of Sciences. At a late sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, Dr. Villerm^ read a memoir upon the causes of mortality in 
prisMis, and the intensity of those causes. PriBoners (sajrs Dr. Villerm^) 
uve or die for the most part according to the wishes of those that imprison 
them. He proves this by comparing the mortality in prisons, such as it 
was ten years ago, with what it is at present Thanks to the remark- 
able meborations which do honor to authority, and which at the sam6 
time speak loudly in favor of publicity, almost all over France the 
mortality has prodigiouslv diminished. In general, this diminution dates 
from the institution of tne Royal Prison Society, the period at which 
the fate of prisoners began to attract public attention. Amdngst the 
instances of extreme mortality, in the old prisons noticed by Dr. Vmerm^, 
there are seme which cannot be contemplated without horror. Thus, in 
the prison of Pac^, scarcely one out of three or four survived ; and in 
that of VUleverde, old department of the Dyle, out of two prisoners, one 
invariably fell a sacrifice, and frequentiy both. At Rouen the mortality, 
daring the years 1812, 1813, 181^ was one in four. It is now only one 
in foi^-six. AVto MonUi. Mag, 
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Mftd and CurionB Manufaehtre. M. Habenstreet, of Munich, an old 
officer, by patientlv directing the labor of caterpillars within a limited 
Bpace, has succeeded in pr^acing an entirely new and very extraor- 
dinary kind of fabric. These caterpillars are the larva of a butterfly 
known by Uie name of finea punctata^ or, according to other naturalists, 
Jit^ea piunUa* Their instinct leads them to construct above themselves 
a covering {tenU) of extreme fineness, buty nevertheless, firm enough to 
be ^impenetrable by air ; which covering can be easily detached from 
them. The inventor has made these insects work on a suspended paper 
model, to which he gives exactly the form and si ^e which he requires. 
He has thus obtained, at pleasure, among other articles, square shawls, 
of the dimension of an ell ; shawls two ells in lengh, and one in width ; 
an aerostatic balloon, four feet high by two in horizontal diameter ; a 
lady's entire dress with sleeves, but without seam. When he wishes to 
give to the fabric any pre86ribed shape, all that he finds necessary is 
to touch the limits which ought not to be passed, with oil ; for which the 
caterpillars have a natural repugnance, so strong, that they will not 
come in contact with it The fabric, although perfectly consistent, 
surpasses the finest cambric in lightness. The balloon, which we have 
mentioned, weighs less than five grains. The warmth of the hand is 
sufficient instantly to inflate it ; and the flame of a single match, held 
under it for a few seconds, is enousrh to raise it to a very considerable 
height, whence it will not descend for half an hour. When a shawl of 
the size of a square ell has been well stretched, it has been blown into 
the air by means of a small pair of bellows, and then resembles a light 
nnoke, subject to the slightest agitation of the atmosphere. Ibid, 

PapulaUon of fVanee. The average population of France during the 
MX years from 1817 to 1833, has been computed at 30,319,444 souls. 
The average* of the annual marriages, births, deaths, and increase of 
population, during the same period, appears to be as follows. 

Mvriaget 218,917 

Total birthi 957,856 

Male births 424,227 

Female birthi 463,649 

L^thnate births 892,677 

Blegidniate births 65,199 

Total deaths , 764,848 

Male deaths , . 386,453 

Female deaths , . • 378,395 

Increase of population • 85,255 

JVew Month, Mag. 

Moidure in Plants, The quantity of simple moisture, or ratlier of pure 
water, which some plants raise from the earth, is uncommonly great 
This is beautifullv exemplified in the organization of some creeping 
plants, in which the moisture is frequently (jpnveyed the distance of 
forty, or fifty, or a hundred yards, before it reaches the leaves or fruit, 
or perhaps the assimilating organs of the vegetable. I have seen a 
plant of this sort, that had been accidentallv cut across, continue to pour 
out pure limpid and tasteless water, in sucjji a quantity as to fill a wine* 
glass in about half an hour. Finlayson^M Mission to Siam, 

VOL. II. 20 
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Ckeroku ^Alphabet. A form of alf^abetical writing, invented hy s 
Cherokee, named George Guyst, wko does not speak English^ and wa9 
never taught to read English books, some time since attracted consider- 
ble notice. Having become acquainted with the principle of the alj^bet. 
namely, that marlu can be made the sjrmboi of soanda, this uninstructed 
man conceived the notion, that he could express the syllables in the 
Cherokee language by separate marks, or characters. On collecting 
all the syllables, which, after long study and trial, he could recall to'hu 
memory, he found the number to be eighty-two. In order to express 
these he took the letters of our alphabet for a part of them, and various 
modifications of our letters, with some characters of his own invention 
for the rest. With these symbols he set about writing letters, and very 
soon a correspondence was actually maintained between the Cherokeea 
in Will's Vallev and their countrymen beyond the Mississippi, five 
hundred and fiuv-five miles apart This was done by individuals who 
could not speak English, and who had never learned any alphabet except 
this syllabic one, which Guyst had invented, taught others, and intro- 
duced into practice. The interest in this matter increased, till, at length, 
^oun^ Cherokees were willing to travel a great distance to be instiucted 
m this easy method of writing and reading. They have but to learn 
their alphabet and they can read at once. In three days they are able 
to commence letter- writing, and return home to their native villages 
prepared to teach others. It is the opinion of some of the missionaries, 
that if the Bible were translated and printed according to the plan here 
described, hundreds of adult Cherokees who will never learn Englishi 
would be able to read it in a single month. Either Guyst himself or 
some other person has discovered four other syllables of the Cherokee 
language, making, in the whole, eighty-six. This is a very curious fact, 
especifOljT whei^ it is considered that the language is veir copious ob 
some subjects, a single verb undergoing some thousands of innections. 
JVew York Observer* 

Roman Boat. In making the common sewer in London street, Glas- 
gow, from the part near the Cross down to the Molendinar Burn, there 
was found lately, at the depth of ten feet, the remains of a boat, lying 
in a bed of blue clay, which was covered and surrounded b])r fine sand, 
like that found on the shores of a navigable river or wide mth. Smne 
of the clinker nails, used as fastenings, and found in the wood, which 
was fine oak, have become quite black from long immersion under the 
earth. The caulking appeared to have been woo! dipped in tar. Some 
years ago, when the common sewer was cutting in the Stockwell, a 
boat of a similar description was found a little above Jackson street ; 
which would indicate that these two places, where the boats have been 
found, were then the line of the shore of the frith^ or bed of the river. 
These boats must have lain for many centuries in the places where they 
were found. The workmanship would indicate, that they were formed 
by a people considerably advanced in civilization. It is probable they 
were constructed by the ftomans, about the period of Agricola's expedi- 
tion into Caledonia, nearly one thousand seven hundred and forty years 
ago ; at which period there seems little reason to doubt, that the greater 
part of the ground on which Glasgow now stands, and all the lower 
lands on both banks of the river, to a considerable distance, were covered 
by the waters of the FriUi of Clyde. 
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EUdrieiiu and Magnelum. The bri^^ Medasa, Captain Aspeltj.of 
Jersey, while on the paasage from La Gaayra to LiTerpool, encountered 
a thunder-storm in lat dSP 9& long. 58^ 12', during which the electric 
fluid destroyed the magnetic power of the compasses on board ; two of 
which were on deck, and two in the cabin. An optician has examined 
the compasses, and finds they hjive entirely lost their attractive powers. 
Aeir Month, Mag. 

Tkt TUf^pof-tree. A leaf of this extraordinary tree has lately been 
broujfht over from the island of Ceylon, of which place it is a native, 
and IS now in the possession of the Kev. R. Fletcher, of Hampstead. 
The leaf is in a good state of preservation ; it measures fuller eleven feet 
in heiffht, sixteen feet across its widest spread, and from thirty-eight to 
forty feet in circumference. If expanded as a canopy, it is sufficient to 
defend a dinner party of six from the rays of the sun, and in Ceylon is 

carried about by the natives for that purpose. iW. 

• 

Tht NUt. It is at lenffth placed beyond doubt, that the Nile, of which 
Bruc^ conceived he had discovered the sources in Abyssinia, and which 
the Portuguese had seen and described in the sixteenth century, is only 
a tributary stream flowing into the true Nile, of which the real source 
is much nearer the equator. For this information we are indebted to 
M. CaUiaud, who accompanied the predatory expedition of the two sons, 
Ismael and Ibrahim, or the pacha of Egypt into Niibia, and who, in 
conjunction with M. Latorres, has made known to us a new region in 
the interior of Africa, more than five hundred miles in length, and 
extending^ to the tenth degree of northern latitude. This ffentleman 
has likewise determined the position of the city of Meroe, of which he 
found the ruins in the Delta, formed by the Bahr-el-Abriel (the White 
River), and the Bahrnel-Azrag (the Blue River), precisely in the spot 
where D'Anville had placed them upon the authority of ancient authors. 
Avenues of sphinxes and of lions, propylea and temples in the Egyptian 
style, forests of pyramids, a vast enclosure formed with unbaked oricks, 
seem to point out in this place the existence of a lars[e capital, and may 
serve to elucidate the stul undecided question, *' Whether civilization 
foUowed the course of the Nile from Ethiopia to Egypt ; or whether it 
ascended from Egypt to Nubia ? " Jbid. 

AVtff Exchange of Paris, The new Exchange of Paris is incontestibly 
the finest monument of this kind in the world ; it equals in size the 
Parthenon at Athens. Like that famous temple, the Exchange of Paris 
has the form of an oblong quadrangle, surrounded with pillars almost of 
the same dimensions, but more numerous ; the hall is immense ; it goes 
to the roof of the building, and a cover of glass crowns it A double 
portico on the ground-floor and the first story goes quite round. The 
ornaments are in the best taste, and the tout enstmbU at once elegant 
and grand. Jbid, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



BIOGRAPHY. 



A Memoir of the Life, Character, and Writtnge of John Adams* 
By William Cranch Read, March 16, 1827, in the Copitol, at the 
request of the Columbian Institute, and published at their request. 

Memoirs of Eminent Female Writers. By Anna Maria Lee. Phila- 
delphia. 



EDUCATION. 



Excerpta ex Scriptia Publii Ovidii Naaonis. Accedunt Notule Anglic^ 
et Questiones. In Usum Scheie Bostoniensis. impensis Hilliard, Gray, 
Little, et Wilkins. 12mo. pp. 312. 

Celestial Planisphere, or, a Map of the Heavens ; designed for the 
Use of Schools and Private Families. By M. R. Bartlett 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, adapted to the present im- 
proved state of the science ; beinff the Fourth Part c^ a Coarse of 
Katural Philosophy, compiled for the Use of the Stndents of the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, New England. By John Farrar, Professor of 
Mathematics and ^turaJ Philosophy. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, ii Co. 
8vo. pp. 420. 

The First of April, an interesting work for Yonth. Philadelphia. 

Nature Displaved, in her mode of Teaching Languages ; adapted to 
the French. 6yN.G. Dufief. Seventh Edition, corrected. Philadelphia* 
A. Dupouy. 2 vol. 8vo. 

Dufief 's Nature Displayed. Adapted to the Spanish Language, by 
Professor Velazquez and Don Manuel de Torres. Philadelphia. A* 
Dupouy. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Excerpta quiedam e Scriptoribus Latinis probatioribna. Notis lUna- 
trata. In Usum Juventutis Academics. Editio altera. Bostonii, 
Nov-Anglorum Impensis Wells et Lilly. 8vo. pp. 406. 

Third Class Book, comprising Reading Lessons for Young Schokn. 
Boston Hilliard, Gray, & Co. t8mo. pp. 216. 

A System of Geographical Questions, accompanied with Problems for 
the Use of the Globes* designed to accompany the various Geographies 
in use in Common Schools. By J. Olney. Hartford. D. F. Robmson 
&Co. 

An Abridgment of Milner's Church History, for the Use of Schools 
and Private Families. By Rebecca Eaton, becond Edition. 

LAW. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Circuit Court of the 
United States, for the Second Circuit, comprising the Districts of New 
York, Connecticut, and Vermont By Elijah Pame, Jr. Vol. I. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts. By Octavius Pickering. VoL III. Boston. 
Hilliard, Gray, Sl Cow 
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Virginia Cases, or Decisions of the General Court of Virginia, chiefly 
on the Criminal Law of the Commonwealth, from 1815 to 1826. With 
an Index. By William Brockenbrouffh. Vol. 11. 

Day's Connecticut Reports. Vol V. Hartford. O. D. Cooke St. Co. 

MEDICINE AND SUROERT. 

Lessons in Practical Anatomy, for the Use of Dissectors. By W. E. 
Horner. Second Edition. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

A Treatise on General and Special Anatomy. By W. E. Horner. 
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REVIEW. 



A Treatise <m the PkUosaphji of the Human Mindy being ike 
Lectures of the late Thomas Bhowti, M. D. Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Abridged^ and 
distribtUed according to the Natural Divisions of the Subject 9 
by Levi Hedge, LL. D. Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
ffi Harvard University. In Two Volumes* Cambridge. 
Hiliiard b Brown. 1827. 8iro. 

The lectures of the late Dr. Brown ought to be read with a 
full knowledge of the unfavorable circumstances, under which 
they were first offered to us. They are a posthumous publication. 
The author did not prepare, and probably did not design them for 
the press. We are confident that he never would have permitted 
them to appear as they did originally. The style of tne works 
published under his own care, though not to our taste, and peculiarly 
ill suited, we think, to impart that kind of intelligence for which they 
were composed, is at least free from those superfluous ornaments 
and innumenlble repetitions, which encumber these volumes. It 
is to be remembered, too, that these were written to give oral 
Instruction on the most abstruse and difficult of subjects. Alone, 
in the retirement of his study, with books of reference around him, 
and leisure and every opportunitjr for calm, uninterrupted thought, 
the young lover of mental philosophy will find his progress 
extremely slow; he must often pause, and even retrace his steps, 
in order to secure himself in the possession of that which he has 
acquired. How much more difficult will he find it to gather this 
instruct!^ from the lips of a popular lecturer ! Close attention, 
and a severe exercise of memory, are the only kinds of intellectual 
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effort in which he can indulge. He must accompany the teacher 
at every step. He must cut himself off from those fine threads of 
association, which act the most powerfully upon the most ingenious 
minds; for in the mean time he may be losing some material parts 
of the close chain of reasoning, which he will miss throughout 
the series. And the difficulty becomes incalculable! when the 
lecturer does not confine himself to the statement of old, well 
established principles; but aims at discovery, is ambitious to 
unfold original truths, and, in the classification of all the common 
mcntnl phenomena, adopts an entire, and a wholly new method 
of arrangement and illustration. This is the character of Dr. 
Brown's lectures. It rendered many repetitions bdispensable to 
the hearer. And with all thetr aid, it must have cost him no 
little labor tb comprehend and retain the novelties ofiered to him. 
But to the reader these repetitions are not merely superfluous. 
They lie in his way, and must greatly confuse and retard his 
progress. They will, moreover, cool his interest in the study; 
for they often destroy to his mind that scientific connexion, which 
runs through all the parts, and binds tliem together as an ingenious 
and well digested system, embracing all the mental phenomena. 

We offer these remarks by way of apology for the lectures 
as they originally appeared, and to show the importance of Dr. 
Hedge's labors. And in the performance of the task, which he 
undertook, we believe he has perfectly satisfied the highest public 
expectations. He has laid aside the superfluous repetitions, and 
lopt off many of the redundancies, and the needless, though rich 
embellishments, with which tlie lectures were highly decked; 
while he not only leaves tlie whole system of Brown entire and 
untouched, but has placed it in a far stronger light and clearer 
point of view than it originally appeared in. He has loosened 
and removed cumbersome masses, which then obscured and 
disfigured it. In short, we believe he has given it tiie shape that 
Dr. Brown might have chosen, had he prepared it for publication 
himself. If we feel any disappointment on the subject, it is that he 
did not proceed even further than this. Had he taken hold of 
the style of his author with an unsparing hand, broken up his long, 
compound, intricate sentences, into easy, intelligible periods, and 
stripped them of those useless qualifying clauses, with which they 
abound, and which darken the sense without materiaUy varying it, 
he might have made his thoughts much more plain, and, therefore, 
much more interesting and impressive. But Dr. Hedge did not 
undertake this. Perhaps it is well that he did not. No doubt 
there are very many who might think that it would be taking 
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unwarrantable liberties with the composiuons of so favorite a 
writer as Brown. 

That these lectures contain far the best materials for a text-book, 
in our colleges, on btellectual philosophy, we presume no one 
acquainted with theliistory and the present situation of this branch 
of knowledge, will for a moment hesitate to allow. We have 
referred to their new classi6catk>n of the mental phenomena. 
This must be every thing to the student. It is full. It is entire. 
It embraces all the varieties of intellectual action, that we are 
conscious of; arranging them under general heads, and assigning 
to each its department, or its appropriate place in the system. 
We believe this is original with the author. He was the first to 
throw the air of science over all the shadowy evolutions of the 
human mind ; for science arises only from the art of fully classifying 
and arranging. No other writer, that we know of, has attempted it. 
The several chapters in Locke, Reid, and Stewart, are not so 
interwoven with each other, and may be often read separately 
without fear of loss. With those of Brown, however, there is at 
least a sfight chain of connexion, running through them from 
one extremity to the other, and combining them into a system. 
It is true, we do not entirely agree with his classifications. Some 
of them seem to us defective, misplaced, and misnamed; but their 
general efiect upon the student's mind, must be unexceptionable. 
A new classification alone, though erroneous, may be highly 
serviceable to him. It places beiore him thoughts and emotions 
in different lights, and under various aspects, and he thus learns 
to look upon the intellectual faculties, not as distinct existences, 
or separate departments of the mind, but as the mere classification 
of phenomena; as the whole mind in its ever changing modes 
of action. 

It is true that Brown has not embraced all in his lectures that 

he might; for there are inquiries, finely discussed bv other 

writers, which are passed unnoticed by him. But he best fits 

the student's mind tor the acquisition of all, and, what is of great 

consequence, he interests, and leads him to investigate thoroughly. 

He himself touches nothing slightly. He has few brief, superficial 

sketches on important themes; but those that be proposes to 

^ examine, he exhausts. He leads the inquirer around the object of 

thought, and views it on all sides, and from every possible position. 

, We think this far better than a summary, or digest, or collect of 

I mere general principles. A text-book slx>uld, above all thines, be 

interesting. Those are never so. The argument, by which the 

student reaches a conclusion, is of much more importance to Um 
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than the conclufton itself; for it b fiom the fivmer alone, that 
he can promise himself pleasant and profitable mental discipline* 
The conclusion may be right or wrong, true or false. It is often 
of litde consequence which. The exeroise, or the exertion of 
intellectual power, is always useful to him. '^Sometimes he may 
think Brown erroneous, and be able to point out his mistakes. 
But, in most of these instances, if not in all of them, he is indebted 
to him for his victory, because he has been taught in his school, 
and received from him those lessons which enabled him to refole 
his master. 

Brown, too, is the first full and satisfactoiy expositor of that 
original principle in the nature of things, which constitutes aH 
das^fications, and by which ak>ne the mind can frame them. 
This has been said, though falsely, we think, to have been original 
with him. He has received for it, fi*om every quarter, warm and 
unqualified praise. It is, indeed, not only an admirable display 
of clear reasoning ^md sound sense, but it may have also, what 
is not very common with the efibrts of speculative ingenuity, an 
excellent practical efiect. At the time he wrote, that celebrated 
controversy between the sects of Realists and Nominalists, — which 
had consumed more time, as John of Salisbury says, in a passage 
referred to by Dr. Brown, than the Casars spent in the conquest 
of the world ; and which, paradoxical and even ludicrous as it 
may now seem, enlisted in the ranks of dbputants the sovereigns 
of independent nations, and in some measure involved the fete of 
empires in its decision,-— was hushed merely, but by no means 
settled. We believe Brown has put it to rest ibr ever. 

These are the points in that remarkable controversy. We use 
largely general terms ; that is, tenns each of which individually 
embraces a great number of individuals, — ^man, creature, animal,— 
nine tentlis of the most important words, in short, of eveiy language 
are of this character. Has each of these any single corresponding 
thought dr image in the mind } And if so, has each of these 
thoughts or images any single correspondmg archetype in external 
nature ? We believe these questions embrace all the subjects in 
dbpute between the Realists and the Nominalists. The latter 
contended, that the word is all; that eveiy thing in the soul within, 
and the world without, is particular or bdividual, and that it is the 
mere arbitrary apphcation of a name to a multitude of objects, 
without reference to any natural bond of umon between them, 
which makes the general idea and the general term. At least 
they look for no such bond of unicui, and in their disquisitionspass 
it by unnoticed, as if it were superfluous or unimpOTtant. They 
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seem never to btve put to themselves the question, whetber it 
were so or not. The Realists, on the other hand, insisted, that, 
besides individual objects, there are certain general ones; general 
ideas 4b the soul of man, general idealities m external nature. 
They spoke to us once a dark and mysterious language. The^ 
told us of, we know not what, essential forms, unkersaU a parte ret, 
ideas existing apart from the mind, independently of material 
beings; and ttu^r wrapped their thoughts m such wild, visionary 
imagery, that we are convinced, they were to them as unintelligible 
as they are to us, and that they were deceived by the disguise ot 
poetry thrown over them. Probably if they had stripped them of 
this, they would have seen the truth, and become philosophicalhr 
correct. They were certainly far more so in reality than their 
opponents were. They saw, and rightly felt, the absence of 
something in the system of Nominalism, but they knew not how 
to supply it. 

Brown divided the ground of controversy between these 
conflicting parties. He concedes to the Nominalists that there 
indeed are only individuak in nature ; but he points out to them 
the bond of connexion, by which they are classified, and which 
fistrmsthe general idea, and calls for the general term. This bond 
of connexion is their similitude or their resemblance to each other. 
To the Realists he grants, though he does not say so, that there 
actually is in nature a true universal a parte ret; that this lies, 
however, not in essential forms, nor in mysterious, indefinite, 
unknown entities, but in the properties which innumerable similar 
objects hold together m common. It is the simple fact, that 
they do so hdfd them b common, it is their similarity, or 
then: resemblance, which solves the whole difficulQr. We thus 
receive the general idea, and apply to it a general appellation. 
What is more simple and satisfactory than this? We cannot now 
imagine how it could so long have remained mvolved in doubt, 
obscurity, and contention. It is so, however, with very many 
admirable truths. When they are at length fully unfolded to us, 
they appear so clear and easy, that we wonder we have never 
seen them before, and are brought to the humiliating consciousness, 
that we are apt to dig deep for what lies openly upon the surface. 
It is in this kind of discovery, we think, that true philosophical 
genius shines forth in all its cheering and enKghtening splendor. 
The highest attribute of that divine gift is to make what is old 
appear new, and what is new appear plain and familiar. We think 
this but a just tribute of praise to Brown. His true philosophic 
genius shows itself in many things. 
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It has been asked, what raises this perception of resemblance 
among objects which are classified in consequence of it P And 
we have seen some regret expressed, that Brown did not fumbb 
materials for solving the question. 

" If Dr. Bro\^n has left any thing to be desired in this part of 
his philosophy, it is a more exact and distinct description of what 
he means by resemblance. Perhaps the notion is not to be defined, 
but must be left to the consciousness of the inqairer, like the 
explanation of a color or a sound. Yet we can easily conceive 
that an obdurate Nominalist, before he yields his ground, should 
demand some definition of this mysterious and flexible cement^ 
which unites into one class objects so unlike in some respects, as 
an acute angle and an obtuse angle, or a man and an insect, an 
elephant and an animalcule, or a globular atom and the world. 
Is it possible to hit upon an explanation of resemblance, which 
shall comprehend the infinitely multiplied cases in which it exists 
among objects, forms, motions, and conceptions, that involve at 
the same instant infinitely multiplied diversities! We decline 
entering now upon so shadowy a speculation, wishing, however, 
that our author had devoted a lecture or two to its prosecution. 
North American Review^ No. xliv. p. 36. 

To us the answer to this seems easy. It is merelj the possession 
of some common property, by all the similar objects, that forms the 

! principle of their classi6cation. This commoD property makes the 
eature of their resemblance. With it there will be mingled many 
other properties, the most unlike, and having with each other, 
perhaps, no natural principle of connexion. These, however, are 
never to be taken into the estimate in the classification, but are 
to be carefully excluded. It is the great, the sole business of the 
philosopher and the man of science to exclude them; for the? are 
not only unnecessary to his purpose, and have no affinity with the 
general truth, but often darken it and keep it long concealed from 
our view. They do, in fact, lie at the foundation of all the errors 
in reasoning on any subject. The mind must learn withm itself 
to subtract them, and it is the residue, which is the object of our 
search. It is this, the oommon property, which tells us of the 
resemblance. Every one of the similar objects, which we would 
classify, must obviously have it. It is not only n^essary that 
it should be alike in all ; it must be in some sort identical in all ; 
calculated to produce exactly the same impression or awaken 
exactly tlie same idea in the minds of all. This it is which forms 
the bond of union among similar objects. This it is which calls 
forth the general idea, and receives the common name. We see 
DO shadowy speculation here. 
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It is said, as we have alreadj remarked, that Brown was die 
original discoverer of the piinciple by which we form general 
ideas, and dassifv, and that here lies his chief merit. This is, 
however, a mistake. He was only the first to explain, illustrate, 
and place it in an easily intelligible point of view. We believe he 

5>retends to no more. It is a remarkable fact, that the principal 
eature in the doctrine was not only pointed out, but strongly 
marked, among the earliest writers on the subject, even up to the 
time of the father of metaphysics Take the following extraor- 
dinary passage ; it is an extract from the abstruse philosophy of the 
Stagyrite himself, and harmonizes little with the strange sentiments 
which are commonly ascribed to him. 

*' The formation of genera! terms is the united work of abstraction 
and association ; abstraction, by which we separate the combinations 
of sense, and consider a complex object in one view, without attending 
to the other aspects, under which it may be examined ; association, 
by which perceptions, that are similar, naturally revive each other 
in unbroken succession ; and, tit consequence of their simiktriiy^ 
are expressed by a common name or appeUation^ which is equally 
applicable to them all. In reference to this common name^ which 
is merely a sign that different objects have been compared together, 
and found to agree in one or more respects with each other, different 
individuals are said to belong to the same species, and different species 
to the same genus : for, in order to explain the nature of things, and 
to see their agreements and differences, it is not necessary to suppose 
the existence of general ideas, but it is necessary that one word or 
term should in the same sense be applicable to many individuals ; 
and, also, that one word or term should in' the same sense be 
applicable to many species." 

The same often incidentally appeared, too, in the heat of the 
celebrated controversy we have mentioned, and in the arguments 
of all the disputants. The following sentence is from Hobbes, 
who has always been reckoned a Nominalist. 

*« One universal name is imposed on many things, for their 
similitude in some quality or other accident; and, whereas a proper 
name bringeth to mind one thing only, universals recall any one of 
those many things." 

We might cite many passages of this sort, from all the writers on 
this subject. They could not always shroud or diguise the truth. 
It would sometimes break in upon their dark speculations, like a 
ray of light among clouds. But it always seems to be accidental. 
The author was not in any way aware of stating an interesting 
principle, whk:h would have solved all his doubts, and cleared up 
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all his inyBteries. For, at the next instant, it is fargotten. No ' 
time is given to the developement and application of it, as would 
have been done, undoubtedly, had the value of the truth been 
justly estimated. We may apply these remarks to the writen 
of our own times; to the works of Reid and Stewart. In the 
coarse of their observations on this subject, the true princifde 
often accidentally drops from them, and appears in the clearest 
Eght. It generally runs through their reasonings, and has its 
proper effect upon all their inquiries, though they are wholly 
unconscious of it. They nowhere state it strongly, nor dwell upoo 
it as upon an important proposition. Stewart, in fact, openly 
avows himself a Nominalist. There is one writer, however, 
before Brown, to whom we owe it to say, that we know he did 
understand this prbciple of generalizing perfecdy. Locke, for 
whom we always feel the highest veneration, who has done more 
lo extend the boundaries of this science than any other of its 
votaries, and whose ** Essay on the Human Understanding," 
though ill suited, we think, for a text-bode at our univer^ties, will 
be read by every student properly prepared for the inquiry, with 
the deepest interest ; Locke, though accused of ignorance, and 
vague, contradictory sentiments on this subject ; Locke, we say, 
did understand the principle perfectly. In bis chapter on General 
Terms, he has stated and explained it. But it is surrounded by 
words which obscure it. The phraseology in which it is expressed, 
is not simple and clear, nor always easy to be understood by a reader 
who is inexperienced in these abstruse, uncommon speculations. 
Brown has given the leading thought a far more popular air, and 
thus rendered it more plain and impressive; his philosophic genius 
here makes what was old appear new and original. This is, in 
fact, no less valuable than the spirit of discovery. It has the same 
efiect, and, moreover, brings truths home to us, sanctioned by the 
high authority of venerated names. 

In our remarks on> the improvements which Brown has given 
to the system of mental philosophy, we have confined ourselves 
to a single theme, because we were unwilling to indulge in a 
rambling, superficial view of the numerous excellencies which 
interest us ; and we chose for our purpose, his explanatk>n of the 

trinciple by which we frame general ideas and classify, because 
e seems to be most thoroughly acquainted with this, practically 
as well as theoretically. He shows the greatest clearness and 
ingenuity in refuting the old errors, and in stating the true prin- 
ciple ; and the efiects of his speculations appear on all his pages. 
It is, on many accounts, a highly interesting and useful inquiry, 
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and may become, at some future day, infinitely more so. In the 
present state of mental and ethical science, we are incapable, 

Eerhaps, of righdy estimating its great importance. Classification 
es at the foundation of all the systems of human knowledge. 
These are, indeed, truly nothing but clasrification. The first 
step is to collect some slight general ideas, which yet give no 

¥omise of improvement, and awaken no hopes of greatness, 
hey are, however, the seeds of all the immense, towering, and 
deeply rooted sciences. It is to them, and to their growth under 
the fostering care of discovery and invention, to their expansion, and 
continual tendency to increase and extend themselves over more 
and more individuab and species and ranks of beings, that we owe 
the vast amount of human knowledge, that is still accumulating, 
and seems destined for ever to accumulate. May it not be well, 
then, to study deeply, and apply accurately, the principle, by 
which all this is to be e^cted ? It forms, as it were, the cement, by 
which the vast, rising fabric of human intelligence is held together. 
Science, we have said, is from classification, and classification from 
resemblance. On resemblance, then, depends all demonstration. 
If that fails, this will fail. And if that be true, this also will 
be strong and irreversible. If what is shown of an individual 
object, be shown of those points of resemblance, in which that 
individual agrees with many others, the demonstration reaches and 
embraces all. It is conclusive. It is not to be qualified by doubts, 
excepdons, or probabilities. The features of resemblance are the 
only properties to be looked upon. These make the universality 
good. These constitute, and secure for ever, for our use, the 
general truth. From these spring the mathematics, geometry, 
physics, chemistry, and, in a word, every branch of digested 
human wisdom ; and, without their assistance, we could form no 
propositions nor principles, no maxims nor rules of thought or 
action ; for the knowledge of one instant would be lost the next, 
and the knowledge of one individual object, be confined to that 
alone, and not be available for another. 

These speculations point our thoughts to the strong ground of 
absolute certainQr in reasoning. We ought carefully to study them. 
We ought to examine the pnnciple to its foundation, or at least as 
far as the mind can reach. We wish not merely to ascertain the 
elements of our knowledge, derived originally from the impressions 
of sense, and then wrought upon by the understanding, till it has 
succeeded in generalizing and framing them into classes, and 
raising them continually into higher and higher ranks and species, 
which is, perhaps, the only work that the understanding is capable 
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^bestowing upon them. We \nsh to go farther than this. We 
should be curious to know how that work is done; how those 
elements are combined together into a whole, and thus finrm a 
great and mighty system ; and how, or by what intellectual laws, 
tdl is controlled* It mudt be at least a deeply inierestiDg pursuit 
to the inquisitive student, and Well qualified to discipline his mind, 
and make him accurate in the search after truth everywhere, even 
although it should fail of leading him here to a conclusion of much 

Eracticfld importance now. We think it must ultimately become 
ighly so. In the moral and intellectual sciences, which seem 
to us still a century behind all the others, the want of a cfoee 
applicatton of the true principle of generalising and classifyii^ 
has been severely felt, and the supply of it would, we are sure, do 
something towards their advancement and elevation. It is, indeed, 
difficult to introduce it into these. The points of resenoblance 
among our thoughts and emotions, or intellectual modes of action, 
have never been strictly studied, and, from nature or education, tfe 
not easily marked. Not so, however, widi the points of resem- 
blance in the subjects of the exact or outer sciences* Hiese, 
being within the reach of sense, may be made at once clear and 
definite to every one ; and this, we think, is the true explanation 
of the reason why tlie branches of knoiidedge to wfaieb they belong 
are thooght superior, and have, in fact, so nr outgrown the others. 
The truly inquisitive student will desflte to make hknseM* master 
of the principle sof elearljr unfolded, and often so admiraUy 
applied m the work before us, merely far the seAitkm of resdess 
doubts, and to give his own mind repose. He must have a 
fruitful source of inquietude and of sell-reproach within his own 
bosom, if he cannot explain, nor even teU himself^ what he is in 
the plainest manner doing hourly, nay, momentarily, and of which 
die importance may be to him inconceivable. This was precisely 
the situation of the Realists and the Nominalists of Ae middle 
ages. From this alone arose their angry zeal, their fierce penoori 
hostility, and their waste of time and mental eSbri in fnvolooa 
disputes and vain verbal triffing. We owe it to Brown^ we have 
said, that this has been done away for ever. It is jusdy thought to 
be his highest achievement; for it solvesi not only a single question, 
but the innumerable queries connected with it, whicfa most arise 
m the mind of every reflecting man, however little devoted to diis 
sort of investigatk>n. 

As we have spoken at length on only one of the very many 
excellencies of Brown, so we shall, for die same reasons, confine 
ourselves, on the other hand, to the detectfon and exposure of 
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^ oae of hi» efvors* For 'Oirors be ceiteuify Iw; Aad iho 
apeculative eriors of $uch flaiads as his are Jaighly iiBpogiD^ and 
ihoogjb iaaocentlj meant, often daogerous ki the extreme. Mucb 
valuable Irutfa comes mingled with them. The subtle iaUacy, 
which lurks withio, is uQsus|>eeted^ They are sure of general 
Cavor aonoBg the lovers of ihe study* The high authority, frooi 
whence ihey come, ^nd the winning air of ing^Mous plausible 
thought, with whieh they are encocapassed, secure for them the 
undoubtiog, implicit belief of many iiKjuirer^, and the willing 
acquiescence ot all. This is the eharaoler c^ the error in Brown, 
which we pcopoae presently to bring before our readers. In itself 
n^erely and alone, it seeaos comparativeiy of slight inqx>rtanee. 
But die reasonings which flow from it, the inferences to which it 
leads, and the skeptical c<Hiekisions in which it must ultimately 
resuh, give us the alarm. They may permanendy pervert the 
student's mind, as well as lead him jlar aside from the plain paths 
of common sense and trutli. 

One of the reiQarkable questions, which have interested the 
]0vers of pfailosofAy, is. How and whence comes our knowledge 
of an external world, and what are the evidences of its existence f 
This has been a £sivorite theme among purely ^culative men, 
M eirery period of Intellectaal refinement. We find elaborate 
discussions of it among the earnest records of j^losophic thought. 
Jkk our own timies the purest and best feelings, as well as the 
greatest minds, have been warmly interested in the inquiry ; boot 
k has led to strange and daogenous hypotheses. To the idealian 
of Berkeley, who teUs us, tkit every thing in nalure is spirkud ; 
thai none of the senses can give us credible inlelligeBce of the 
reality of a material world ; and that a belief in its existence is 
BOt only unnecessary to the exdteoieDt and support of religiois 
feeline, but abscduftdy hostile to it. ^^ Master ^ beag once eaq^eOed 
0Ut ^ fio^tti^e, drcg9 vfkk U many i»Md and imfiom 9i<NtiMif /' 
Aad, ibfiiv, to the entire skeptieisoi of Hume, who, ezitending the 
argument of Berkeley to ids pkin results, shows to us, that all the 
daog^ of which we are conscious; all, of the reality of wbk^h we 
have rational, ooBvincing proofs; and aJUi, therefore^ in the existence 
of which we lure hi any way authorised to believe, are in^emom, 
4ind the reeoltection of impiessbns, which he calls iiea$; that the 
.OQBMaw, vul^ir belief, then, io the existence of both a material 
^nd a spiritual world, of matter and of mbd, is not founded on 
nuffieimt evidenee % that it is, in fact, but a prejiMlioe of education,-- 
the offipring of weak, hasty credulity, — assent, acquiescence in a 
fOfgnAm BeDKmexA, without the shadow of testimony lo support, or 
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even fairly to suggest it. For the latter of these theories necessarily 
flows from the former. It is only a series of just inferences from 
it ; and the universal wonder is, that the keen and truly estimable 
author of the former did not see the conclusions in which it must 
terminate. Brown, it is true, professes to stop far short of these 
things. He seems to shrink from skepticism in every shape, and 
speaks of it with the feeling and language of one who saw all its 
absurdity, and all its ill effects. But his principles, if acquiesced 
in, may, we think, lead to it. 

This is the outline of his novel theory. None of our five 
senses will give us our first or our original information of the 
existence of an external world. All of them combined will not. 
It is necessary to resort to one newly explained, a sixth, which he 
calls the mwscuhr sense, in order to open an avenue for the mind 
to that great mass of intelligence. Sight may tell us of color, 
hearing of sound, smell of firaffrance, taste of flavor, and touch of 
he knows not what indefinite feeling, to whi<5h no particular name 
has yet been appropriated. But none of them will tell us of 
extension; none of them will tell us of resistance. And it is to 
these two qualities only, that we owe our knowledge of an external 
world, and these cannot be observed, exceptbg by the operation 
of our muscular frame. The first of them has been hitherto 
supposed to come from vision, mingled perhaps with touch, and 
the second fix)m touch alone. But Brown thinks this a great 
mistake, and devotes many pages to the refutation of it. The 
intelligence derived from the last named sense, he represents to 
be very slight and indistinct ; we understand not, in fact, what it is. 
He will hardly rank it, as it seems to us, along with the other 
avenues of exterior knowledge. Certainly he supposes it to be 
far inferior to them. It is the newly discovered muscular sense, 
that does the work, and makes the communications, which have 
been heretofore ascribed to a far inferior organ, and those commu- 
nications, as we have said, are of the only two essential qualities of 
an external world, resistance and extension. 

Now these are the principles which we believe to be wholly false 
and fallacious ; and as much at variance from sound philosophy, 
as they are fit>m the every*day maxims of plain common sense. 
By this last simple standard, we love to try, in some sort, specu- 
lations like the one before us; and, when the result varies so 
widely from it as here, we feel bound to doubt their accuracy, 
however high the authority from which they come, and however 
imposing the argument which supports them. For ourselves, we are 
convinced, that every one of the five senses originally contributes 
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to the mind some immediate iDtelfigence of the existence of exterior ^ 
Aings. All lend their aid. Each brings in its appropriate quota. 
The simple fact, that such things are, any One of them, we 
think, would fully prove ; and if man were possessed of but the 
slightest of them, he would receive the strong conviction of the 
reality of outer creation, although this belief becomes clear and 
definite, and is much varied in its character, by the contributions 
which the others may afterward furnish. 

If Brown had confined himself to the statement and illustration 
of this fact alone, we think he would have deserved our highest 
praises. He leads the student careiiiUy to study himself, and 
make on this subject the nicest disciiminadons. He could point 
out to him the original office, and the peculiar or appropriate duty 
of each of these recipients of knowledge. In after life, be shows 
us how difficult it is to distinguish what really comes from one and 
what from another; the native gifts irom the acquired endowments; 
the powers, that were primarily bestowed upon a single sense, and 
those which it afterwards gains by its intercourse with the others. 
For the lights of experience, and the unconscious effi>rts of subtle 
reasonings, are mingling in all our later sensations. In these 
inquiries Brown is always interesting, though not plways right. 
But his errors here are slight, and most inconsiderable, compared 
with that in the great general conclusion at which he arrives, and 
which we now propose to examine. Let us see, then, how he 
reaches that conclu^on. 

The reader, however, may first be curious to know what is 
meant by an external world .^ What does the idea embrace f 
And Dr. Brown has himself answered the question very satis- 
factorily to us. It embraces every thing of a material nature ; 
indeed every thing apart from the sentient mind of tlie inquirer ; 
it embraces even his own organs of sense. As soon as he knows 
there is something out of, or other than, his own intellect, he knows 
of an external world. He is perfecdy sure of this intelligence, 
when he sees that there are in creation properdes or existences 
difierent from his own mental states, or wholly independent of his 
own thoughts and emotions. This is bringing the question within 
clear and narrow limits. 

The knowledge of place or distance involves the knowledge of 
an outer world, and we cannot for a moment conceive oi the 
former, without its being instantly accompanied by a clear percep- 
tion of the latter. If it be possible, then, suppose a man, arrived 
at years of maturity without that knowledge, for the first time to 
lay his hand on an outward object; would he think this sensation, 
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tbis efaange of hdaoe^ tim new pheoooieDOB io be altogether m 
bis own fBiod ? Woim he aot iaMnediately traosfer k t0« diffisrapt 
}^ce? to the organ of toudi f to the band f There is aometbiag 
to us inexpressibly absurd io supposing diat the feeling of loudi is 
ever merdy m the intellect itsdi. 

But what b the supposition on which Afown builds thb hb 
extraordinary theory? What are the premises from which he 
draws bis conclusion ? — for the falsehood roust lie in those* 
He thinks, that without the aid of the muscular frame, we might 
for ever confound the impressioBS and the perceptions of sense 
with the ideas, emotions, and purely mental imi^es, which ariae 
from our mere intellectual modes of aetion; that those would be 
indistinguishable from these, and that we should be whc^ unable 
Io refer them to a different cause. Take the folk>wing passage, 
in which he is commenting on the sense of hearii^. The same 
fnaxims, and the same reasonings, he applies to each and every 
one of the others. We have chosen this exoract for our pmpose, 
because it expresses all his sentiments on the subject more briefly, 
than any other we can find, idthough we think he has elsewhere 
"•ataied them still more strongly. 

" In considering the phenomena of the sense of hearing, we may 
apply to them the same remark which has been already applied to 
the phenomena of the senses before considered. They are classed 
by us as sensations, merely in consequence of oor previous belief in 
the existence of those external bodies, the motion of which we hav« 
known to be followed by similar feelings, ihtr mmd begins sud' 
daUy to exist in a certain states and we eaU this state jey or sorro»^ 
without supposing thai it depends on the immediate presence ofanjf 
£Xiemal object. It begins again to exist ia a dijerent state^ mi 
toe say thai we hear afute^ referring the feeling immediately to ws 
external cause. But there can be no doubt, that, in making this 
reference in the one case^ and not in the other, we are influenced 
by experience, and by experience alone. If we suppose ourseWes 
endowed with the single sense of hearing, and incapable therefore 
of having previously seen or felt the flute, which is breathed before 
«s, or any other extended and resisting object whatever, we may 
imagine the mere sound to recur innumerable times, without dis- 
covering any mode by which it can give us more knowledge than 
we should receive from a similar recurrence of any internal joy or 
sorrow. That we should be able to refer it to a body, such as we 
BOW mean when we speak of a flute, is manifestly impoosible; 
since this implies knowledge of soUdity^ Bndferm, and colir, which 
could not be acquired wiUioiit touch and sight, tha there seems 
even no reason to ihudc, that we should rtfer it to any extermd 
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cause uhaimfer^ unless^ indud, nteh a referenee necegsarify aee(mh 
pamed every foeUng^ which toe know is fat from being the case^ 
dnee we have numtf internal pleasures^ not mare Uke to each other 
than they are to the sound of afute, which we da not refer to any 
thing s^arate or separable from the constitution of our own mind. 
In hearing, therefore, as in taste and smell, we do not derive from 
its sensations our knowledge of things external, but» in consequence 
of our knowledge of things external, we regard these feelings as 
sensations, in the common philosophic meaning of that term/' 
vol. 1. pp. 132, 133. 

But are the impressions of sense so completely indistinguisfaaUe 
from the evohitions of thought and feeling, as here supposed i 
The one is organic; the other ioorgantc* In &r the greatoi 
number of instances we should be able to perceive tbb at once« 
The iiai^ery of the mind, though fleeting^ momentary, and to be 
kept by no biunan exterior eflort for any period of time iiiTariftbljr 
the same, it is still conscious, in some sort, of controlling, and ruling 
Bupremefy, by its own pecufiar hiws. Nol so, however, with the 
imagery of the objects of sense* h perceives these to Ibe above 
those laws; it knows that it has no control over them; it feek, 
that they are, in some measure, beyond its reach, superior to ks 
gOTemment, independent of it; that they will remam constaotly 
fixed, wh^ it holds them under contemfrfatioD; that it can neitbet 
fker nor affect, but must receive them unchanged, as they are 
presented to it ; and that they are, moreover, far more strong, vivid, 
8od distinct, than any of the imagery of merely its own creation* 

Dr. Brown has a maxim, which may be applied here with 
ommswerable force. It is, that every new efiect leads neeessarihr 
lo the sappoiitkm of a new cause. We most add to this, that if 
the cause be unknown, and bqrond die reaeh of mioute inquiry, 
it wiU be judged of by the eiSbct From this alone will it receive 
its GbaraGUsr* Now let us apjriiy the maxim to the first impresaons 
ef sense. The cause is by the supposition entirely unknown. 
But they are an eftct^ And this efifect is, as we have said, 
fixed, steady, uniform, independent of the mind, and uncontrolable 
bf its powers* Are we not onavoidaUy bound to sav the aame^ 
too, of its unknown cause ? Shall we not immediate^ infer that 
this is also imcbangeable by the mind, independent of it, and far 
from its control ? Ifwe do so, as it seems to us we inevitably musti 
we come to the be^f of external existences. No muscular sense 
giiree as the inieUigeBee. 

M we suppose a man to be originally stripped of thia muscukc 
eeme^ or sever to have been ali¥e lo its imeiicesi wiU he think 
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there is nothing different, nothing separate from himself in nature; 
that he is the Ti Hap ; alone in the world ; the only being 
in creation, embracing every thine within the boundless reach 
of his own intellect, which is, as it were, the universe to him? 
Will he always imagine that all he sees, hears, feels, tastes, are 
mere "phantasma^oreal pictures," mental images, the creatures 
of his own fancy, mipressions, ideas, having no suggesting causes 
elsewhere, and no existence apart from his own mind f Will he 
not know to distinguish between the cause of sensation and the 
cause of thought ; between the imagery which is under the 
command of his own feelings, and that which is forced upon him 
from without, and which he can neither command, resist, not 
change ? We feel that we may be accused of folly in putting these 
questions, the answer to them seems to us so plain. 

Let us see, now, the conclusion to which this theory of 
perception, by muscular sense alone, must lead its refined, 
speculative admirers. We have said, that it must go on to 
idealism, and we know not how it can stop short of skepticism 
itself. It is easy to make this plain to our readers. There is 
before us an example, not of the full result indeed, but of the 
direct tendency towards it, of which we have spoken. Our own 
country has produced an elaborate critic upon all the great writings 
of Brown, a true lover of his philosophy, a firm believer in the 
leading principle of this new theory oi sensation, and one who felt 
himself, we should think, still further, if possible, from skepticism 
than even his admired author. But he has, though unconsciously, 
advanced a step nearer to it, and if that theory be just, this step 
is also just. There is only another left, and from this there is 
no possibility of escape. Our critic censures his author for not 
carrying his refined speculations on this subject far enough. He 
fancies that neither the muscular sense nor the other senses wiH 
give to the mind of childhood direct intelligence of the reality of 
an outer world ; nor indeed any inteUigence of it, until some light 
from experience, or some slight eflbrt of reason, come in to its aid. 
There must be, he supposes, a withdrawal, a separation, a removal 
of something from an immediate contact with the sensible, muscular 
frame before this belief c^n arise. 

" Dr. Brown appears to us not to have carried his analysis quite 
hr enough to be perfectly consistent with himself. If an interrup- 
tion of the child's mnscolar motions is sufficient to give it a notion 
of outness, why, for a like reason, is not an interruption of its gazing 
on a bright object sufficient to give it the same notion ? Bat this 
the author will not allow ; since, as we have seen, he denies that 
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firom mere sight alone we can acquire the least belief or idea of an 
external world. Now he has not told us what there is peculiar to 
the child's muscular feelings, the interruption of which should draw 
its thoughts out of itself, more than an interruption of the exercise 
of its visual faculties." *' For aught we can discern, the child's 
muscular motion may be stopped, and even his will resisted, and 
yet the feelings resulting from such interruptions shall still be 
nothing more than so manv simple states of mind succeeding one 
another, like phantasmagorial pictures, without the necessity of his 
referring them to any thing abroad. 

'' How then shall this chasm be filled up in our author's investi- 
gation? We would say thus. The child, we apprehend, never 
begins to adopt the belief of any thing external to himself until he 
perceives that some accustomed object of gratification is out of his 
immediaie reach, and requires him to originate a voluntary loco- 
motion in order to recover it." 

" As long as the child is locally at rest, sensations of a thousand 
varieties, ' states of mind ' both internal and external, may throng • 
upon him in successive waves, and yet all appear to be as much 
parts of himself as any spontaneous pain or pleasure within. No 
matter whether it is a smell, or a sight, or a sound, or a feeling of 
resistance, or a thwarting of his will, or any other feeling, which 
begins and terminates at or in himself; we regard all these feelings 
as exactly on the same level with respect to the \yo\Tii under con- 
sideration. But it is the separation of the resisting and extended 
object from himself, it is the toithdratoment of something out of his 
power, it is the dropping of the rattle out of his hand, it is the 
removal of the fount of infant life from his lips, that reveals to him 
the secret of something foreign to himself, and convinces him that 
all existence is not involved in his own, and teaches him the fifst 
of that long series of lessons, which he is to be learning through 
life, comprehending the whole variety of local relations in which 
he stands to outward things, from the spoon that approaches to, and 
recedes from his mouth, to the remotest star whose distance can be 
scarcely reached even by the imagination." North American Review^ 
No. xliv. pp. 19—21. 

Now where do these re6ned, and most unsatisfactory, even 
although they were perfectly unanswerable, reasonings plainly 
terminate f They show us, more clearly than we had ever seen 
before, the palpable errors of Brown, from whence they sprang. 
This critic here has embraced those errors, made them his own, 
and pushed them still further on to consequences which ought to 
have startled him, and led him to detect and expose the fallacy of 
the whole; for a theory cannot be true, which carries its votaries to 
such strange results. They operate upon our minds like a reducito 
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ad absurdtm among the propositioDs of Euclid. It is true, as we 
have already said, that ii the original assumptions of Brown are 
just, the animadversions of his cridc are also just ; but if the 
former has stopped far short of the truth, as is here averred, the 
latter has by no means reached it. There is one stage further on. 
It is plain and strait forward, and leaves us, as we have said, in the 
full, unqualified skepticism of Hume. Our readers will see this 
at once. The votaries of an hypothesis are responsible for all its 
fair conclusions, as well as for all its avowed results. 

Neither of the five senses, says Brown, nor all of them together, 
would ever give us intelligence of the existence of an external 
world. We owe this entirely to our muscular frame. Yet neither 
those nor this, says the critic before us, would alone give us the 
intelligence. We might for ever confound the impressions received 
through all these channels with the clear, though changing imageiy, 
and th^ strong, though immaterial, insensible emotions of our own 
minds. It is necessary that something should be withdrawn and 
separated plainly from the touch of muscular sense, in order first 
to awaken this important conviction. Without that, the belief 
might slumber for ever. But, asks the skepdc, what is there in 
the vfithdramng or the separation^ which peculiarly refers the mind 
to something exterior and foreign from itself f Why may not the 
idea, which you say those produce, be a mere "phantasmagorial 
picture," as well as the idea, which, you allow, may be fabely 
ascribed to all the objects around us in every other situatbnf 
It seems to us, indeed, that the power, and the strong stamp of 
reality, if any there be, belongs peculiarly to those of another dass. 
The impressions from supposed contact are far the most clear, 
forcible, lasting, and independent of us. 

An object, in contact with the infant inquirer, awakens an idea. 
What is this ? An impression merely, you say. The strongest 
perceptions may accompany it, perhaps, but they are confined 
entirely to the inexperienced mina, and point to nothing beyond it. 
Then the object is removed from contact. A new idea is awakened. 
What is this ? An impression still, we say ; difierent, indeed, from 
the former, but an impression merely. There is no more necessary 
reference here, as we can see, to the existence of the external 
world than there was before. The last impression may be, perhaps, 
an impression of the absence of something, but it is of the absence 
of somediing from the mind only ; something is not there now, 
which was present with it then. It may be an impression of the 
withdrawing, or of the removal of something, if you think these 
expressions better; yet it is a withdrawing' or a removal of a 
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feding only, which is succeeded by another feeling, — of mental 
effi>rts, modes of action, and imagery ,-— which are followed by 
other mental eflbrts, modes of action, and imagery. There were 
before the mind, a moment ago, ideas, which are vulgarly supposed 
to arise from the contact of an external object. These are now 
removed, and new ones have taken tlieir place. The first, you 
allow, would not originally suggest the presence, or even the 
existence of the external object. We know not why, then, 
the last should prove its existence ; and much less its removal. 
For, let it be here carefully observed, that the knowledge of the 
latter must be, in every case, wholly posterior to that of the 
former. It is absurd to talk of the withdramng^ or the separatianj 
or the absence of an object, until we first clearly know of its 
existence. Without this, the words are without meaning. Is it 
not plain, then, from every thing, that our different modes of mental 
action and emotion, and the innumerable changes in the imagery 
which they bring before us, are all that we do in reality perceive } 
These, and their various effects upon us, are all of which we are 
conscious, all of which we have convincing proof, and all, therefore, 
which we have any right implicitly to believe. The existence of 
an external world is a vision of vulgar prejudice, which the full 
fight of philosophic truth will ultimately, though slowly, scatter. 
There is nothing here, in fact, but impressions and ideas. 

Such might be the reply, we think, which the disciples of 
Hume would make to our author and his critic ; and it seems to 
us that it must be unanswerable. It is defeating them on their 
own principles. There is no new or unconceded ground assumed 
in the controversy. The skeptics, here, need not take a single 
maxim, or a single argument or postulate for their reasonings, 
which the writers before us have not given them, nay, insisted on 
their taking. Our authors together say, that no one, nor all of 
our senses, will give us any direct intelligence of the reality of an 
exterior creation. Then may the skeptic fairly answer, ^You 
never can procure from them that intelligence. If it is not direct, 
if it b not immediate, it is, most evidently, not at all. They 
cannot afterwards bring it into the mind in consequence of some 
mysterious effi>rt of reasoning, because the primary facts, on which 
this is supposed to act, must be altogether assumed.' And, on 
this subject, we ourselves fully agree with them. The only way 
of getting rid of the difficulty, is to deny the original principles of 
our authors, and of the skeptics, for they are both identically the 
same, and must result in identically the same conclusions. We do 
deny them. We believe that each, and every one of our sensesi 
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tells us directly and immediately of exterior things. Their existence 
is a primary truth. We cannot withhold from it our conviction. 
We can neither prove nor refute it ; for, at every step of our 
reasonings on the subject, it must be taken for granted, and we 
can scarcely deny, without, in the same breath, admitting it to be 
incontrovertibly true. 

Still do we think the general speculations of Brown, with regard 
to tlie original and acquired powers of the several senses, to be in 
the highest degree interesting and instructive. Let them be read, 
however, by the student with doubt, caution, absolute skepticism, 
indeed, in the leading principle which pervades them. They will, 
then, hold his naind in the most agreeable and profitable exercise. 
They will lead him, moreover, to observe how poor, and scanty, 
and ill defined, was bis knowledge of those sources of intelligence, 
with which he thought himself the most familiarly acquainted, 
and where he would, least of all, be accused of total ignorance. 
Not that we ascribe to Brown the merit of much discovery here. 
He rather condenses the discoveries of others, and extends them 
so that they appear to be more universally applicable. If, in fact, 
we are asked, what new truths he has disclosed to us on this subject, 
we can point definitively to but one. It is, that extension is never a 
direct object of vision. We ourselves believe it to be the mingled 
effect of vision and of touch. Brown ascribes it altogether to his 
muscular sense. This seems to us unnecessary and erroneous. 
If there be a sense properly so designated, of^which, however, 
we doubt exceedingly, it is evident to us, that touch is among 
the incipient stages of it, and inseparable from it to any valuable 
purpose. It is impossible to tell where the one terminates and 
the other begins. The slightest pressure brings some feelings of 
resistance. Wc scarcely know, in fact, what touch is, witliout it. 
It would he ungrateful, however, not to thank Dr. Brown for his 
novel inquiries, bodi here and elsewhere in his works, into the 
important moral and intellectual influences of our muscular frame; 
for it has been heretofore very little examined in this way, although 
it is the main spring of all physical activity, and the source of some 
of our greatest pleasures and pains. But to rank it as a new, 
separate, and independent sense, and the most important of the 
senses, seems to us improper. There is a violence in the use of 
language so to appropriate it. 

And here we are reminded, that we intended to have spoken 
of a kind of looseness and confusion in the use of some material 
words, by our author, before we closed our remarks on the subject 
which has been so long under our consideration. He does not 
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always put himself to a clear exposition, or to an exact observance 
of general terms. He violates, or evades, the spirit of bis own 
laws of classification. For example, in his inquiries here, he uses 
indiscriminately the words, external and material^ as if they were 
originally synonyraes. They may differ, however, widely. The 
meaning oi the former, as he applies it to the speculations of the 
mind of the infant inquirer, will embrace scarcely one of the great 
properties which are now universally ascribed to the latter, which 
are indeed essential to it, and make it what it is. This may have 
helped to secure our author in the chief error of his dieory. 
For it is to a cause like this that we may ultimately trace most of 
the important mistakes, as well as all the frivolous verbal trifling, 
•and the subtlety and obscurity, which are too often found to hang 
over inquiries of this sort. It was our wish to enter fully upon 
this subject, and dwell upon it at large. But we must forbear. 
The main object was to expose the dangerous fallacy in this novel 
hypothesis of sensation. We feel that we have fully reached that 
object ; and other incidental inquiries, which suggest themselves 
to us, may be laid aside as of comparatively little consequence. 

In the foregoing part of this article, we said something of the 
general merits of the philosophical character of Brown. We shall 
now cast a glance, likewise, at its general defects. And, in the 
first place, we wish to confine our former praises chiefly to his 
researches in mental and intellectual philosophy properly so called. 
In the higher branches of the elevated sciences assigned to him 
for his lectures, — ^in the great departments of ethics and natural 
theology, he often fails. Certainly he never deserved the 
extravagant encomiums, which have been bestowed upon him 
for his excellencies here. Some of this part of his lectures we 
should scarcely believe were from the same pen. They must 
have been written carelessly, or in the greatest haste. Few, very 
few eSotXs of the strong, original mental power, or of the novel 
and irresistibly captivating reasoning, which shine through every 
part of the earlier labors of our author, appear on these his latter 

Eages. Sometimes we think him feeble. He is often trite. We 
ave seen him more than once dwell long and laboriously on 
common places ; such as are familiar and scarcely wear an air of 
novelty to the most ordinary reader. He errs, too, here in the 
application of his great principle of generalizing, classification and 
arrangement. We have no time, now, to point these errors out. 
Many of them are striking ; some of them seem to us important. 
We are even inclined to doubt whether Brown has properly 
explained, what forms the main principle in every system of 
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ethics, we mean the principle of discriminating between ri^t and 
wrong, virtue and vice, — ^tbe principle by which alone we can 
put the stamp of merit or demerit on the moral character of any- 
one of our race. This discussion, too, we must waive for the 
present. Perhaps we may resume it hereafter, if some favorable 
opportunity should present. 

It is one of the remarkable traits in the mtellectual character 
of original, inventive genius, to which science owes all its 
rapid marches in the discovery of truth, that it is sometimes 
excessively fond of minute, subtle, intricate inquiries. It is not to 
be satisfied merely with the great general views of things, by which 
the sciences are capable of giving pleasure to the common ranks 
of cuhivated minds. Its highest delight is in nice, discriminating 
analysis. It loves to fix its eye on atoms. It seeks to resolve 
every portion of human intelligence into its primary elements, mto 
its first, simplest particles. If it ever casts a glance at the broad 
and deep current of events m any thing, it is only to trace it back 
to the little fountains, from whicli it originally i^rang. If it 
occa^onally indulge itself in the contemplation of objects of 
grandeur and magnificence in the works of nature, it is to strip 
them of those admirable qualities, by investigating, and making 
them plain and familiar to every one. To this refining spirit, 
we have said, we are greatly indebted for the whole progress of 
intellectual improvement. It does nothing superficially. It plays 
not over the surface, however sublime it may be, but goes down 
into the depths. May it not, however, become too exclusive even 
in the researches of the physical sciences ? In those of a moral 
and theological nature, we believe it to be peculiarly dangerous. 
And here, we suspect, lies the source of the great defects of 
Brown we have just alluded to. There are those who will say, 
on reading these his later speculations, that 

"To him were finer optics given 
To inspect a mite, not comprcheod the heaven/* 

We have sometimes seen, that, in his disquisitions on the grand 
subjects in the liigher walks of the department assigned to him, 
he would suddenly leave the broad field of inquiry, and go into 
the narrow paths of refinement, which show us the true bent of 
his genius. If he takes hold of any of the master movements of 
human energy, it is to point to some of the fine, hair sprii^ of 
action, wliich influence or control them. We, perhaps, should 
have owed to him far more than we now do, bad he confined 
himself entirely to speculations of this analyzing character. But, 
though not perfectly suited to those of a different kindi he seems 
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here to have thought these improper or unworthy of him. We 
have ourselves alluded to their danger. They tell us more of 
the parts than the whole. They are apt to make too mechanical 
a thing of the human mmd. They do not profess to teach us, 
it is true; but they lead us irresisdbly to the conviction, that 
the thoughts, emotions, and all the intellectual phenomena, are 
governed in some sort by the same [Nrinoiples of action, which 
prevail in the material world ; and that, in the examination of 
them, we are to apply identically the same rules or laws of inquiry, 
which are now adopted in all the physical sciences. But let it 
be always borne in mind, that matter is for ever passive,*— mind 
for ever active ; that a vis aetionis belongs as essendally to the 
latter, as a i^ inertue does to the former; and that, while this is 
in a degree under the control of that, and to be moulded by it, in 
some sort, at its pleasure, that is also, in a degree, sovereign, the 
creator of its own offipring, the legislator of its own laws. We 
have seen it remarked, that Brown's speculations tend to support 
the doctrine of necessity, although he has not ventured to touch 
upon that subject. Perhaps we may have here pcnnted to the 
reason of it. 

The remarks we have made in the last paragraph are general. 
We should be very sorry to have them understood as without 
exception, or as stricdy and universally true. Brown is sometimes 
eloquent and sublime. His mind wiU occasionally break loose 
iirom the chains of his subde, analyzing genius, and dien he is sure 
to rise, and have great and enobling views of every thing under 
his observation. There is a pure air of religious emotion, too, 
thrown over the whole of his lectures. He is continually tracing 
in the ^noZ causes of all the phenomena, which he examines, the 
wise designs, and the benevcJent purposes of the original framer 
of them. But we cannot stop, now, further to qualify or explain. 
Our readers will understand us. 

We owe an apology for dwelling so long on the subject before us. 
In some of the mquiries, into which we kive been necessarily led,, 
we felt conscious, at the moment of writing our speculations, that,, 
to almost every roan of plain, common sense, they would appear ta 
border on the ludicrous. . To attempt formally to prove, that the 
senses do give us immediate intelligence of the existence of an 
external world ; that it is, from the first, impossible to confound 
all die impressions received from them with our mental imagery ; 
that we never could, for example, suppose violent bodily pain to* 
be wholly in the mind itself; or mistake the full blaze of the 
noon-day sun for a fancy, an idea, a mere thought or emotion,-** 
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may iusdy seem, we are willing to confess, at first sight, frivolous 
and idle. But we were called upon, by the circumstances, to 
give them a minute and thorough examination. Let our readers 
recollect, that every one of the propositions we have attacked, 
has been advanced, and fully supported by the estimable author 
before us. Let them recollect, too, that his writings are extremely 
popular ; that they have had a roost unexampled circulation for 
works of this kind, both in Great Bhtain and here ; that they are 
read by every man of intelligence, who wishes to keep pace with 
the progress of science ; that the doctrines, which we labored to 
refute, have had their avowed disciples among our distinguished 
literati ; so that, in the most extensively difiused literary journal of 
our country, they have been elaborately maintained, nay, pushed 
further on towards the dangerous consequences, in which we believe 
the^ must result. Above all, let it be observed, that the volumes 
before us are designed for a text-book at our univeraties ; and to 
be early put into the hands of our roost promising youth, to give 
them thought, discipline their minds, and form all their important 
intellectual habits ; and that the danger, against which we would 
guard them, is skepticism. The particular subject, on which 
our animadversions lall, has always been too much involved in it. 
The inquiries in Brown, we have said, make it inevitable ; and 
these things, we feel assured, will furnish us with a sufficient 
excuse for our protracted discussion. We have wished to warn 
the student of the only serious objection which can lie agsunst this 
work. As a text-book, it b far superior to every other. It is, in 
fact, the only interesting one to young beginners that we know of. 
Locke has been read much too early. A strong, an invincible 
prejudice has thus been often acquired against him, before his 
merits could possibly be appreciated. Let Brown prepare the way 
for the perusal of the ^^ Essay on the Human Understanding." 
It will then be read with the deepest interest, and with true 
reverence for its unrivalled author. 



Discourses on Intemperance^ preached in the Church in Brattle 
Square^ Boston^ April 5, 1827, the day of Annual Fast^ and 
April 8, the Lord/s DayfoUounng. By John G. PALraEv, 
A. M. Pastor of the Church in Brattle Square. Boston. 
Nathan Hale. 18mo. pp. 111. 

During the last twelve months a new impulse has been given 
1o the well intended, but laggbg movements, of those who have 
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hk¥e h^r^tbfore eoitiblned their cdtins^ls and their labors ibr the 
suppressioii of intemperate driiiKng. ** The Atn^rican Sbcieti' 
for the Prottioliort of Temperarice " has been organized within this 
period, ahd i§ broSeciiting Its designs with a vigor and efficiencjr 
which promise important and salutary resuhs. We believe it was 
at their request, or suggestion, that an alarm was sounded from 
the pulpits of New England on th6 last annual fast days. Among 
the numerous discourses which were then pronounced, we have 
selected those q( the Rev. Mf . Palfrey, for the purpose of recalling 
the attention of the public to an evil, which threatens onr country 
with a more signal moral desolation than history has ever registered 
cnr fiction conceived. Our views, on this subject, were so fully 
smted in " The United States Literary Gazette," for August last, 
that we shall now be very brief, confining ourselves principally to 
extracts from the book before us. We cannot, however, refrain 
from expressing out gratification at finding such a man, as the 
author of these discourses, so fully with us in the opmions and 
Statements which we then published. Indeed we find that, as we 
piirpbsed, we rather understated than exaggerated the mischiefs 
cff which we spoke. In proof of this, we make the following 
quotations, to which we would give all the publicity in our power. 

" Nbt less than ten thousand citizens of this nation, as there is 

go6d reason to believe, have fallen during the year now past, victims 

to onie moftal scourge, prematurely cut oflT, cut off in the midst of 

their days. They aM not die by pestilence. !Htow happy if they 

had ! Their suiFeriiigs then would have been short and innocent. 

'they did not fall by the sword. Their bones might have been 

worthy then to repose in the fair soil they had defended, by their 

fathei^s' graves which they had kept sacred horn an invader's footstep. 

They did not waste away in the lingering torments of starvation. 

O how much less heart- wringing would then have been the sorrow 

that' burst in long stifled sobs by their last home. They died by 

sel^administered poison ; by that cup of guilty excess, compared 

with which war, famine, and pestilence, are merciful plagues. 

Famine ? Shbuld we hear of one tenth part, one hundredth part, 

of ten thousand persons likely to perish of hunger, we should be 

pbssessed with horror by an event so unprecedented, and the whole 

eountry would be subsidized for their relief. Pestilence? The 

nrost awful visitation of that kind ever known in our nation,* one 

which made the ears o£ all that heard of it to tingle, one of those 

fearful providences that come at long intervals from one another, 

did not extend its ravages beyond one city, and was content with 
■ ■ ■■,-.,■ — ,1 

• The yellow fever at Philadelphia in 179^). 
V9L. II. 24 
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less than four thousand victiins. War? Our last war was not 
reckoned a comparatively bloodless one ; but, in the three years it 
lasted, the sword devoured in our armies considerably less than five 
hundred a year,t while in a time of profound tranquillity, another 
destroyer takes from us two hundred in a week, and this great 
mortality is almost unobserved. To the other great scourges of 
communities, there is commonly a speedy end. When the hard- 
ships of war become intolerable, peace on some terms is made, and 
the hearts of the afflicted people revive. If our borders had been 
wasted in the past year by epidemic sickness or scarcity, we should 
now be looking and praying with good hope for a healthy and 
abundant season. But who sees any reason to expect, that fewer 
will perish this year by the slow suicide of guilty excess, than 
perished the last? What has been done to avert the same fate, 
from at least an equal number ? Rather, what is not already done 
to ensure it ? The habits are formed,— ^/brmec?, with many thousands 
of our countrymen, which with moral certainty will bring them to 
this end. Some thousands will not reach it till the next, or a fol- 
lowing year, but other thousands are riper for destruction, and they 
will find it in this. They are already close to the precipice, and 
every hour they rush towards it with a madder speed. Can they 
not be arrested ? Try it; try it with all the force and tenderness of 
pity ; but who is so inexperienced as to flatter himself that one will 
be saved, for hundreds whose rescue will be attempted in vain 1 
Shall not the food of their destructive appetite be denied ? On the 
contrary, lavish provision has been made and is making for it, by 
the industry of the nation exerted abroad and at home. In town 
and country, from sea to wilderness, and from the northern border 
to the south, the processes are uninterruptedly going on, which 
extract this bane of human life from the generous fruits that nature 
yields for its support ; and every wind from the ocean adds to the 
supply a contribution from foreign shores. The result of one 
calculation which has been made public, is, that one eighth part of 
the commerce of this port is engaged in the conveyance of spirituous 
liquors, or of the means of making them." pp. 4 — 8. 

"I have stated the number of persons who yearly perish in 
these states by the direct effects of intemperance at ten thousand. 
This was the number according to one calculation, six years ago, 
when our population was much smaller, and the vice less common, 
and though the estimate was probably at that time exorbitant, I 
greatly fear that it might now be found to fall considerably within 

the truth. The year before, the bill of mortality of one of the most 

- ■ - ■ ■ , ■ 

t According to Niles's Register there fell in our armies, 

495 in the campaign of IS 12 

422 " " 1813 

505 " " 1814 
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exemplarily moral of our large towns (I speak of the town of Salem), 
recorded twenty deaths out of a hundred and eighty-one, one ninth 
part, to have been produced directly by intemperance; and the 
remark is added, ' many who are included in the consumption list, 
might be added to the deaths by intemperance, because it is ascer- 
tained, that habits of intemperance have produced various diseases, 
which have terminated in apparent consumption.' If the proportion 
of twenty in a hundred and eighty-one, the proportion of that 
orderly town, had been maintained throughout the country, intem- 
perance would have been the direct cause, that year, of the death 
of nearly thirty thousand citizens. In the same year, it was stated, 
on the authority of the bills of mortality, that the annual average 
of deaths from intoxication, in this state, was six hundred and 
sixty-six. If the proportion of drunkards to the whole population be 
taken to be throughout the union, the same as in this state, whereas 
in fact it is probably considerable greater, it would follow that more 
than thirteen thousand citizens of this nation, yearly fell victims to 
drunkenness, as long ago as 1821. Three years before, from data 
which seem to have been accurate, as far as they went, it had been 
computed, that intemperance was the remote or proximate cause 
of the death of about three persons yearly, in a population of a 
thousand ; * according to which estimate, the number of persons 
whose lives are thus more or less directly sacrificed, would be 
every year, in this state, eighteen hundred, and in the United 
States thirtyrsix thousand. When we attend to the supply provided 
for this use, we shall see cause to admit that the calculation is not 
much, if at all, exaggerated. The consumption of foreign spirituous ' 
liquors, was in the year 1823, more than four and a half millions 
of gallons, and in the year 1824, more than five millions. The 
average yearly amount of foreign spirits consumed for ten years 
preceding 1812, was nearly seven millions of gallons.f The use of 
them, however, had been already in great part superseded by those 
of domestic manufacture. In 1810, according to the census then 
made by the marshals, the quantity thus produced from domestic 
and foreign materials, was nearly twenty-six millions of gallons,| 
of which six hundred thousand were exported, leaving more than 
twenty-five millions for the consumption of the country ;|| to which, 
if the above named average amount of the foreign commodity be 
added, it appears that an average quantity of more than four gallons 
was consumed in a year, by every man, woman, and child in the 

*In Portsmouth, 21 persoos died by excess in drinking U«t year. This place Itad 
at the last census apopulatioa of 7,3i7. New Haven bad by the same census, 8,327 
inhabitants. The Medical Association of that citv, in a late publication, say ; * on 
referring to the list of deaths in this town durioe the year 1826, we find that of the 
94 person over 20 years of age, more than one third were, in our opinion, caused or 
hastened, directly or indirectly, by intemperance ; and, on referring further back, we 
find a similar proportion imputable to the same cause for the two years pieccding.' 

f Seybert*s Statistical Annals, p. 463. t lb. |j lb. 
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natiop, the slare population iqcl\ided. ]( i^ip^ i^ot nyr^t that ^q]^ 
similar report to that op, which tb^se cal^ulatioas are fouad^, ha» 
been since made. It is thought that the annual consumption of 
ardent spirits cannot now amount to less than fprtj-five million^ 
of gallons/ which, reckoning the drinking population at a million 
of persons, would give them individually, an leverage allowance of 
a pmt of liquid poison in a d9j. With such a consumption yf^ 
<iould not, in any reason, look for consequences less distressing than 
we witness. If, of this number, we suppose t^t more than two 
thirds permit themselves only that indulgence which is reckoned 
moderate, and considerably less than one third drink to that excesa 
which brands them as decidedly intemperate persons, we have then^ 
in the nation^ three hundred thousand of the latter class, in some 
stage of their progress ; an estimate which I am disposed to think nojb 
lar from the truth, and almost certainly not beyond it. We come 
to a similar result by a different method of calculation. If fo^ the tei^ 
thousand who die yearly by the direct effect of intemperance, there 
be twice as many more of such as either, in consequence, fall victims 
to some one of the various diseases to which it predisposes, or, b^ing 
intemperate, are from causes independent of their vice, arrested b% 
some one in the variety of mortal diseases, we have then a yearlji 
mortality of thirty thousand intemperate persons, a result belpw> bu^ 
not far from that of the computation which. I mentioned b^^^, a^ 
founded on the assumption of intemperance being the ren^ote or 
proximate cause of three deaths yearly, in a pppulationpf a t^oussgid. 
And supposing ten years to be the average term of life, after habits pf 
excess are fixed (a favorable supposition, it is true, for M^s is an eviL 
work, against which, vengeance is commonly exeou^ed speedily), i^ 
Would then follow, that there are three hundred thpfisa^fl ii^bri^^^^ 
living in this country at a time, the same result as appeared from 
the other method of calculation." pp. 12 — 18. 

" Considering the connexion of most men with either fajnilies or. 
friends, would it be unreasonable to suppose, that for every three 
habitually intemperate persons, there are as many as seven others, 
whose happiness is in some way seriously affected by the vif^e of 
those three 1 If it be so, and there be now living ip this country 
three hundred thousand persons devoted to the habit, then the 
unhappiness arising from it extends itself directly to a million of 
persons, a twelfth part of the population of the country. This is 
a very startling conclusion, but I soq npt ho>v the ii^ferenpes that 
lead to it are to be escaped, and also it is to be consideredj that 
in that class of society upon which most of my hearers (being 
acquainted with it) would form their judgment, the evil is incom- 
parably less than in others, and that this portion of our country on 

* This would feed the Middlesex canal to a disunce of 15 1-6 miles, or the Erie 
canal 8 1-3 miles. 
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the whole presei^ts an uqduly favorable specimen. If one man in 
tw^ve throughoul this nation suffers in some way an important 
abatement from his happiness in consequence of the existence of 
fix^d habits pf drunkenness in himself or some one for whom he 
strongly feels, — nay, qualify the supposition as you will, suppose 
there were but one such man in twenty, in thirty, — ^no more need 
be said to establish the conclusion, that intemperance is a prodi- 
gious public evil, and requires very serious public notice ; that a 
great national calamity at this moment is endured, and demands a 
great commpn effort. What a voice of wailing would be heard, if 
one man in thirty throughout this republic were sentenced by some 
savage power to lose a hand. Yet what were this, compared with 
the ten$>ld worse than widowhood of a drunkard's wife» and his 
more than orphaned children*s shame 1 " pp. 25 — 21. 

On tlie subject of pauperism, our former statement will be 
found to be as moderate as on other pofsts. 

" Again with respect to pubKc waste ; intemperance is the great 
cause of pauperism. The proportion of persons thus reduced to 
want, to the whole number maintained at the public charge, varies, 
as might be expected, in different places. In the town of Ports- 
mouth, ten years ago, a careful examination of the circumstances 
of the tenants of the alms-house, showed the number of those whom 
love of this kind of pleasure had made poor men,* to be sixty-four 
out of eighty-five, nearfy four fifths. In Portland, about the same 
time, there were seventy-one such out of eighty-five, nearly six 
sevenths. In the state of New York, in 1824, the proportion was 
four thousand seven hundred and fbrty-one out of six thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-six, more than two thirds. In the city 
of Baltimore, in the year ending April, 1626, of seven hundred and 
thirty-nine persons received into the alms-house, five hundred and 
fifly-four, that is three quarters, were abandoned to intemperate 
habits.f The report on the pauper laws of this commonwealth, 
made to the legislature by a committee in 1821, contains the report 
of one town, that of twenty-eight persons in its alms-house, there 
were but two who were not brought thither, either directly or 
indirectly by intemperance. The general inference is, that there 
cannot be a less proportion than two thirds who become a public 
burden from this cause. The annual expenditure of the common- 
wealth in this way was reckoned, in the report | which I have 
quoted, at three hundred and sixty thousand dollars, two hundred 

•Prov. xxi. 17. 

f Fifty-four were maniacs, and seven crippJet, from this cause ; and tweoty-eigbt 
auflering under fractures and wounds, received in a state of intoxication. 

I A similar report was made in 1820, to the legislature of New Hampshire, from 
which it appeared that the expense for paupers was in a ratio of increase, which 
would double it once in five years. The committee thereupon brought in a bill, pro- 
viding, among other thinfu, that * no person, who shall be reduced to poverty by 
habitual dniDkeniesB, shalTbe supported by any town.* 
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and forty thousand of which, at this rate, was levied in favor of 
persons ruined by one vice. It was also found that, in the twenty 
years immediately preceding, pauperism had increased three fifths. 
If its increase had not been checked, and intemperance has main- 
tained its ground among the causes, it levies at this moment a tax 
of this kind, of three hundred and sixty thousand dollars. Bat 
other charities also provide for it ; that is, there is in other ways a 
waste of property for its support. In 1820, it was officially stated, 
that of eighty-seven patients admitted into the New York Hospital 
for the Insane, the insanity of twenty-seven, nearly a third, was 
caused by the immoderate use of ardent spirits. A physician 
attached to the Philadelphia Hospital, reported one third of the 
insane during his connexion with that institution, to have incurred 
their dreadful malady through the same vice ; and in our General 
Hospital, since its institution, almost every individual case which 
has proved fatal, of casualty, of accidental wounds, has proved so 
in consequence of the subject being addicted to excess in drinking. 
Concerning the proportion of such persons cured or still under 
treatment, I am not informed. 

" The expense bestowed in the support of paupers, who have 
become so by intemperance, does not represent the public loss 
occasioned by them. Considering the economical scale on which 
the public maintains them, it would be rating the worth of their 
industry low, to say that the portion who might labor, if their vice 
had not disabled them, might earn twice as mucii as the living of 
the whole' now costs. In a country like this, it is safe to assume, 
that every healthy man is able to maintain himself and a family in 
decency, and some degree of comfort ; which, at the lowest possible 
calculation, requires him to earn twice as much as the sum with 
which the public supports a family of paupers. The intemperate 
paupers of this commonwealth, then, with the strength which their 
vice has stolen from them, instead of costing it three hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, would be able to contribute to the common 
stock, an amount of labor worth seven hundred and twenty thou- 
sand, making a difference to its wealth of more than a million of 
dollars annually ; and if we add to this, the million and a half 
expended in the purchase of ardent spirits, the result is over two 
fuillions and a half, paid annually by the commonwealth, in these 
two ways, for them and their effects." pp. 31 — 35. 

We merely adverted, in our former remarks, to the tendency 
and effect of intemperance to multiply crimes. On this subject, 
official duty has called us to the knowledge of facts, on a limited 
scale, which warrant us in ^believing more than is asserted in tlie 
following passage. 

''We scarcely take up a newspaper that we do not meet an 
account of some outrage committed under the influence of this 
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voluntary diaboHsm, as it has been called. Of one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-five complaints presented to the police court of 
this city, during the last year, four hundred and ten, two ninths, 
were under the statute against common drunkards. We could not 
adduce this naked fact, as proof that intemperance prompts to 
crime, but it is reasonable to suppose that what actually led to 
complaint against these individuals, was commonly some act or 
practice which marked them as disorderly citizens, or troublesome 
neighbours. In the same period, were presented four hundred and 
and seventy cases of assault and battery, three quarters of which, 
it is thought, occurred in drunken broils, and a large proportion of 
the other, crimes, there adjudged on, is referred to the same cause. 
The records of our courts certainly are not to be taken as an 
unfavorable standard, whereby to estimate what is doing in other 
cities equally populous, and statements from other cities confirm 
the general rule, in at least an equal application to them. In a 
report of the New York Society for the Prevention^of Pauperism, 
presented in 1819, it was stated, that ' three fourths of the assaults 
and batteries charged in the city and county of New York, and 
brought before the Court of Sessions, proceed from the degrading 
use of ardent spirits.' * A judge of North Carolina lately declared 
from the bench, of the cases of manslaughter which had come 
before him^ there was not one which had not been occasioned by 
intemperance^ and few of murder, which were not attributable to 
the same cause. Of one thousand and sixty-one cases of criminal 
prosecutions in a court of that state, more than eight hundred are 
likewise stated to have had their origin in this vice. The expe- 
rience of England is not ours, but the tendencies of the same sin 
are every where essentially the same, and ttierefore I will quote 
from an interesting paper which I have lately seen, on this subject, 
a remark of Sir Matthew Hale.t *The places of judicature,' said 
that great lawyer, * which I have so long held in this kingdom, have 
given me opportunity to observe the original cause of most of the 
enormities that have been committed for the space of near twenty 
years ; and by a due observation, I have found, that if the murders 
and manslaughters, the burglaries and robberies, the riots and 
tumults, the adulteries, — and other great enormities, that have 
happened in that time, were divided into five parts, four of them 
have been the issue and product of excessive drinking, of tavern 
and ale-house meetings.' " pp. 36—40. 

* ADOthcr repoit made in 1321, states, that * the whole number of complaints for 
assaults and iiatteries durine the last year, was 1061. During the Arst six months of 
that year, the number was 409; iu the last six months, 652. About 130 new licenses 
were grantrJ in the early part of those last six months, in the absence of the mayor. 

f Report of the Portsmouili Society for the Suppression of Vice, published in the 
Massacbosetts Journal, Vol. I. No. 37. The report has been ascribetl to the late 
lamented N. A. HavcOt a name among the truly dear to letters, philanthropy, and 
religion. 
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Wbc^ tre recollect the success with which Clbdius crowded the 
forum with his Apennme bravos, mingled with slaves and gladiators, 
lind there (Caused the tyfdhnous fiiandates of the triutnvirs to pass, 
by general acclamation, as the voluntary enactments of the Itoinan 
people ; when we find, that one of the most confident believers in 
the perpetuity of our popular institutions acknowledges, that, in the 
corrupt days of the Roman Commonwealth, "the people regularly 
Toted in the Domitians and the Neros, with the same formal 
freedom with which they had elected, in better days, the Scipios> 
the Catos, and the Tullies,"* we surely have reason to fear lest 
the political blessings which we so highly estimate, and of which 
We make such boastful pretensions, should be jeoparded by the 
suffrages of a drunken mobj instigated by those who possess the 
spirit, etnd are emulous of the fame, of the Roman Clodius. 

SI te ruentes non satis Tbebs movent. 
At sceptra (noTeant lapsa oognatae domus. 

" It has pleased €rod, in his great goodness, (o permit this people 
to govern themselves, and so to be dispensed from the severe 
oppressions in mind, body, and estate, which the many are wont 
to feel wherever power is lodged in the hands of the few. Though 
a perfect independence has existed but of late in form, most of its 
privileges have been enjoyed since the earliest period of our kisti- 
tcrtions. The founders of those institutions and the successors to 
their lot were men fit to be trusted wi(h the great task of self^ 
government, and we have still prospered in that task, because a 
portion of their spirit has descended to their children. They were 
men, to whom industrious, hardy, fi'ugai habits gave strength of 
body, and clearness and steadfastness of mind. They were no slaves 
to luxury, that they coald be bought, nor victims to it that they could 
be tamed and trampled on ; and therefore an almost unparalleled 
freedom is our birth-bright this day. But shoold a base sensuality 
pursue and mature the conquests it has hitherto attempted with 
such deplorable success, — where then will be the nervous arms 
that should defend this soil as it has been defended ; — where the 
political wisdom widely diifused, to keep watch for the nation's 
safety, for widely diffused it must be, or the destinies of the nation 
will cease to be committed to the most trusty men ; — where the 
spirit of public virtue, which will be ready for every sacrifice but 
the sacrifice of honor and duty ? I do not say that we are to see 
our warning in our predecessors on this soil, who have been swept 
away like the blighted leaves of their forests before the breath of 
the pestilence we have been this day deploring. 1 do not say that 
in an application to us as to thera, the judgment predicted in our 
^®^^^is to be literally fulfilled, and this place of our possession to be 

• America. By the Author of " Europe," &c. 
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made ^ desolate, a land not inhabited.' I affirm no more than is 
past contradiction ; that slavep to their own desires are all ready to 
be slaves to other men ; that luxury has been the bane and ruin of 
republics ; and that the vile indulgence which is now a destruction 
wasting at noon-day among us, is luxury in one of its most menacing 
forms, and prepares a worthless population the most effectually for 
a master's yoke. We are jealous of our liberties, we say. And 
are we the first of modern free states that have been so, and yet 
have fallen ? Was not Venice watchful of its liberty, and self- 
devoting to maintain it, till enterprise brought wealth, and wealth 
indulgence, and indulgence effeminacy, and effeminacy bondage 1 
We are wise and refined, we think. Was Florence less so, when 
it unsaid all its weighty republican maxims, and bowed its neck to 
the foot of a rich and popular citizen 1 No, the guardian of our 
institutions is public virtue ; an erect, manly virtue, in full command 
of all its powers; an independent virtue, not capable of being 
seduced for the offered supply of a base appetite. Let but the 
habit we have been to-day contemplating pursue its ravages, and 
that virtue will fast be sapped. A miserable population will grow 
numerous, the subjects alike of intimidation and bribes. Without 
sense of character, without means of living, they will stand ready 
to be the instruments of the ambitious purposes of any wicked man. 
Is it thought such persons will value their own political prerogatives 
too much to forego them, though they may not respect those of 
others too much to invade them 1 What care such persons for the 
difference between one political relation and another 1 Their tastes 
have another object ; and is it to be supposed that the despotic 
appetite against which natural affection is powerless, is to pause in 
opposition to a thing so unsubstantial as a theory of the rights of man? 
" I cannot avoid thinking, that as there is no darker stain on 
our national morals, so there is no darker cloud over our political 
prospects, — ^the prospect of the permanency of our free institu- 
tions, — ^than this. I see not how this view can be gainsaid, if it 
be true, as it is unquestionable, that intemperance is an evil of vast 
extent among us ; that it is a thorough corrupter of the mind ; that 
the disorders of a depraved population almost demand a despotism^ 
and make it acceptable, and that its services may always be bought 
to establish one. I never see the drunken crowd on our public 
days celebrating their freedom, that I do not think they are then 
preparing themselves to part with it. I cannot but consider it 
as incumbent on us as good citizens, — as firiends to civil liberty, 
and desirous to transmit its blessings, — as careful for posterity, and 
anxious to secure to them the privileges we so value for ourselves, — 
I cannot but consider it as imperiously incumbent on us earnestly 
to inquire what we may do, and do with our might what we may, 
to stay for them the march of this appalling plague." pp. 40 AS * 

VOL. II. 25 
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We know not that tlie custom of candidates' treaiing electors 
(which prevails in some parts of our country) can be stigmatieed 
with adequate severity of reproach by any words in the English 
vocabulary. While this infamy attaches itself to us, it is with a 
sorry grace that we denounce tne corruption and disorder of the 
British hustings. 

The preceding extracts are from the^r*^ discourse in the little 
volume before us. In the second j the author inquires into the 
sources of the evil ; and ascribes it chiefly to the facility with 
, which ardent spirits are procured} and to their common use. 

" Their uae is reputable and genera], and therefore it is, that 
their fatal use is codiisiod. Is it not so? Those who are from time 
to time breaking from the ranks, and going over into the class of 
i&tempertte persons, are we not sore that it was in each of them 
the less indulgence whieh chall^iged no blame, that led to the 
greater, which is infamous and destructive ? Ck>ing further back, 
can we entertain the smallest doubt, that it was the anohallenged 
enstoms of society, that brought them first within the sphere of 
that influence, which is about to be thus consammaled ? The infant 
loathes distilled spirits. So does the man, if his taste has not been 
won to them by palataMe mixtures ; by use in the first place, from 
some imagined necessity, to his health, for instance ; by example ; 
or by some associations of the mind. And even in those instances 
where a specific temptation to excessive indulgence caa be named, 
it accounts, as has been said, for nothing hot the excess, and not 
for that more guarded indulgence, to which the excess relates, and 
without which, as a prepamtion, it would not, in any case, hare 
existed. Why did the boon companion make merry with his friends 
with liquor ; why not wiUi exhilarating gas, which would have made 
them happier while under its effects, and lefi them happier when 
its efibcts subsided t Why did he who felt the smart of a wounded 
spirit, and he who was harassed by vacuity of mind, not have 
recourse to the poppy's juices ? They are a better sedative, are 
more conveniently administered, and lajp the sick sonl in a more 
gtorkms elysima of the fancy. This is a Turk's medicine for 
* a mind diseased/ Why is it not a Christian's t 

** There is but one answer. It -is because the gas was out of the 
way, a thing almost unknown, hidden in the chemist's laboratory ; 
and the (^ium was out of the way, among the apothecary's secret 
stores ; neither of them substances familiar to the habitB of society* 
and included in the economy of daily lifo. The ardent spirit was 
tn the way, and not to be sought beyond where friends meet, and 
fiunilies dwell, and individuds for theur various purposes resort, and 
the crowds of business and pleasure 'most do oongregate.* AH 
comes 10 the same point; it is, that ardent spirits are so often used 
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to excesst beeaase they are in general use among ns, meeting us at 
every tarn, and because with or without what in the individual 
ease we call causey it is to excess in frequent instances, that, when 
generally used at all, they tend with a powerful urgency. Every 
where men meet with them, and, meeting with them, men are 
constitutionally liable to become their prey. This is not necessary, 
and many in fact escape. Numbers who use them, it is needless 
to say, are men without a blot But what do we thence infer ? 
We might master a lion who should waylay us ; but a country 
infested with lions, would not therefore cease to be dangerous to 
live in. What has established that habit of society, which involves 
so much danger, and actually produces year by year so much woe 1 
" Partly, it may be supposed (for we hear that reason often given) , 
that ardent spirits are reckoned to be usefiil in frequent exigencies 
of the health. Is a person chilled ; they are the common preserip* 
tion to warm him. Is he heated ; they will refresh him. Is he 
lattgued in body, they will bring back strength ; or in mind, they 
will restore tone and cheerfulness. Has he taken cold, they will 
expel it. Is he to be exposed to take cold, they are that preventive, 
a little of which is better than much cure. Are his nerves shaken, 
they will compose them. Is his blood sluggish, they will stir it 
It would seem, to hear their virtues successively set forth, that the 
alchymists might break their crucibles, for the panacea was found. 
I shall not undertake to say, that there are not constitutions which 
they may benefit, when those constitutions have become inured to 
the sparing use of them. I shall not deny that there may be other 
peculiar constitutions to which, without the sel^reated demand of 
previous use, they may be serviceable ; though I should think it 
not amiss in persons possessing such, to resolve that they will resort 
to them, as they would to mercury or hemlock, or any of the most 
unsafe materials of the healing art, — that is, under the strict 
guidance of profbssional wisdom. But full often has the conscien- 
tious physician seen cause to rue the day when he gave for the 
medicine of the body what proved in the resoit, the bane of the 
soul ; and if not one of the most brilliant recent discoveries of 
medical science, because not made of a sudden, still one of the 
most valuable, not to say the most so, is, that distilled liquors are 
not nearly so oflen as has been thought, applicaMe to medicinal 
uses ; a conviction which is becoming firmer and extending itself 
every day, with the progress of the art, and the collations of different 
experience. It is a maxim now among the professional meti in the 
severely warm.climates of the East and West Indies, that 'spirituous 
liquors, whether used habitually, moderately, or in excessive quan- 
tities, always diminish in the same degree the vital strength, and 
render men more susceptible of disease ; * and the same is the result 
of the experience of our southern cities. It is not artificial stimulus 
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that gives strength, bat nataral food. All observation and experi'> 
ment go to show it Would it not have been strange if God, who 
meant man to have strength to labor and endure, should have 
designed him to derive it, not from the substantial fruits of the 
earth, but from a curious extract of art ? Would it not have been 
out of all analogy ? What other animal is so nourished ? Do you 
strengthen the hard-working horse or ox with the simple grain, or 
with the intoxicating essence you obtain from it ; and if it were 
prepared for their diet as it is for that of their driver, would they 
serve him so well or so long as they do 1 The Roman soldiers, who 
overran the world, drank vinegar and water. In the parent country, 
training for athletic exercises, demanding the greatest attainable 
power of action and endurance, is reduced to a regular science. 
The subjects of it are a class of men, little influenced by moral 
considerations. Their discipline is merely a discipline to bring the 
human machine to its maximum of exertion of activity and force, 
and one of its rules, it is said, founded on the nicest observation 
and full experience, is an utter prohibition of the use of spirituous 
liquors." • pp. 67 — 65. 

The third discourse is devoted to inquiries for the means " to 
stop this overflowing fountain of private and public ruin.^' We 
bsert with much pleasure the author^s views of legal coercion. 

" Does it not accord with just principles of law, to compel the 
citizen, uiider pain of its retributions, to keep sober, as much as to 
compel him to remain peaceable or honest, provided his intemper^ 
ance injures other individuals and the community, as much as his 
passion or his dishonesty would injure them ? And is not this 
condition met ? Are acts of violence or of fraud often committed, 
which affect the community so injuriously as an example of vicious 
excess ; and how often do we hear of such an act, which inflicts on 
individuals so grievous a wrong, as is inflicted by intemperance on 
all whose fortunes or whose hearts are bound to its victim ? The 
lenity which lets it pass unpunished, and so emboldens it, seems no 
less than just so much cruel injustice to the better part of society ; 
oppression of the innocent in subjecting them to ill treatment from 
the guilty, and of the industrious in compelling them to take the 
burden of maintaining the improvident and idle. To punish 
drunkenness as a crime in itself, has been a course ofien enough 
adopted. The Romans went so far, as to punish capitally a single 
transgression of the kind by a female. And as to encroachments 
oppn the liberties of the citizen, the public oflen protects itself 
(and is held by all writers to be justified by the great law of self- 
preservation in doing so) by processes which might far better be 

***Seeonthis subject, Dr. Bradford's Address before the M&ssachasetta Society 
for the SuppressSon of Intemperance.'* 
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reckoned encroachments, applied in oases, too, where the citizen 
is chargeable with no offence whatsoever. Take the case of the 
health laws. A person is taken ill in one of our cities with a 
disease, supposed to be infectious. This is no fault of his. On 
the contrary, it makes him a subject of pity. But, against his will, 
he must be taken from the comforts of home, and the reliefs of 
domestic care, to take his fate, whatever it may be, in some place 
unknown, and often odious to him. Repeated instances have 
occurred in this country, and in former times in this town, in which, 
to the pain of separation and the hazard of removal, — ^unavoidable 
inconveniences, — has been added the grievance of exposure to a 
place, and to circumstances, of peculiar danger." pp. 80 — 83. 

The author asks ; 

" Would it not be possible, by a general law, to proportion the 
number of licensed houses, in each municipality, to its population, 
according to the supposed general exigency ; and, since the difr 
culty of discriminating between different applications is so great, 
as almost to excuse the municipal authorities for unreasonably 
multiplying recommendations, might not a heavy tax be imposed 
by law, on the renewal of licenses, a tax which the few who would 
then monopolize the traffic, would be well able to pay, and which 
would have the general effect to place them in the hands of persons 
of some standing in society, as well as to diminish the number of 
places of allurement 1 If ardent spirits were thus made to deposit 
in the treasury a sum adequate to the support of the pauperism 
they create, it would not seem that there was injustice done. The 
effect of a similar measure has been incidentally tried, if proof of 
the effect were needed. In three years from the beginning of 
1814, after which the internal duty, levied by the general govern- 
ment, became payable, fewer licenses by far were taken out in the 
counties of Suffolk and Essex, than in the years before and after ; 
and there is no reason to doubt, that the same was the consequence 
elsewhere. In populous towns, might not the privilege of retailing 
liquor be withholden from places where household stores are sold, 
and where, of consequence, it is placed in the way of so many who 
do not come to seek it? Is there no just method of instituting some 
difference in the treatment of paupers by reason of intemperance, 
and others ? May not guardians be trusted with authority over the 
persons of their intemperate wards ? May not town officers be 
required to prosecute illegal practices of retailers? Might they not 
be forbidden, under forfeiture of their privilege, to sell liquor U> 
paupers, and to other individuals, on a private injunction of town 
officers, grounded on a representation made by the friends of those 
individuds, or by other citizens, that they were falling into intem- 
perate habits^ which representation should have been ascertained 
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by proper inquiry to be jost? One happy effect of such a measare 
would be, to remove from the view of the many, whose occasions 
call them to move from place to place, that crowd of loathsome 
loiterers, young and oM, who, from town to tovm, are seen haunting 
the spot where conveyance rests. In Italy, where natural deformi^ 
ties abound, and where, from the misplaced generosity of travellers, 
a hideous deformity is a fortune, no sight so painful as that is to be 
seen. A limb which nature has wrenched, is no object of disgust, 
like a form which vice has disfigured. Again ; one state has pro- 
hibited magistrates from holding their courts in taverns, as leading 
their suitors within sight of temptation ; and a governor of New 
York, some years ago, recommended to its legislature, that demands 
for spirituous liquors sold by retail, should be made not recoverable 
by law. Is there nothing practicable and promising in such pro- 
visions ? " pp. 84 — 87. 

" Great things, I doubt not, might be done, by the provision of 
some substitute for ardent spirits, which should possess their sup- 
posed quality to refresh, and should take their place as the customary 
offering of good will. This is by no means a hopeless project, 
and I greatly desire to see it tried. In France or Italy, I did not 
see an intoxicated person. It is not principle that restrains the 
people of those countries. They are by no means free from other 
sensuality, and transplanted to other parts of the world, the French, 
at least, arc not seldom drunkards. It is not want or costliness 6f 
the means of intemperance. The strong drink that deceives so 
many others, comes from the former kingdom, and the vineyards 
of Italy rear abundant temptation for other climes. But in those 
countries, men have not the same faith as in this, in the universal 
infallibility of ardent spirits, and custom has not made them the 
appropriate offering of hospitality, and therefore a relish for them is 
not formed. Friends repair together to houses of public entertain- 
ment, which are every where open, as with us. But the substance, 
with which they habitually regale themselves, excites without 
inebriating. The fact is a striking one ; and, as it seems to me^ 
speaks direction and encouragement. We wonder at some of the 
vices of those nations. The most vicious of them would wonder 
no less at the intemperance of ours. Their preservative from it is 
equally at our command ; and when they have found a means of 
perfectly temperate festivity, which satisfies them, in a like use, 
better than the hurtful one in use among us, is it not worth the 
trial to have it adopted from them ? 

" Again ; there is a great want of innocent public ignusements 
among us. We are told of a certain king, that he offered a prize 
for a new diversion. We should do well to follow his example, 
stipulating for one which should be harmless, and accessible to the 
whole people. In other countries, museums of antiquities and 
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other curioBities, collectioiiB of natural history, gaOeriea of statuary 
and pictures, and extensive and magnificent public gardens, are 
places of universal holiday resort to a crowded, but perfectly orderly, 
because temperate population. Some governments, from motives 
of policy, are at much pains to recommend these recreations, and 
make their subjects happy by them ; and the consequence is, that, 
though greatly behind our population in almost all respects, they 
gready excel it in some natural, gentle, and refining tastes. They 
think not of the appetite of thirst in connexion with their holiday 
pleasures. They love no riot They will tolerate none. It is hard 
to imagine any way in which such provision is ever to be made 
among us, but certain it is, that we are suffering for the want of it. 
Of a portion of our people, as of the hardy mountaineers, whom we 
resemble not a little in good and bad, it might be said by a like 
severe obaenrer ; 

* Unknown to tiiein, when fenmal ptotions cloy. 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy.' 

* In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire. 
Till buried in debauch, the bliss expire.* '* 

pp. 90—95. 

On the subject of savings banks, we fully concur in the following 
remarks. 

" There is an institution of recent invention, which has done 
much, I doubt not, and may be made to do more, for the suppression 
of intemperance. I speak of the savings banks. The individuals 
who have established them in our towns, and taken care to have 
them attached to the large manufacturing establishments in the 
country, are public benefactors worthy of cordial praise. I mention 
them particularly here, in order to express my conviction, that 
every householder, and other person who employs laborers, may do 
important good, in the connexion of our subject, by making known 
to his dependants the existence of such institutions. A person 
who has little money at a time, is tempted to part with it for an 
idle indulTOM^, because he knows of no way to dispose of a small 
sum to advantage ; and to infbrm him of such a way is to save 
much more than his money to him. Should there be such a person 
present, let me say to him, that if he is in the habit of spending 
eight cents a day in ardent spirits, and will discontinue that prao* 
tice, to deposit the amount thus redeemed, in the savings bank, he 
may in twenty years be master firom this source, of nearly a thou- 
sand, and in thirty years, of nearly two thousand dollars. How few 
laboring men are there, who do not daily sp^nd that sum in this 
use, and what a difference it would make to the comfort of their 
age, to have its proceeds at their command, to say nothing of the 
health, good temper, and good character they wiU have added to 
their purchase." pp. 95 — ^99. 
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For waDt of frugal!^, foresight, and prudence,— for mere 
improvidence, — ^there is no legal prevention nor remedy. Even 
the whimsical Mandeville would hardly recommend sumptuary 
laws in this country. Something may be done by individuals, and 
voluntary associations, to foster the growth of provident habits in 
the young and the poor. And savings banks, we believe, are the 
most useful expedient that has ever yet been devised for this 
purpose. William Hale, who was for many years almost exclu- 
sively engaged in benevolent efforts for the laboring poor in 
England, stated, in a communication to a committee df the House 
of Commons, that he had never known any one come upon the 
parish, who had ever once saved money. Indeed it is an adage 
among the artificers in England, that a poor journeyman's fortune 
is made, if he saves the first five shillings which he earns after he 
leaves his master. A higher tone is given to the morals of those 
who can be induced to save, and a more resolute character to 
their industry. 

Mr. Palfrey quotes a remark of the late Mr. Dexter, on the 
effi>rts to suppress intemperance ; '^ As the object is good, so it is 
practicable j " and concludes by saying, 

'^ Under the governinent of a God who hath pleasure in righteous- 
ness and &vor for its toils, single-minded men need no other omen 
for the conquest, in due time, over any difficulties, than the omen 
of a good cause.** 

These valuable discourses are very neatly printed, and bound 
together in a pocket volume, — a form far more eligible, and 
better adapted for circulation and perusal, than that of an octavo 
pamphlet. We hope it will be extensively circulated ; for its 
contents should be universally known. The author has rendered 
his country a valuable service by this effi)rt to excite the attention 
of the community to a most important subject, and for the plain- 
ness and earnestness with which he has treated it. Instead of 
looking for renown, he has looked to the good of his country and 
of posterity. We wish the conviction were more prevalent, that 
the surest way of making the present and future generations speak 
good of us, is to do it. 
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Tht^ True Emeluh Orammar: being an Aitemi to form a 
ammar ofihe Engluh Lainguagej not modelled upon those 
the Latifit and Greeks and other Fore^n Languages. 
ty William B. Fowle, Instructor of the Monitorial School, 
Boston. Munroe & Francis. 1827. 

It has been well remarked by Dugald Stewart,* that one of the 
errors into which Home Tooke and his followers have fallen, is 
" tlie error of confounding the historical progress of an art with 
its theoretical principles when advanced to maturity." He pro-' 
ceeds to say, that the Diversions ofFurley is one continued illus-' 
tration of tnis error; and that the author has furnished a striking 
example of it in the inference he deduces from the result of his 
researches concerning conjunctions, — ^namely, '' that tlie common 
arrangement of the parts oi speech in the writings of grammarians, 
being inaccurate and unphilosophical, must contribute greatly to 
retard the progress of students in the acquisition of particular, 
languages ; whereas nothing can be more indisputable than this, 
that his speculations do not relate, in the least, to the analysis ol 
language after it has assumed a regular and systematical form ; 
but to the gradual steps by which it proceeded to that state, from, 
the inartificial jargon of savages." The little volume before us, 
being an offset from the stock of the English philologist, is 
obnoxious to these remarks in their full force. 

According to this " True English Grammar," all words are 
either nouns, verbs, or adjectives. There are no articles; the 
distinction of nouns proper and common is abolished ; there are no 
cases; there are no pronouns; there are no neuter or passive verbs. 
Moods, numbers, and persons in verbs are rejected. Two tenses 
only are retained, a present and a past. AU irregular verbs are 
made to conform with the rest, by the addition of the regular ed 
to the present. There is no perfect participle. Lastly, there are 
no adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, or inteijections, but all 
particles are included under the aforesaid division of words into 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs. Such is an outline of the prominent 
reforms in a grammar, intended for the use of children, as their 
first guide in learning the mechanism and the management of 
their native language. Now for all schemes of amendment there 
should be but one test. They must he sound, and they must be 
practicable. Convince a man that they are so, and no obstacles 
ought to deter him from entering at once upon the business of 

•Pbiloiopliical Estayi. Part L Essay V. Chap. % 
▼OL. II. 2(> 
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reform. SatisA^ him that they cannot abide this test, and he 
should not hearken for a iiloment to anjr theory, liowever pbusMe 
and ingenious. For the soundness, then, of the doctrine upon 
which these changes afe proposed, let us look at a few of die 
geifierat principles of grammar. 

Our author has done away tho articles, and proved th^m, by 
their derivation and use^ to be adjectives. Now the same process 
of reasoning, by t^irhich he shows the articles to be adjectives, will 
prove that many of the adjectives are really articles. An article is a 
word prefixed to substantives, to point tkem out and show how far 
their signification extends. Mr. Fowle says, that ^ this, that, iic. 
one, two, &c. and every other numeral and ordinal ac^ecuve, are 
prefixed to nouns in the same way, and effectually limit their 
signification." (p. 169.^ Of course, 'then, he allows, that some 
adjectives limit the signification of nouns, in a way in which no 
otners do. Is it not convenient and proper to mark such by a 
distinctive name ? Accordingly we find this distinction laid down 
by that able grammarian, Beauzee. He employs the term, article, 
to designate all those adjectives, whose peculiar province it is to 
point out and limit the signification of nouns. " L^ article peut 
servir avec succes a caracteriser tons les adjectifs qui, sans toucher 
a la comprehension, ne servent qu'a la distinction plus ou motns 
precise des individus auxquels on applimie le nom appelatif." * 

Again ; our author has abolished the distinction of proper names, 
and calls them adjectives, "The office of the adjective," he says, 
'Ms to distinguish nouns, that is, names from each other; Charlotte, 
Harriet, and Caroline, are true adjectives." (p. 162.) Thus, 
Charlotte daughter, Harriet daughter, &c. Now it is not a little 
curious, that the French grammarian, Lancelot, has advanced the 
same idea with respect to many comtnon names. " Such are the 
names of the difllerent professions, as king, philosopher, painter, 
soldier, &c.f To these he imagines the general term, man, to be 
understood. Thus, king man, painter man, tic. Of this Beauzee 
well remarks, that " there are no common names, to which the 
same reasoning may not apply, and, consequently, there are hone 
which mav not be made to pass for adjectives. A usage contrary 
to that of all known languages, and, of course, contrary to the 
true principles of general grammar." | 

In connexion with these remarks, we will contrast the sound 
exposition of the use of the pronouns by this author, with Mr. 

* GfamomiM G^oerale, torn. i. p. 909. Ed. 1707. 

f Lancelot, Qramm. Gfn. torn. ii. iji 

i Beauzee, Gramm. Gent (Ml. i* pp. SOO, M. 
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Fowle'0 ideas ujan the sulyect. The latter has made use of the 
ivroog dasafication of a few adjecthresi and of a defective defini- 
lion ^veo by most grammariansi to Drove that all pronouns are 
adjectives. Thus, *^ If pronouDs stana instead of nouns previously 
exfM'essed, what is to be done," he inquires, *' when the pronouns 
come fii^f " He selects his example ; <' We, the subscribers." 
Xiet us hear the definition of Beauzee. '' Pronouns are words, 
which express things marked by the distinction of their person;" 
''mots qui expriment des etres determines par Pidee de leur 

?3rsQ0oe."* In this the real use of the pronoun consists. 
h>nouns differ from nouns, inasmuch as, while the latter may 
express various other limitations, pronouns alone restrict the sense 
io the perMOH' And if the fact, that some words usually classed 
with them, are in reality adjectives, and that all may be forced to 
pass tor such, proves pronouns to have a name without a corre- 
sponding use ; it may he shown, diat this is precisely the case 
with all the muna in the language, and that they also have no right 
to a distinctive appellation. 

As to verbs, our author stigmatizes the whole system of moods, 
tenses, numbers, and persons, as arbitrary and unnatural. We do 
not mean to assert, that there ai'e no distinctions in nature, which 
sboqld guide those charged with the construction of grammars. 
But we do assert, that a grammar, which sliall not be arbitrary, it 
is out of the power of man to construct. The very first step in 
the formation of languaee, the naming of the objects around us, is 
perfectly arbitrary. We acquire ideas through the senses in one 
way, by studying particulars; we communicate them in another, 
by generaUang. CSeneral terms are not the names of things 
existing; there are no abstract beings in nature. Each successive 
step in simplification is a farther remove fit>m the patterns in nature. 
When Mr. Fowle tells us, that good is an adjective, and that 
goodne$s is a noun, in what reK)ect does he adhere more closely 
to the analogy of nature, than il he were to call love a present, and 
have loved a perfect tense ? It is, doubtless, convenient to disjoin 
the quality from the object in which he finds it, and to recognise 
them by separate terms. But he must be aware, that this is a 
suggestion not of nature, but of experience. The very first 
process, thereibre, in forming a language, is as arbitrary as any 
of the refinements of the Arabian schools, whose grammars are 
fitted out with twenty-eight conjugations. And so with regard to 
most of the old divisions and names in grammar, which our author 
b pleased to reject ; — the tenses, for instance. We wish to express 

* Qrammaire Geoenle^ torn. I. p. 976. 
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the changes, which have taken place about us. It matters not 
whether we distinguish them by the inflexions of one word, or hj 
combining several together. We vary the sound to express the 
di^rent relations of time. The English have loved, and the Latin 
amavij answer our purpose equally well. Whether, therefore, we 
consider have loved as the perfect tense of the verb love, and only 
another form of the same word ; or whether, with Mr. Fowle, we 
parse have as an independent verb, and hved as a verbal adjective, 
It is purely a question of expediency, with which the analogy of 
nature has nothing to do. Whatever is gained or lost, by the one 
course or the other, will be solely on the score of convenience. 
Why \s not the advantage the same in marking by the uBmesperfecty 
pluperfect, &c. the different relations of time, as in distingiBsning 
words by the titles of nouns, verbs, and a^'ee(ives9 

On this ground Walker has proposed an English grammar with 
six cases, conformably to the Latin. His remarks are well worthy 
of attention. '^ But it will be naturally demanded, of what use 
to an English scholar, is retaining the Latin terms and forms of 
construction f It may be answered, that, if these t^ms and forms 
of construction are as intelligible as any we can substitute in their 
stead, why should we depart from the ancient and received gram- 
matical language of Europe, without deriving any advantage from 
the change r Ii, indeed, the Latin terms and forms of constructioii 
were much more difficult, than such as must be substituted to 
supply their place, the objection would be a veiy strong one ; but 
diis is not really the case. In the declension of nouns we must 
have two cases, and in that of pronouns, three. Where would be 
the difficulty or embarrassment in extending the cases to six, the 
number of them in Latin ? The answer will be, because we have 
no such cases in our language ; and, therefore, why should we 
create them ? It may be repUed, that a case or termination of a 
noun adds no more to its signification, than a preposition prefixed 
to it; the difficulty, therefore, of adopting these additional cases 
is ideal ; three more cases would be as easily learned, as the two 
or three we are obliged to adopt ; and, by doing so, we speak the 
general grammatical language of all the scholars in Europe; 
lot it must be observed, that general utility, and not philosophical 
or abstract propriety, is the ereat object of grammar, as well as 
of language."* So much lor the soundness of these reforms. 
Let us look for a moment at the qualifications of their proposer^ 
Home Tooke. 

As an English philobger, his labors are acknowledged ; but, 
besides being imperfectiy acquainted with the Northern dialects^ 

* Walkei*! Oatliiiei of English Gnnamv, Pre&ce, p. 5. 
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he was utterly a stranger to the languages of the East, the source 
of our own, and the other European dialects ; and, of course, 
was essentisdl^ unqualified to pursue his researches in eiymaiogy. 
When, therefore, we bear in mind, that many of his derivations 
are fanciful analogies ; that many are absolute conjecture ; and 
that the Oriental tongues, the fountain of ancient and modern 
languages, have been found by Sir William Jones and others, to 
abound in close affinities with the Ghreek, and with the very pecu- 
liarides of tense which he affects to despise, we cannot feel 
prepared to throw away written and spoken English, and build 
upon mere hypothecs a system of language and grammar for the 
benefit of our children, where undoubted tacts should be the only 
foundation. 

Not the least remarkable feature in the book before us is its 
egotism throughout. While it affects to make a very formal 
acknowledgement of its obligations to its predecessors, it plainly 
as|)ires to be thought the most original enimmar extant. If the 
praise of originality be due to the spirit oi the following sentences^ 
its claims may be fairly allowed. 

" As to Um p6U€y of changing the prevailing system, now that it is so eomfortabhf 
established in all our schools, it may be observed, that because an enor is popular and 
^ extensively propagated, it is not the less an error; and lie trusts that he is not alone 
in despising that policy which sacrifices truth and propriety to prescription and 
ez|iedieDcy." — ^**Had not grammarians ^ed absurdity, verbs would have had no 
variation. —** The infimtiw mood has perplexed us more than any other absurdity 
of English grammarians/* — *^ We have not arrived at any certain conclusion in regard 
to the accon^nyins word lo,**-~**It is remarkable that, in their anxiety to create 
moods, grammarians nave never thought of an inUrro^oHve mood." — *' Their first labor 
was to consecrate and confirm all the perversions which they found actually existing, 
and thus they prevented our langnagie from righting itself." — ** With the view of 
inducing influential writers and spealiers to set the example of banishing irregularities 
from the verbs, we shall present tbem with the following distributions. — ** We have 
already remairlLed, some suspect the word lo to be the verb do, d being changed into t, 
as was often the case before our authority was absurdly /Sored"— ^' I propose to r^orm 
grammar.** — ** Thirdly, verbs whose repUar form would so ofiend the delicate ears of 
modem grammarians, that there is little prospect of any reform. We shall, however, 
insert the proposed regular form, that the eye of the rising generation may gradually 
become accustomed to it, and be prepared for its adoption.*' — ** But we nave so far 
bowed to vsage, that idol of grammarians, as to allow a present and past tense of 
verbs, with the mental reservation that we onJy allow two formi of the verb without 
any reference to Hme." 

All this would be intolerable enough, if the book contained aiiy 
thing new. But, we apprehend, that, widi a few exceptions, too 
trifling for his predecessors to notice, even the recommendation of 
novelty is wanting to redeem this grammar. It is, in reality, an 
abridgment of Home Tooke, together with such modifications as 
he was able to pick up from works of Mr. Noah Webster, published 
years ago, and some grammarians of the present day. Now it is 
a fact sufficiendy well known to scholars, that Home Tooke was 
not the author of the theory of language usually ascribed to him. 
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*'Tbe same theory bad beeo established and applied od the 
cootioent of Europe to the Greek* before Home Tooke puUiehed 
biB work in EDglimd/' Mr. Fowle seems to have read Tooke 
much in the same way aa Mr. Webater did origiQally; his eyes 
are opened for the firk time, and he fancies that much was ui^ 
known before, because he knew it not himself. If our readers 
will be at the pains of referring to Webster's PkUo&ofMctd and 
Pradkal Grauimar cf the Engkdi Ltmguage^ we doubt not diat 
they may trace many of the whimsies of the *^ True English 
Grammar" to that source* It is well known, that Mr. Webster 
substituted what he considered a more philosophical nomendatiire, 
for the okl one of artides, nouns, &c. Noun and substantive 
he called na$ne. Pronoun he termed substitutef and adjective^ 
uttrilmte. Adverbs he called modifien^ being, b his ofHnion, 
*^ well formed like magmfisn^ and happily expressive of tlieir use." 
Conjunction he called connedwe. The old name of verb he 
retained for want of a better, although not sufficiently descriptive 
of its use. These improvements were promulgated in 1807* The 
spirit of the age has doubtless led to other and greater discoveries 
than these ; but they will ^U be found, in many respects, to be 
the ^'principium et fons" of Mr. Fowle's grammar, the very 
fountain-head of his reforms. 

For instance, to ascertain that the indefinite article, a, an^ and 
the adjective, one, are the same word, he needed but to turn to 
the '' rhilosoplucal and Practkal Grammar," (pp. 19, 20) where 
we have the whole history of the abusesof that long-«ufiering part 
of speech. So with respect to the definite article, the (p. 28). 
And if he had looked back a litde farther, he would have found, 
that Johnson, in the grammar prefixed to bis Dictionary, had given 
the same explanation long before Mr. Webster wrote. Likewise, as 
regards the possessive case of pronouns, Mr. Webster (pp. 34, 35) 
rejects the notion that ourv, yours, &c. are possessive cases; 
almough our author does not coincide with him m admitting them 
to be pronouns. 

Again ; Mr. Fowle's derivation of more and most bom the 
Anglo-Saxon, may be found more fully unfolded by Webster 
(pp. 66, 67). So for the iermj plupeHeet, which has encountered 
the sneers of our author, is substitulea the more intelligible one of 
prior past (p. 73). 

For Mr. Fowle's observations on shaU and wiU, see Mr. Web- 
ster (pp. 80, 81). 

And so for the perfect participle (Mr. Fowle's verbal adjective); 
the etymolo^ of the verb, to be; also for adverbs, conjunctions, 
and prepositions, see Webster passim. 



' 
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Tbese, and many other ioMaiices, iMhtch are not esAial eofaid- 
deneesy prove, at leastf that the ^TrueEngKi^Crrainmar" is not 
quite so new a thing as its writer would hsve it thought. The 
maiA difierence between it and Mr* Webster^s is^ that Mr. Fowle 
has adhered more implicMy to Home Tooke than Mr. Webster 
did after a little experience, and has adopted a more generat 
division of words. 

The doctrine, which rejeets the moods and tenses of verbs, is by- 
no means a new one ; ana, although long ago suggested, its advan- 
tage and expediency have ever been doubted by the judicious. 

Even the rejettioii of the whole pasave voice, startling as it 
may appear, rs no novelty; and, if we are not mistaken, has been 
actualh^ reduced to practice in the Grammar of Mr. S. Cardell,of 
New York, " the ingenious philoteger," according to Mr. Fowle, 
** who ought to be better known in tlus country." 

One word as to the treatment of Mr. Murray and other writers. 
Mr. Fowle seems to have considered it an essential thing in a true 
English grammar, to choose such illustrations of his principles, as 
shsdl ridsBUle nersonally those from whom he may cbance to differ. 
Thus, ''He Murray — that Murray (who perjriexes)" (p. 21.) 
'* I, Ifr. Murray, puzzle children." (p. 160.) it was not. to be 
expected, that the upholders of venerable corruptions, Uke Dr* 
Lowth and Mr. Murray, should be entitled to his civilities. The 
character of the ^ fearless " reformer, from Brutus downwards^ 
has always implied a contempt of the courtesies, not to say pf the 
decencies of hfe. Men maue of such stem stuff know a regard 
for the truth abne. It would be too much like betraying the 
glorbus cause of reform, and domg obeisance to error, to omit 
any expression of rudeness and disregard towards his opponents, 
or of arrogance and self*sufficiency on his own part. From these 
principles, we do not perceive that he has swerved ; and it is not 
a htde curious to observe, how cleverly he has managed to make 
his book a tissue of alternate grammatical exposidons and per- 
sonal abuse. 

A word with regard to the practicability of these innovations^ 
and we have done. 

What should we think of that man's project, who should propose 
to teach a system of arithmetic, founded onibe duodmrnoL ratio .^ 
Vet there are not wantii^ mathematicians to mabtain the superiority 
of such a system. Will parents consem to teach their children a 
system of grammar, which treats of words, not as men write and 
qpeak them, but as Home Tooke and Mr. Fowle think that they 
snould be written and spoken ? If the rising generation are to 
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profit by these improvements, they must, for one hundred years at 
least, cut themselves off from all sympadiy with those about them, 
in whatever is connected with language and letters; until they shall 
be able to reform learning, and fashion English after the standard 
of primitive simplicity, " appealing from the authority of Addison 
and Swift to tl^ woods of Germany." Not merely so. When 
they commence the study of the French, Italian, and Spanish, 
(the latter of which has been brought so near to our homes) they 
will truly have all their labor to begin again. Mr. Webster has 
assumed as the motto of his Philosophical Grrammar, " that the 
most necessary of all learning is to umeam that which is naught." 
From this they surely will not be excused, who, after enjoying the 
benefit of the grammar before us, turn to the study of the modem 
languages. They will have forgone the aid of anak)gy in the study 
of those languages, and have urust themselves out of the pale of 
all the grammatical systems in the world. We would siij^est, 
therefore, as the watchword of his disciples, 

"Double, doable, toil and tnaUew*' 

If, their doctrii^s is sound, the business of reform must not stand still, 
until all the dialects on the face of the earth have been made over 
anew. It is not the English language alone that is in fault, ''but," 
as Mr. Webster formerly avowed, ^'the grammars and dictionaries 
of all other languages must be revised and corrected, before their 
elements and true construction can be fiilly understood." These 
men jplainly reverse the order of things, and consider grammar 
the final cause of language, rather than language the final cause 
of grammar. But if Mitlttidates, m the plenitude of his power, 
could not change a single word in all the numerous dialects 
spoken throughout his empire, how is it to be supposed, that busy 
and matter-of-fact men, in an age infinitely more pracdcal than 
his, will be persuaded to sacrifice their fiimiliar forms of discourse, 
for any notions of wire-drawn philology? Practical usefulness k 
far better than the semblance of philosophical proprie^. Whine 
as they may, about *' straining our language on foreign racks," 
and, instead of taking their mother tongue as they find it, flounder 
about m the misty mazes of their own conjectures, we shall con*^ 
tinue to think, that thero is much more of pkUosophinn in their 
doctrines, than of good phik)sophy. People will call a whale a 
fish in spite of the zoologists ; and we saoly fear, that they will 
talk of prepositions and conjunctions in spite of the *^ Diversions 
of Purley.'* 
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[The fo&owiog stoiy it translated from the Genoao of MuMMit, being ode of his 
VoUumarcbeo, or Popular Talet, not ortgioal prodoctiona, but stories conmon among 
his countrymen, and taken by him from the lips of individuals, mostly among the 
peasantry. The collection is popular in Germany. The main incident in this tale 
has been used by Lewis in the story of Don Raymond, given in "The Monk.** 
The two stories, however, are by no means alike.] 



THE ELOPEMENT. 

On the banks of the little river Lokvich, in Vogtland, near tlie 
\>orders of Thuringia, stands tlie castle of Lauenstein. A nunnery 
formerly stood on the ^ame spot, but it was broken up in the times 
of the early reformers, and the lands attached to it reverted, of 
course, to the temporal lords of the soil. The earl of Orlamund, 
in whose domains they were situated, bestowed them Upon a feudal 
retainer, who built a castle upon the ruins of the convent, and gave 
his own name to the estate, or else adopted the one which he 
found belonging to it ; he is called in story the lord of Lauenstein. 
He was not long in learning that the laity never thrive on the 
spoils of the church, but sooner or later find them a source of 
grievous vexation. 

The holy nuns, whose remains had rested quietly for centuries 
m the burial vaults of the convent, could not endure this profanation 
of their sanctuary. The dry bones rattled in the tombs, and, in the 
middle of the night, up rose the skeletons from their subterranean 
lodgings, and clattered up and down the still remaining cloisters. 
Sometimes the holy sisters would sweep in procession across the 
castle-yard, wander through the apartments, and slam to the doors 
with such violence, that nobody in the house could close his eyes. 
Sometimes they made a disturbance in the ' servants' apartments 
or in the stables, pinched and pulled about the maids, tormented 
the cattle, dried up the cows' milk, and made the horses snort} 
^nd rear, and break down their stalls. 

The activity with which the holy sisters pursued their pranks 
eave no rest to man or beast ; and though the master of the house 
nired the most famous exorcists, at great expense, to reduce 
them to order, it was all to no pur[)ose. The most powerful 
conjurations, before which the whole kingdom of Belial trenabled, 
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and the brush dipped in bohr water, which used to make the eiil 
spirits scatter like a swarm of flies when yon flap your handkerchief 
among them, for a long time availed nothing against the obstinacy 
of the spectral Amazons, who maintained their claims to their 
ancient possessions so stoutly, that the exorcists, with their whcde 
panoply of relics, were obliged to quit the field. 

At length a famous member of the fraternity, who traversed 
the country to spy out witches, drive away bogles, and cure people 
possessed with evil spirits, was engaged to bring the riotous ghosts 
to reason, and shut tnem up in their tombs, where they might roU 
their skulls and clatter their bones as much as they pleased. He 
succeeded, at last, in restoring quiet, and the nuns were dismissed 
Id their repose ; but after seven years had elapsed, one of the 
sisterhood awoke a second time, showed herself at night, and 
renewed the old disturbances until she was tired ; then rested, as 
before, for seven years, and again appeared in the castle. After 
a while, the family grew accustomed to her presence, and when 
the dme pame for her septeanial visit, were careful not to walk 
through the cloisters after nightfall, or leave the fireside without 
good reason. 

After the decease of the first occupant, the castle descended 
to his son, and thus it went down from fadier to son, until the period 
of the thirty years' war, when the last male of the line came into 
possession of the estate. He was a man of such goodly propor* 
tions, that, at die time when his growth was completed, his weight 
was litde less than that of the great Francis Finatze, so famous 
for liis paunch, or the distinguished Paul Butterbread, who lately 
exhibited his corpulence to the admiration of the Parisians^ 
Siegmund, however, before he became of the shape of a pumpkin, 
was a very respectable man, who lived in good sQrle on his acres, 
but took care not to diminish his patrimony. As soon as he sue* 
ceeded to the estate of his ancestors, he followed their example by 
taking a wife to continue the line of Lauenstein. After due time 
a child was born, and proved to be a pretty litde girl, the first and 
last of his progeny. From this time forth, tlianks to his wife's 
attention to his comfort, he grew continually fatter and fatter. 
Thh care of the daughter's education devolved entirely upon the 
mother, who, from the period of the marriage, had exercised 
sovereign authority in the household. The more papa increased 
in bulk, the more stupid he became, till finally he took no notice 
of any thing that was not boiled or roasted. 

Miss Emily, as her mother was constandy busied about the 
household aflTairs, was left in a great measure to the kind care of 
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nature, and, perhaps, was no loser thereby. Nature is an artist 
who takes good care of her reputatioo, and usuaUy repairs an 
error by a masterpiece of skill. She had formed the person and 
mtellect of the daughter on a very different model from those of 
the father. Emily was handsome and intelligent. As her charms 
unfolded themselves, her mother became determined to make 
them a means of increaang the dignity of the family. The 
dame cherished a secret pride, not easily discernible on common 
occasions, except from her devotion to her genealogical tree, which 
she regarded as the principal ornament of her dwelling. There 
was hardly a family in the whole country with which she would 
have willingly seen her daughter connected, and none of the 
young lords in the nekhbourhood were allowed to make attempts 
on her heart. No officer of the customs could watch a toll-gate 
with more vigilance to see that no contraband wares are admitted, 
dian she did the 'heart of her daughter. Lovers were kept at a 
distance, and all the schemes of mothers and aunts brought to 
nought. Emily, for a long time, implicidy followed her motlier's 
directions, and looked down with scorn upon her admirers. She 
waited for a prince or an earl to do homage to her charms, and 
humbler suitors were received with chilling reserve. 

Before, however, the expected grandee appeared, a circum- 
stance occurred, winch overthrew all mamma's plans, and worked 
such a change in Emily's heart, that all the nobility of Germany 
could have made no impression upon it. During the continuance 
of the thirty years' war, the army of the gallant Wallenstein 
happened to go into winter-quarters in Vogtland ; and Sieground 
was overwhelmed with a crowd of unbidden guests, who made 
more uproar in the castle than the riotous ghosts of the holy 
sisterhood. Although their right of possession was far less, it was 
a much harder matter to expel them. Finding the evil unavoid- 
able, the family thought it best to submit with a good grace, and 
exert themselves to please their guests. There was a constant 
round of suppers and balls in the castle. The mother presided 
over the former, the daughter over the latter. This abundant 
hospitality put the officers in good humor; they honored the house 
where they were so well entertained, and the host and guests were 
mutually satisfied with each other. Among the visiters, was many 
a young hero fitted to endanger a lady's peace; but one was 
distinguished above the rest. This was a young officer who went 
by the name of the handsome Frederick. He looked like the 
gpd of love in arms, and his manners were as pleasing as his figure 
was elegit ; he was mild, modest, obliging, a lively talker, and a 
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eapital dancer. EmSy could nol withstaod 8o maiqr 
ments, and her bosom heaved with a new and indescribable^ but 
delightful emotion. She only wondered that the charming^ Adonis 
was not called the handsome earl or the handsome prince, but only 
the handsome Fredericlc. She inquired of his comrades about 
his name and famUy, but no one could give her any information. 
All praised him as a gallant and good soldier, and a man of the 
most amiable character. But his pedigree could not be clearly 
made out, and the opinions on this score were as various as the 
speakers. All agreed that he had risen by his merits from the 
ranks to the place of captain, and, if fortune favored, would rapidly 
rise higher. 

He was not long in hearing of Emily's inquiries. His friends 
were eager to communicate the flattering news, and to congratulate 
him on having gained her affections. His ooodesty made him 
suppose they were Joking, but he could not hear, wittK>ut emotion, 
of the lady's inquiries ; for he had been struck, on first seeing 
her, with the admiration which is usually the precursor of bve. 

No language is so intelligible and expressive as sympathy, and, 
through its sweet mediation, acquaintance soon ripens into love. 
The feelings of Emily and Frederick, indeed, did not immediately 
express themselves in words ; but they had no difficulty in under- 
standing each other. Their eyes met, and told all that timid love 
dares tell. The unusual bustle in ^e house had withdrawn the 
mother's attention at this most critical period from the care ai 
her daughter's heart, and crafty love took the opportum^ to 
surprise the citadel. Once in possession, he taught the damsel 
far different lessons firom those of mamma. The mortal foe of 
ceremony, he began with eradicating firom her mind the prejudice 
that birth and rank ai^ to stand in the way of the sweetest of 
passions, and lovers submit to a tabular classification, like insects 
m the collections of an entomologist. The pride of descent 
vanished fipom her soul, as quickly as the figures oa a window in 
a frosty morning melt before the warm beams of the sun. She 
readily excused the handsome Frederick's want of birtii, and 
be^n to detest aristocratical distinctions. 

Frederick, on his part, was as much in k>ve as the lady, and, 
when he perceived that his suit would not be in vain, he took the 
first opportunity to disclose the state of his heart to the object of 
his afi^tions. She received his confessbn with blushing cheeks 
and secret joy, and pledges of mviolable fidelity were mutually 
given. Their happiness was now complete, and undisturbed by 
die thought of the future. Spring, however, at lengdi returned^ 
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and reeded the antiy to the field. The troops assembled, and 
the sad moment ap(Nroacbed when the lovers must part. They 
BOW deliberated anxiously about the means of effecting a union 
which death only should sever. The lady had imparted to her 
lover the notions of her mother on the subject of marriage, and 
it was not to be expected that the proud dame would give up a 
tittle of her system. A hundred projects were proposed for 
overcoming this difficulty, but none affi>rded a reasonable prospect 
of success. When the young officer found that his mistress was 
willing to enter into any plan which seemed likely to accomplish 
dieir wishes, be ventured to propose an elopement. The hdy, 
after short deliberation, consented. The next thing to be thought 
of was how she should escape from the wailed and guarded casde. 
She well knew that all her mother's former vigilance would return 
as soon as Wallenstein's forces had departed. But the quick 
wit of love can overcome all difficulties. The maiden knew it 
was the current belief in the casde, that on All Souls day in the 
next autumn, the spectral nun would appear again, after her seven 
years' rest. The dread with which the apparition was regarded, 
was likewise known to her; she, therefore, formed the bold 
project of appearing in the character of the nun, and making her 
escape under this diguise. 

Frederick was enraptured at the suggestion, and clapped his 
bands for joy. Although the thirty years' war was some time before 
the age of eiprits fortSj the young officer was philosopher enough 
to doubt the existence of ghosts, or at least to trouble his head 
very little about them. After all the necessary arrangements had 
been made, be sprung into the saddle, commended himself to the 
protection of love, and rode forth at the head of his troop. He 
served through the campaign unwounded, although he shrunk 
from no danger. Love seemed to have heard his prayer, and 
guarded him from harm. 

In the mean time Emily remained eoually agitated by hope 
and fear. She trembled for the life of her faithful knight, and 
often inquired about the officers who had been their guests during 
the past winter. Every report of a skimnsh filled her with alarm, 
which her mother, unsuspicious of the true cause, regarded as a 
proof of tenderness of heart. Frederick took pains to inform his 
mistress firom time to time of his situatkm. His letters Were 
secredy conveyed to her by means of a faithliil maid, and answers 
transmitted through the same channd. As soon as the Campaign 
was ended^ he put evenr thing in readiness for the beforemenUoned 
enterprise, plircha3M mor horses and a post-chaise, and consulted 
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the almanac diKgendy, that he might not miss the d^ when he 
was to meet his z^inily,' in a grove near the casde of Lauenstein. 
On All Souls day, the lady prepared, with the assistance of a 
faithiiil attendant, to execute her project She retired eariy to her 
apartment, pretending a slight indisposition, and metamorphosed 
herself into the prettiest ghost which ever appeared on the face 
qf the earth. The minutes seemed to move on leaden feet till 
the expected hour arrived. In the nieaa time the silent mocm, the 
friend of lovers, arose, and shed^a feeble glimmer over the castle, 
in which the tumult of the busy day had subsided by d^rees into 
a solemn stillness. None of the family remained awake, except 
the house-keeper, who was casting up the expenses of the kitchen, 
the cook, who had to pick a score oflarks for her master's break- 
fast, the iKfKer, who kept watch and called out the hour, and 
Hector, tne house-dog, who was barking at the rising moon. 

When the clock sounded the hour of midnight, Emily left her 
chamber, holding in her hand a master-key, which would unlock 
all the doors, and crept softly down stairs, through the cloisters, 
towards the light which she saw burning in the Utchen. When 
she had almost reached it, she began to rattle a bunch of keys, 
and slam to the stove doors in the adjoining apartments. 

As soon as the servants heard the strange noise, they thought 
the nun had returned, and instandy fled ; the cook into the cup- 
board, the house-keeper to bed, the porter to his wife, and even 
Hector, the hound, ran into his kennel. The maiden, finding the 
coast clear, darted immediately into the wood, where she thoueht 
she saw at a distance the chariot and horses prepared for fiignt. 
As she came nearer, however, she found that die shadow of a tree 
had deceived her. Believing that this mistake had led her astray, 
and made her miss the place of appointment, she traversed all the 
pathways of the wood from end to end, but found neither carriage 
nor lover. She was confounded at diis circumstance. Not to 
appear at a place of appointment is, among lovers, an oflknce of 
the first magnitude, but to fail, under such circumstances, was 
more than treachery. She could not account for it. After waiting 
in vain for an hour, trembling with cold and anguish, she begad 
to weep bitterly. *'Ah, the faithless wretch," she exclaimed, ^'is 
making snort of me." A rival has seduced him from me, and he 
has lost all remembrance of my love. This thought recdled her 
pedigree to her mind, and she felt ashamed of having entertained 
an aflfecdon for a man without noble birth or noble sentiment. 
As soon as the first tumult of passion had subsided, she began to 
reflect on the means of repairing the step she had taken, and 
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ccmduded to return to the castle, and forget her faithless lover. 
The first resolution was easily executed, and she reached her 
chamber undiscovered, to the great astonishment of her maid. 
The second point she determined to coninder more at leisure. 

The lover was not, however, so much to blame, as Emily 
supposed. He had been punctual to his appointment. With a 
heart full of rapture, he waited impatiently lor the arrival of his 
mistress. Wlusa midnight was near, he crept close to the castle, 
and listened for the opening of the door. Sooner than he had 
expected a figure in a nun's dress appeared. He flew from his 
hiding-place to meet her, caught her with transport in his arms, 
and exclaimed, " I have thee, love, and never will I leave thee ; 
thou art mine, I thine, both body and soul.'' With joy he placed 
his charming burden in the post-chaise, and away they went, over 
stock and stone, up hill and down dale. The horses. snorted, 
tossed their manes, and could not be restrained. A wheel came 
ofi^ a terrible jolt threw the coachman from his seat, and down a 
steep precipice rolled carriage, horse, and man. Our hero knew 
not what became of himself; his body was bruised, his head 
broken, and he test all consciousness. When he came to himself 
he missed his companion. He passed the remainder of the night 
in this lamentable situation, and was carried by some peasants, 
who found him in the morning, to the next village. 

The horses were killed and the t^arriage broken to pieces, but 
this loss concerned him little. The fate of his Emily occupied 
his whole soul, and he despached people in every direction la 
quest of her, but their search was fruitless. Midnight, however, 
reUeved him from suspense. When the clock struck twelve the 
door opened, and his lost companion entered ; not in the figure of 
the charming Emily, but of the spectral nun, a hideous skeleton. 
With horror Frederick discovered his dreadful mistake. A cold 
sweat came over him, he crossed and blessed himself, and poured 
forth every prayer which he could remember in his anguish. The 
spectre, unconcerned at his agony, came up to his bedside, laid 
her cold bony hand on his burning cheeks, and said, " Remember, 
Frederick, I am thine, thou art mine, body and soul." For an 
hour she tortured him with her presence, and then vanished. 

Every night tliis scene was repeated, and the figure continued 
to follow him, even after the army had retired into winter-quarters 
in Eichsfeld. The distress which he suffered became at last so 
obvious, that he was the subject of general commiseration. His 
brother ofiicers could not divine what lay upon the mind of their 
gallant comrade, for he would not reveal his dreadful secret. 
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Frederick, however, had an intimate friend among them, an old 
lieutenant, who had the reputation of skill in all the mysteries of 
the black art. He possessed, report said, the power of making 
himself invulnerable ; could call up spirits, and daily shoot an 
unerring bullet. The old soldier urged his friend with earnest- 
ness to tell the cause of the sorrow which preyed upon him. The 
suffering lover, weary of his life, could not refrain from making 
a disclosure, under the seal of secresy. " Is that all, brother ? '* 
exclaimed the exorcist, ''you shall soon be relieved from this 
perseci^tion ; follow me into my quarters.*' After many mysterious 
preparations had been gone through, many circles and characters 
described on the earth, the midnight spirit appeared at mid-day, at 
the master's bidding, in a darkened apartment, lighted only by the 
feeble glimmer of a magic lamp. Here the demon was compelled 
to endure a severe rebuke for her long-continued outrages, and a 
hollow willow, in a solitary vale, was assigned for her habitation, 
with orders to retire thither immediately. The spirit vanished, 
but at the same moment there arose a whirlwind wliich shook the 
city. It is an old and pious custom of the place, when a violent 
wind blows, to depute twelve citizens to ride in solemn procession 
throngii the streets, and sing a penitential hymn to allay the fury 
of the storm. As soon as the appointed twelve began their 
march, the whirlwind died away, and the spirit departed to return 
no more. 

Great was the joy of the gallant soldier to be relieved from the 
presence of the dctmon, who, he perceived, had been lalK)ring to 
ensnare his soul. He accompanied the array of the dreaded 
Wallenstein into distant Pomerania, where he served three cam- 
paigns without hearing from his mistress, and displayed so much 
merit, that he returned to Bohemia with the command of a regi- 
ment. His way led him through Vogdand, and, as he saw the 
castle of Lauenstein at a distance, his heart beat with anxiety to 
ascertain whether Emily remained faithful to him. He intro- 
duced himself as an old friend of the family, and the doors were 
hospitably opened. What was Emily's agitation when the hand- 
some Frederick, so long deemed faithless, entered the hall. She 
would not give him a friendly look, but this resolution cost her a 
great efibrt. She had been three years diligently deliberating, 
whether she would, or would not, forget him, and in this way he 
had never been out of her thoughts. His image was continually 
before her, and the god of dreams was his especial patron, for all 
her dreams seemed to have no object but that of justifying him. 
The colonel, whose respectable station somewhat softened tbe 
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severity of the mother's aspect^ soon fouod aa opportunity of 
removing Emily's reserve in a private bterview. He disclosed the 
awful circumstances which occurred at the time of the intended 
elopement ; and she frankly confessed her painful suspicious that 
he had broken his oath of fidelity. The lovers at length agreed 
on the propriety of imparting their secret to the mother. 

The good dame was much surprised at learning the state of 
Emily's heart, and equally astounded at the fearful story of the 
elopement. She thought it just that Love should reward the hard 
trials of his votaries, and her only objection was the gentleman's 
want of name. But as the maiden maintained, that it was more 
reasonable to marry a man without a name, than a name without 
a man, she had nothing more to say on this score. As no earl 
appeared in prospect, and matters had already eone so far, she 
thought fit to give her consent to. their union. Frederick embraced 
his lovely bride, and the marriage rites were performed, without 
any interruption from the spectral nun. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



IS THIS A TIME TO BE CLOUDY AND SAD. 

• 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 

When our mother nature laughs around $ 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 

There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky, 

The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 
VOL. II. 28 
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There *s a dance of leaves in that aspen boiwer. 
There 's a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 

There 's a smile on the fruit, and a nnile on the flower; 
And a laogh from the brook that runs to the sea. 

And look at the broad-faced sun how he smiles 
On Uie dewy earth that smiles in his ray. 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles, 
Ay look, and he '11 smile thy gloom away. 



PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 

All day the wearied Israelites 

Across the desert fled ; 
The lingering hope, that still excites 

Though all be lost, was dead. 
The sunset rays gleamed bright belbre 

Upon the dark red wave, 
And &r behind, flashed wildly o'er 

Bright spears and banners brave. 

Pale, trembling, and dismayed, they stood 

Upon the sea-worn coast, 
While each gazed back, in fearful mood. 

On Pharaoh's armed host ; 
But each in silent prayer besought 

The Being he adored, 
Who by their side full oft had fought. 

And edged their conquering sword. 

Yet nearer waved the spears, and shouts 

Fiercely, in that stern hour. 
Borne on the rushing breeze, waked doubts 

Of Heaven's protecting power 
In every breast, save his, who there 

Stood calm upon the strand. 
Inspired of Heaven, his right arm bare^ 

And spake that proud command. 
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The dancing surges, at the call, 

Moved by a secret might. 
Rose from their depths,— a raby wall 

Of waters to the sight ; 
There lay the coral reefii, that slept 

Veiled since creation's dawn ; 
The Hebrews o'er them swiftly stef^ped,-— 

The heathen host rushed on. 

In sounding arms those gorgeous bands 

With car and steed drew near, 
The jeweUed sword in their mailed hands, 

And clashing shield and spear. 
They came ! rerenge in each proud eye, 

Those angry men passed on ; 
The waters trembled from on high, — 

The Power that stayed was gone. 

A moment yet that upright wall 

Curled o'er the host beneath, 
Then bowed and closed upon them aQ 

Struggling and strong in death ; 
The whirlpool and the storm of waves 

Gleamed in the sun's last ray. 
And darkness, o'er the warriors^ graves, 

Mingled with foam and spray. 

The morning shed its peaceful sheen 

Upon the dark red sea. 
Where not a trace of life was seen 

Save wild waves tossing free. 
But far beyond, on the green plain. 

The sons of Jacob bowed, 
And raised, with many a white lamb slaiUi 

Their hynms of praise to God. 

Q««ffee* 
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BONNETS. 

TO A WESTERN MOimD. 

Tomb, cenotaph, sarcophagus, or am ! 

And wert thou then of sacred use, or made 

For tower of martial trust against the stern, 

When Havoc slipt his war-dogs on this glade, 

Ere the race fell, or fled, which none shall learn. 

Themselves in dust, their temples undacayed 1 

Were thj foundations for an altar laid 

Magnificent and vast, a realm's concern t 

What are thy years T Prove they the Bramin's creed 

Of ages piled on ages ? Wert thou when 

God loosed the fountains of the mighty deep. 

And choked the wave with shoals of sinful men t 

Or is thine era later, and the sleep 

Of the whole land, man's own infuriate deed ! 

J. 

ON THE SAME. 

I THINK I see the men of ancient days. 

The worshippers beneath the greenwood tree, 

Commemorating some proud jubilee. 

And thereupon the joyful myriads raise ■. 

These barrows. Hush ! I hear the minstrePs laysS v 

They are not of the South, they want the glee 

Of Southern verse ; more like the songs of praise ^ 

The Scalds of Norway sang, when revehry 

Was in the halls of Odin. These high mounts 

Avouch deliverance from a Haco's yoke ; 

Where the invader had his weapons broke, 

The conquerors spring the never-dying founts 

Of valor, in memorials to their race 

Of their own glory, and their foes' disgrace. 

jr 

SPRING BREEZES. \ . 

Te joyous breezes, I trace your way 

O'er the meadows decked in their bright array ; 
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The flowerets are bending your steps to greet, 
New blossoms are springing beneath your feet, 
WhUe the rosebud her freshest fragrance flings, 
And woos ye to rest your wearied wings. 

But on ye pass, — for no charm ye stay, — 
Still onward ye hold your gladdening way ; 
Tour breath has rippled the mountain stream, 
And a thousand suns from its surface gleam ; 
Your Foice has wakened the wild bird's note, 
And fragrance and melody round ye float. 

Te joyous breezes, still on ye go, 
Tour breath is passing o'er beauty's brow. 
Tour wings are stirring her radiant hair, 
Tour kiss is brightening her cheek so fair. 
And the innocent thoughts of her heart rejoice 
With the mirthful tones of your wild, sweet voice. 

" Is our path then marked by so much of mirth 1 
Alas for the folly, the blindness of earth ! 
Is there not mingled a voice of wail 
With the sweetest tones of the young spring gale ? 
If like infancy's joyous laugh we rise, 
Pass We not onward like manhood's sighs t 

" Though flowers may gladden our path to-day, 
When to-morrow we come they have passed away ; 
And the cheerful smile and the rosy hue 
From the cheek of beauty have faded too. 
And our gentle whispers no more impart 
A feeling of joy to her youthful heart. 

" We but do the will of our Master here, 
OvLXJoy is found in a holier sphere ; 
We are born in Heaven,— can our purer breath 
Pass mirthfully over the fields of Death t 
For what is earth, with its transient bloom 
And fleeting charms^ but a flower- wreathed tomb? " 

lANTHE. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 



Tbe Philoiopby of lAogoage Illattnted ; an entiiely New Syitem of Granumlr, 
wboUy diveBted of Scholastic Rubbish, of Traditionary Falsehood and Ab»ardity, 
and reduced to the Principles of Fact and Common ^nse, according to the Real 
Nature, Genius, and Idiom of the English Tongue. Designed for Colleges, Acade- 
mies, and District Schools in the United States. By JoHif Shuuiav. Trenton 
Fallii, Oneida County, New York. Danby k Maynard. 1826. 12aio. pp. 324. 

Here, again, we have a " true English Grammar,"* from one 
of those zesdous grammarians, who occasionally come before the 
public to set up a new system of their own, or to propose some 
change in the old, and who belabor, without mercy, all those who 
have been unfortunate enough to have written on the subject of 
grammar before them. The very title of the work has a fearfully 
belligerent aspect, and hurls denance m the teeth of the enemy. 
The Dedication, also, gives manifest proof of the author's want of 
respect for ancient prejudices and traditionary absurdities. It is 
placed, not according to the old manner, at the beginning, but at the 
end of the work, and with the greatest propriety in the world, 
ance nobody writes his dedication dU ^he has finished his book. 
We dare say, that it was mere inadvertence in the author which pre- 
vented the Preface from being placed at the end of the work also. 

It will be recollected, that our venerable philologist, Mr. Webster^ 
sUrmished a good deal among the grammarians in his younger 
days, and, like the rest of that discourteous brotherhood, was not 
always disposed to pay much deference to the opinions, or even 
to the understanding, of those with whom he differed. And now 
we have a younger and still more hardy knight of the quill bearding 
that respectable veteran in the veiy fortress which he formerly 
maintained with so much valor and heroic contempt of the enemy. 
The foDowing passage is a sample of the manner in which our 
author is wont to speak both oi the merits of his predecessors 
and his own. 

*« We see here, that these kading-'Strings (as I have most modestly 
termed them) are actually cables with an anchor at the end, suffi- 
ciently ponderous to moor a first rate man-of-war. Hence, firom 
Wdlis to Webster, not a single ship of the grand squadron has 
either dragged her anchor or parted her cable. So fast moored haa 
been the whole fleet in the mud of Latin and Greek, that no one 
haa had the ability to weigh anchor and put out of port Webster 
himself, who complains that his learned predecessors are in leading- 

* See page 201. 
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Btrings, remains as fast moored as any of them. His profomid 
etjrmology, instead of provbg a redeeming spirit, has added another 
cable and another anchor to his ship, so that he stands moored 
fore and afU Least of all is there any hope of an etymologist. It is 
well that I am not a man of learning. Had this been my exaltatian, 
I should have overlooked truth by an angle of at least forty-jive 
degrees; should have been in the same predicament with my learned 
{Nredecessors ; and, as a writer of grammar, should have retailed^ 
unblushingly, the same obviously absurd and palpable errors. As 
the case is now, my country reaps the benefit of my being a plain, 
unlettered man ; just as in the arts, it owes its inventions to plain 
practical mechanics, rather than to philosophical literati." pp. 
140, 141. 

Notwithstanding this confidence of the author in the success of 
his system, \Ve cannot conscientiously flatter him with the prospect 
of its speedy or universal adoption, any more than we could bold 
out a similar expectation to those three hundred ingenious persons, 
who, within the year in which this book was published, took out 
patents at Washington for those ''inventions in the arts," of which 
the author speaks, from the lithontriptor down to the tincture for 
curing corns. Yet the book is not without its value to those who 
delight in minute speculations on the analysis of sentences, and 
we recommend its perusal to those who are dissatisfied with the 
old methods. The author, it is true, often strikes at random, but 
at other times he aims his blows with considerable efl!ect« He 
gives a new classification of the parts of speech, and new names 
to such of the old ones as are retained in his system, and if he 
has done nothing more, he has at least shown how easy it is to do 
this. The following specimen of his mode of reasoning on these 
subjects will amuse the reader. It should be mentioned, that the 
author puts all nouns in the possessive case by themselves, as a 
distinct part of speech, and calls ihempoMsessives, He is speaking 
of the example, ''John's house," and argues firom the definition 
that a noun is the name of a person or thing. 

" Latin and Greek scholars ! I am fiilly aware, from my own 
experience, of the Alpine prejudice you have here to surmount 
But let me conjure you to abandon prejudices, and allow your good 
sense and intelligence to triumph. You do know for certainty^ that 
the word John's^ with the apostrophe, is not the name of any thing, 
and cannot possibly be the name of any thing in heaven or on earth. 
Bow, then, to the omnipotence of fact, and become the open pny^ 
.feasors of what you suiobe indisputeik truth.'* p. 35. 
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Tlvf an Gi«sr. Part II. Philadtilplila. CaMjr.Lvat^iGtfey. 1M7. tv^s. Iteo. 

The continuation of "Vivian Grey" is very much lite the First 
Part. It exhibits the same extravagance and want of principle, 
the same careless, clashing style, the same crude conceptions, the 
same afTectation, now of sentiment and now of profound reflection. 
It shows talent, indeed, and contains some striking ideas, but the 
whole mass is extremely ill concocted. This novel and ^^Almack's " 
attempt to interest the world in scenes and personages essentially 
worthless. Most novelists hitherto have taken for granted that 
there was a large fund of virtuous principle in human nature, and 
that a story constructed entirely out of vice, frivolity, and passion 
unchecked by principle, would affi>rd a false view of society. 
The authors of these two novels, however, think otherwise, and 
have hardly hinted that the world consists of aught but knaves 
and fools. 

The scene of this part of " Vivian Grey " is laid in Germanyi 
whither the hero has been driven by the painful result of his 
premature ambition. It is divided into four books* In the first, 
he baffles a couple of sharpers, who had formed designs upon the 
pockets of himself and his friend. The scene of the exposure is 
<x>nsiderably like one in " Granby," though by no means equal 
to it. 

In the same book, also, he falls in love. The lady, being in a 
delicate state of health, is so overcome by the declaration of his 
passion, that she instantly expires. What becomes of Vivian 
thereupon, we are not inimediately informed. In a subsequent 
part of the volume, indeed, there are some hints of a burning 
lever, be. ; but the chapter succeeding the lady's death, opens 
with our hero riding through a forest at midnight. In the course 
of his ride, he comes to a castle, where a scene of drunken con- 
riviality is acted so outrageously extravagant, that the reader is 
almost inclined to suppose it a dream, or else that the writer is 
favoring us with a German tale of diablerie. In the next book, 
Vivian again falls in love, after a week's acquaintance, with 
an Austrian arch-duchess incog. The mutual passion of the 

Earties being unfortunately discovered, he is oblised to quit the 
ttle duchy where he is residing, post*haste. In die fourth book* 
he is cheated by a knavish innkeeper ; and we take our leave of 
him at the end of the second volume, thrown from his horse, and 
lying senseless, amid such a conflict of the elements, as the world 
do^s not witness once a century. The principal personages be* 
sides the hero are Essper George and Mr. Beckendor£ The 
former is a mountebank, who, out of gratitude to Vivian, becomes 
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lus servant. He is a man of universal accomplishments, a sort of 
Vivian Grey in low life. The latter is the great, mysterious, and 
whimncal prime minister of the duchy of Reisenburg, whose 
mode of government consists in playing the fiddle and rearing 
bulfinches and Java sparrows in a secluded retreat, twenty or 
tHrty miles from the capital of the duchy. Besides tliese, we 
have a sprinkling of conUnental sharpers and dissipated English 
idlers, with some slight sketches of the manners of the little conrts 
of Germany. Th^ novel can pretend to nothing more than the 
power of amunng for an hour or two. It has no moral aim, and 
the careless, reckless spirit in which it is written, afiRntk little 
ground for believing in the fidelity of its representations. 



Biblical Repertory ; a Collection of Tracts in Biblical Literature. By Charlsb 
HoDOX, Profesior of Oriental and Biblical Literatura in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, N.J. V0I.IU. No. 3. April, 1827. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 
Svo. pp. 147. 

The object of this work is to promote the study of Biblical 
literature in this country, by publishing criticbms on the text of 
the Scriptures; remarks on the ancient versions; and the critical 
editions of eminent scholars; articles on the manners, customs, 
institutions, and literature of the East; information respecting 
Biblical antiquities, and matters connected with the literary history 
of the sacred books ; biographical notices of writers who have 
distinguished themselves as Biblical critics ; and accounts of tlie 
most important Bibical works. With these, it is intimated, wiU 
occaaonally be mingled discussions on doctrinal points, and dis- 
quisitions on ecclesiastical history. 

The advertisement to the present number, makes some com- 
plaint of the little taste for Biblical criticism in this country, and 
the small encouragement which is held out to such an undertaking 
as this work. The editor suggests, that some of the time which 
is now employed in the study of systems of divinity, theological 
compends, and doctrinal essays, might be advantageously bestowed 
upon an investigation of the precise meaning of the text from 
which these works profess to be compiled. Most Protestant^sectSi 
we believe, are agreed on the utilitv of Biblical criticism, and the 
Catholics themselves have no small occasion for it in the contest 
i^th their adversaries. That the cultivation of this branch of 
theological learning among us is, on the whole, gaining |round, ia 
sufficiently evident firom the establishment of a journid like the 
present, an undertaking which a few years since would not have 
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been thought of. Investigations of this minute and laborious 
nature cannot be expected to grow speedily into fashion. 

The present number contains three articles. The first of them 
is a continuation of a series of tracts, translated by Professor 
Patten, from the Latin of J. A. Ernesti, and includes two of those 
tracts, one on the difficulty attending tlie grammatical interpreta* 
tion of the New Testament, and the other on Origen, the lather 
of th6 grammatical interpretation of the Scriptures, in which it is 
endeavoured to ascertain the extent and value of the labors of 
this ancient in revising and explaining the sacred writings. The 
•econd article is a translation, by Dr. Alexander, of Turretin's 
famous refutation of the hypothesis of the Papists in relation to 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. The third article is of a 
miscellaneous nature, composed of short extracts from works of 
Biblical criticism, literary notices, &c. 



An Tnqniry into the Role of Law which creates a Right to an Incorporeal Heredita' 
ment, by an Advene Enjoyment of Twenty Yean. With remarfct, on the Ap^- 
cntion of the Rule to Light, and in certain cases to a fVaier PrivUegt, By 
Joseph K. Ahobll, Author of a Treatise on Water Courses, and a Treatise on 
Tide Waters. Boston. Billiard. Gray, Little, and Wilkins 1827. 8vo. pp. 117. 

This is a very excellent digest of the adjudged cases on a 

Eoint of law, which Mr. Dane rather querimoniously attacked in 
is Abridgment ; and which seems not to have commended itself, 
so readily as we believe it ought to have done, to the acceptance 
of some other eminent jurists. We should suppose that Mr- 
Starkie's remarks, in his Treatise on Evidence, upon Prescription 
and Presumption^ would be perfectly satisfactory to the most 
hesitating and cautious lawyer The whole philosophy and policy 
of the rule of adverse enjoyment is there admirably set forth. 
When judees and writers tell us that twenty years' undisturbed 
enjoyment of an easement, or servitude (as the more appropriate 
term of the civil law is), vdlses z presumption of a grants which 
the jury are bound to suppose was origmally made to the party 
in possession — it is no wonder that the position stardes a mind 
that is not accustomed to technical language, and even fails to 
approve itself to professional men. The real truth of the matter 
is, that the rule depends on no fictitious notions of this sort — but 
that it stands, as Lord Chancellor Erskine says, " upon a clear 

Erinciple — ^the nature and character of man, and the result of 
uman experience. It resolves itself into this — that a man will 
naturally enjoy what belongs to him. It is resorted to, with the 
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view of relievmg the infirmity and necessity of mankind) who re- 
quire for the preservation of their property and rights, the admia* 
sion of some general principle to take the place of individual and 
specific belief, from which a conclusion can be formed from 
particular and individual knowledge." It is, in other words, a 
rule of policy— of general utility and convenience — ^for the purpose 
of quieting possession ; and is adopted by the coiu'ts in analogy to 
the statutes of limitation, by which rights are barred and lost after 
the lapse of a certain number of years. 

It has been sometimes made a question whether adverse pos- 
session does not imply that the original assumption of possession is 
in itself unlawful and actionable. And an eminently learned and 
discriminating judge in Connecticut, within a few years, dissented 
from his brethren on this point, and held, that where an enjoyment 
by one party had occasioned no injury or inconvenience of which 
the other could have complained, there could not be said to be 
such an acquiescence by the latter as to imply a submission to a 
violation of his own rights, and therefore that his silence and inac- 
tion did not bring him within the operation of the rule respecting 
adverse enjoyment. The true doctrine, however, undoubtedly is, 
as Mr. Angell has shown, by the cases cited by him, that ^* an 
exclusive enjoyment for twenty years of a right belonging to another 
person, without interruption, is an adverse enjoyment." (p. 106.) 
A recent judgment of the Supreme Court of New Jersey affirms 
the same doctrine. 

The author of this work has diligently explored the ancient and 
modem codes of continental Europe, as Well as the adjudications 
of the courts of common law, and has very well arranged the 
materiak which he has collected from these sources. Tlie subject 
is interesting to the public, and we may add — ^it seems to be about 
as well understood by sensible and enlightened men of business out 
of the legal profession, as by lawyers themselves ; at least, we 
have generally found the spirit of the rule quite as well compre- 
hended by clients as by counsel. 

This work was not commenced, it seems, *^ with a view to 
publication." We think, nevertheless, that the author has done 
well to publish it. It does him honor, and will benefit his brethren 
and the conununity. 



Hie Laws of Brown UnWertity, in Providence, Rhode Island^; enacted by the Cor- 
poiation, March, 1827. Providence. W.R. DanArth. pp.30. 

The resignation of the late President, and the election of the 
Rev. Mr. Wayland to succeed him, seem to have impressed the 
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CoqxiratbD of BrowD Uoiyei'si^ with a sense of their Feqraon- 
biUty, and to have produced the salutary conviction that no in* 
StitutioQ can answer its own design, or retain the public confidence, 
unless effi>rts are either made or seconded by the proper authori- 
ties to keep pace with the spirit and improvements of the present 
age* Any hterary institution must retrograde, in appearance at 
least, and lose its comparative standbg merely by adhering, 
however faithfully, to its former regimen, while others in its vi* 
cinity introduce improvements correspondent to the advance of 
society and the wants of its members. The friends of the Col- 
lege at Providence, and especially its own alumni^ have for sev- 
eral years complained that the course of instruction and discipline 
there, though it might have been very proper at the time of its 
btroduction, had ceased to be such as tqese days of improvement 
required, and as the interests of the institution imperiouslv de- 
manded. We believe this convicuon has recently ** come home 
to the bosoms " of the Corporation ; and we rejoice to perceive, 
in the pamphlet before us, that it has likewise made itsel( apparent 
in their ^* business." We say this entirely on general principles 
— *and our journal, we trust, has always evinced our interest, in 
the improvement of the methods of education in all its departments, 
high and low. By comparing the former regulations of Brown 
University with those which have recendy been adopted, we feel 
no hesitadon in pronouncing that very important and useful im- 
provements, both in instruction and discipline, have been intro- 
duced, and under very encouraging auspices. We have room 
only for a few particulars, which we desire to publish and to 
applaud. 

'* No person shall be admitted a member of the Freshman Class* 
unless he have completed his' fiMirteenth year— nor to advanced 
standing without proportional increase of age. 

^* The Government [i. e. the President, Professors, and Tutors] 
during term time, will devote themselves exclusively to the instruc- 
tion an^ discipline of the University. They will, unless nnavoida- 
ble circumstances prevent, occupy rooms in College, during the 
hours appropriated to study. 

" Every officer shall have under his particular care a definite 
number of the rooms occupied by students in the College edifices. 
These rooms such officer shall visit twice in each day, during the 
hours appropriated to study, or oftener at his discretion. 

" An account of all absences shall be read at the close of each 
public examination, and also sent to the parent or guardian of each 
student with his regular term bill. 

" There shall be three public examinations in every year, one at 
the close of each collegiate term, to which die Fellows and Tru9> 
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lees of the VniYenkj^ and litenry and scientific gentlemen, gener- 
ally, shall be invited. These examinaiiooa shall be oonducted ia 
the most thorough and eiact manner, so as to. exhibit, as far as 
possible, to the guardians of the institution, the evidence of the 
diligence and acquirement of each individual. The general char- 
acter of each student, his deficiences and absencies, and whatever 
may relate to his College standing, will then be made known by 
the President. 

** To encourage and assist the students, and to prompt them to 
diligence and regularity in their studies, the officers shall frequently 
visit their rooms. 

** No text book shall ever be brought into the recitation room, 
except at the recitation of the learned languages.'' 

The prominent objects of the Corporation, as displayed In these 
laws of the Universty, are to oblige the students to make close 
application, and to assist their efforts by the frequent and regular 
personal intervention and aid of the ofBcers — ^to prevent, as far as 
possible, the shifts and devices of idleness, which often elude 
detection at the time of recitations — and to stimulate to industry 
and good conduct not only bv the dread of periodical public ex- 
posure, and the certainty ot being reported to their friends, but 
also by those higher and more generous excitements, which a 
mild, parental superintendence, seldom fails to produce, except 
on very perverse minds, when the belief is inspired that a sincere 
personal interest is felt by those who have superior knowledge and 
age, as well as efiective authority. 

These seem to us to be among the true principles of govern- 
ment and instruction in all schools; and the success, which has 
attended their application, in many private seminaries, w&rrants 
the expectation of beneficial results in all the pubb'c institutions of 
learning where they may be introduced and faithfuUy applied. 



Practical Treattie oa the Law of Evidence, and Digest of Proofs in Civil and Criminal 
Proceedings. By Thobias Stabkik Esq. 4^ With References to American 
Deciaioos, by Thjuu>« Mxtoalf. Boatoa 1836. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Wc wish to remind our readers of Mr. Starki^'s val- 
uable work on Evidence ; and to express in very few words 
our own admiration of the book, and our gratitude to the 
learned and experienced editor, who has presented it, with so 
many useful additions of his own, to the American public. We 
are surprised to find that such an important accession to the 
library of elementary law books has remained for a year un- 
noticed by any literary journal. 
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Mr. Starkie's work is by far the most extensive one that has 
lever been written on the subject of Evidence, and has the rare 
merit of combining very opposite qualities of excellence. The 
first part, consisting chiefly of general views, is written in a clear 
and forcible style, and abounds with ingenious and original reflec- 
tions. No branch of law is less technical, or more nearly allied 
to .philosophy, in its broad principles, than the one in question. 
None admits of being so much illustrated by observations upon 
the constitution of the human mind, and the diversified a^rs of 
society. Mr. Starkie's first volume we do not hesitate to recom« 
mend to the metaphysician, and to the man of taste ; and we 
promise them, if they chance to have an instinctive horror of 
those narrow passes and deep caverns of the law, where they 
imagine the pure air of heaven never comes, and where special 
pleading, that many-headed monster, catches unwary wights in 
bis enchanted web— that that they shaU find nothing of them 
here ; — ^it is all clear sunshine and wide expansion. Perhaps the 
btroduction, where he makes a division of the subject, and gives 
the reasons which led him to adopt it in preference to any other, 
may be changed with the faults of obscurity and unnecessary 
prolixity, arising from too great an etbri at philosophizing and 
nair-spiitting. 

As a book of reference, designed for practical use, it is no less 
valuable than as a scientific exposition of general principles. The 
two last volumes contain nearly all that is most important to be 
known in our civil and criminal jurisprudence, arranged alphabet- 
ically under a great number of tides, and therefore easily acces- 
sible. Perhaps there is no other book in the whole library of 
the law, in which so large a proportion of fundamental truths can 
be learned with so litde labor. Our general digests and abridg- 
ments are most of them old, and all encumbered with much ob- 
solete law ; valuable only as a subject of historical curiosity, or as 
furnishijfig the materials out of which modern doctrines have been 
wrou^t. All such Mr. Starkie has wisely rejected, as unsuited 
to the object of hb work ; and has presented the substance of 
later decisions in a more concise and perspicuous form than is 
any where else to be met with. For this reason, and on account 
of its lucid arrangement, die book serves for a complete manual ; 
and it ought to stand by the side of Blackstone, on the shelf of 
every lawyer and every general scholar. 
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A New and Tmproyed Theoretical and Practical Graminar of the Spanish Language* 
in which the Present Usaee is displayed, in conformity with the Latest Decisions of 
the Royal Acndemy of Madrid ; containing an easy Introduction to the Element 



in which the Present Usaee is displayed, in conformity with the Latest Decisions of 

>Tal Acndemy of Ms " " 
of the Spanish Language— a clear Treatise on Pronunciation—rules of 



and Syntax, with numerous Exemplifications and practical Exercises interlinet 

sry class of Lci 
are unacquainted with EngUih Grammar. By Emanusl Dxl 'Mab» Teacher 



Ac. Designed for evenr class of Learners,_ but more especially for those wba 
are unacquainted with EngUih Grammar, 
of the Spanish Language. New YorlL 1826. 

The Spanish Language is daily becoming a subject of greater 
interest and importance m this country. The author of the work 
before us, finding, in the course of his teaching, the grammars 
already published (though some of them possess much merit) 
deficient in simplicity and fulness of explanation, as weU as in 
cleamesss of arrangement, has, with great labor, and, we think, 
with great success, prepared one, designed to render the study of 
Spanish more easy, especially to those who are but imperfectly 
acquainted with the general principles of grammar, or who have 
not the advantage of tuition. The arrangement of the work, 
though in some respects new, we think every teacher's experi- 
ence will convince him is the best. Etymology and syntax, 
instead of being discussed separately as abstract branches of 
science, are treated of together, and illustrated by familiar exam* 
pies and appropriate exercises. The directions for the pronun* 
ciation are very clear and intelligible, superseding as far as can 
be done by written precepts, the necessity of oral instruction. The 
principles of the language are stated in a series of rules, each 
accompanied with a simple praxis, calculated to fix the construc- 
tion in the mind. Wherever there is danger of misapprehension 
or doubt, e^lanations are added, whose value those only can 
duly appreciate, who have felt the difiScuhies which they 
are intended to obviate. The difierent significations of the verbs 
ser and estar^ and of the imperfect and perfect tenses, as also the 
rules for the employment of the terminations ra, se and rui, are; 
we think, so expressed, that the learner will comprehend them* 
at once. The same may be said of the rules for the gender of 
nouns, which, though very general, are sufficient for every prac-^ 
tical purpose. 

We would recommend this grammar, as being constructed on 
the true plan of teaching language — by induction, and fitted to 
convey a thorough knowledge of the genius and construction of 
Spanish. Mr. Del Mar's familiar acquaintance with the English, 
derived from having passed several years of his early life in En- 
gland, as well as his experience in teaching his own language, 
have peculiarly qualified him for preparing such a work, and we 
hope It wHH receive the patronage which it merits. 
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The Tor HUL By the Anchor of ** BrmaUctf e Hooie,** '^Odetiei and GravUief." 
Ac. PhiUdelpbU. Caray&Lea. 182& 13iiio. pp. 561. 

The " Rejected Addresses," of which the author of this work 
was one of the writers, was a very successful example of the talent 
of giving fac-similes of the peculiar styles of celebrated poets; the 
odes of ^' Horace in London,'' by the same hands, io the midst 
of some violent strainings to be witty, contained some tolerable 
jests, and some ingenious applications of the ideas of the old 
poet } their translations from the Greek Antliolocy were, in many 
instances, prettily done ; and their " Gaieties anoGravities,'* with 
a great many poor and stale jokes in the comic parts, and some 
borrowed senUmentaiity in the serious, were very agreeable read- 
ing. But " Brambletye House " was, on the whole, a failure, and 
" The Tor Hill " is no better. 

The scene of die plot is laid partly in France, and pardy in 
England, and the events are supposed to take place in the reign 
of Henry VIII. The bluff king is himself mtroduced with one 
of his queens and several of his courtiers, and an attempt is made 
Io give a picture of the manners of that court and ot that age. 
For this purpose, the author has studied very diligendy two mf- 
ferent kinds of writings, the old chronicles and the VVaverley 
notrels. The materials derived from the former are not always 
skilfully interwoven with the story, large patches of extracts from 
these works appearing here and there, like huge unhewn stones in 
a building of modem brick, and the descriptions of ancient cus- 
toms being often drawn out to a tedious minuteness. As to the 
author of Waverley, he is imitated in almost eveqr page, the 
characters are all brought from his storehouse, and his style of 
dialogue is all along copied. The author seems, indeed, to be 
quite oppressed with the weight of his materials; where he finds 
a precedent in the Waverley novek, he handles them with con- 
alaerable dexteritv ; but when he has no such guide, be works 
clumsily and awkwardly. But, althoiigh the writer thus sadly 
lacks invention, he does not by any means lack a certain sort of 
talent, and many parts of the book are amusing enough. His 
antiquarian knowledge has enabled him to furnish out some good 
scenes from tlie ancient customs and manners of England ; his 
taste for humor shows itself sometimes in a good-humored face- 
tiousness, and there are many ^righdy colloquies in the style of 
Scott, which come as near that author as any thing which might 
be expected from a diligent and clever imitator. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 



Mexican Manuscript, An Italian traveller, of the name of Beltram^ 
has discovered, in an old convent in the interior of Mexico, a manuscript, 
which may be regarded as unique, and of the most rare and interestinff 
description. It is the gospel, or rather a gospel such as it was dictated 
by the first monks, conqtiestadores^ translated into the Mexican tongue 
by Montezuma, who, alone, of his family, escaped the massacres of the 
conquest, and, honrri mat gri^ was converted to the popish faith. It* is 
a large volume in rolio, most beautifully written upon mangey or a^ave 
paper, as highly polished as parchment, and surpassing papyrus in flexi- 
bihty. By this great monument of the ancient Mexican language, the 
learned, by comparing it with the manuscripts in the oriental tongues, 
may be enabled to throw some light upon the origin of the nations who 
inhabited these vast countries. Month, and Eur, Mag, 

Bell ofN'mtrt Dame, In the southern tower of the cathedral of Notre 
Dame at Paris, is the famous bell called Bourdon, which is never rung 
except on mat occasions. It weighs thirty-six thousand pounds English. 
Cast in 1680, and recast in 1686 ; it was then, according to the absurd 
fashion of Popish countries, solemnly baptized, or rather blessed ; Louis 
XIV. and the queen his wife standing as godfather and godmother. It 
received the name of Enmianuel Louise Tner^se. The tongue, or clap- 
per, weighs nine hundred and seventy-six pounds. This oell is more 
than three times the weight of Saint raul's or Tom of Lincoln, which 
are the two largest in Great Britain. Glas, Mec. Mag, 

Edueaiionin Russia, There are six universities in the Russian empire. 
The cities in which they are established, are Moscow, Petersburg, Casan, 
Dorpat, Cherkof, and Wilna. The natives of Russia are not allowed to 
go and study in a forei^ country, until having attended for at least three 
years one of the Russian universities. Nevertheless, the chairs are few 
m number, several subjects are entirely interdicted, and the vigilance 
of the censorship cramps the professors in treating those which are 
allowed. The students are under all kind of restraint, especially at 
Dorpat and Wilna ; where, indeed, disorders have occasionallv taken 
place, which required the interference of authority. The young Russians 
are not admitted into the military service until they have unoergone an 
examination at one of these universities. That of Dorpat is principally 
attended by youth from the three Baltic provinces ; and German is there 
the prevaibng language. Und, 

Siik Trade at Taunton, England, The number of silk-looms in this 
town amounts to about one thousand, and two hundred in the vicinity, 
Each loom is computed to give employment to two persons, so that the 
warpers^ winders, quillers, and weavers, including those persona em- 
ployed in the throwing-mills, in the manufacture of Organzine silk, 
amounts to not fewer than two thousand five hundred persons. The 
annual returns of the silk trade in Taunton, may be estimated at not 
less than one hundred and fifty thousand pounds^ The wages aJone are 
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about one thousand pounds per week. The trade is at present in so 
prosperous a state, that nothing but the want of suitable houses for the 
artisans employed, prevents it Trom being doubled. Ibid. 

Tht Bat, Some workmen engaged in opening a vault in our church- 
yard, were surprised, and, we believe, in some measure startled, by the 
squeaking of an animal ^hich dropped from the roof of the dormitoryi 
and which, on inspection^ proved to be a bat; it appeared lifeless when 
laid hold of, bat, on being brought to the open air, graduaUy recovered. 
This circumstance is singularly remarkable, from Uie &ct of the vault 
having remained unopened for the space often years and upwards, and 
no crevice or aperture being discovered in its thick-ribbed walls, the 
creature having, in all probability existed in this confined and tainted 
region during the whole of that period. Bwry GazeUc 

^imal Bodies Preserved from Ptdrtfitetum. Amongst the most 
remarkable curiosities in the city of Bremen, is the extraordinary 
property of a vault in the cathedral, by which bodies are preserved in 
the same manner as if thev were embalmed. This vault is sixty paces 
long, and thirty broad. The light and air are constantly admitted to it. 
by three windows, though it is several feet beneath the ground. Here 
are five large oak coffins, each containing a body. The most curious 
and perfect is that of a woman, said to be an English countess, who, 
dying in Bremen, ordered that her body should be placed in this vault, 
expecting that her relations would cause it to be carried over to her 
native country. However, it has remained here two hundred and fifbf 
years. Though the muscular skin is totally dried in every part, yet so 
uttle are the features changed, that nothing is more certain, than that 
she was young and even beaudful. It is a small countenance, round in 
its contour, the hair as light and glossy as that of a living person. In 
another coffin b the body of a workman who fell from the top of the 
cathedral, and was killed instantly. His features forcibly show the 
painful nature of his death; extreme agony is. marked^ in them; his 
tnouth and eyelids are wide open, the eyes are dried up ; his breast is 
nnnaturally distended, and his whole frame betrays a violent death. 

Calisffienic Exercises* It is an admitted physiological fact, that im- 
perfecti(HiB in the female form have their origin, for the most part, in 
defective or irregular muscular action. The muscular exercises recom* 
mended under the above title are such as are calculated to cure defor- 
mities of the ^gvaCy whilst they tend, at the same time, to invigorate the 
system, and conduce to elegant deportment; thus combining the valuable 
qualities of a remedy with an agreeable amusement A series of exer- 
cises, called, from their results, Calisthcnic,* has been introduced under 
the patronage of the Duchess of Wellington and Lady Noel Byron, by 
Miss Marian Mason, in George street, Hanover square. They have met 
with the approbation of Sir Astley Cooper, Messrs. Brodie, Travers, and 
otiier leading members of the profession, who have been present during 
their performance- These exercises are carefully accommodated to the 
delicate organization of the female sex, and to the peculiar circumstances 
of the individual ; and, although they have been established only a few 
months, they have proved very beneficial to pupils. AWo Month. Mkxg. 

* A term derived from two Greek »*ordB, signifying beauiy aod ttrength. 
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When founded. NcProC No. Scud. 

Pn^n»b tiie matt andenty . • 1S48 SS 1449 

VittiM* 1S65 77 1688 

Hddlcteiy, Grand Duchy of Baden» .... 1368 SS 626 

Wuitsbuig* Banuria, 1403 31 660 

Ldpadg. Saxony, < 1409 81 1384 

Roxtocb, Mecklenbuig-Schwerin, 1419 34 201 

Fribuig, Grand Duchy of Baden, ...... 1450 35 S56 

Grmswald, Pnuda, 1456 SO 227 

Bale, Switzerland, 1460 24 214 

Tubii^en, Wirtembeig, 1477 44 827 

Maxbwg, Hesae Catwl, 1527 38 304 

Koeningsberg, Prusua, 1544 23 30S 

Jena, Grand Duchy of Weimar, 1558 51 432 

Oieaaen, Hesae Caaael, 1607 39 371 

Kiel, Demark, 1665 26 238 

Halle, Saxon Prusaia, 1694 64 1119 

Brealau, Silesia, 1702 49 710 

Gottin^ HanoTer, 1734 89 1545 

Eriangen, Bavaria, 1743 34 498 

Landohut,* Bavaria, 1803 48 62S 

BerUn, 1810 86 1245 

Bonn, Rbenidi Pniiaia, 1818 42 526 

Total, 1055 15746 

So that, for a population of about thirty-six millions, there are in 
Germany twenty-two universities ; six belonging to Prussia, three to 
Bayaria, two to the Austrian states, two to the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
two to the Electorate of Hesse Cassel, and one to each of the following 
states, Saxony, Wirtemberg, Denmark, Hanover, the great duchies of 
Mecklenburff-Scbwerin, Saxe- Weimar, and Switzerland. 

Amon^ the professors are enumerated not only the ordinary and 
extraordmary ones, but also the private masters, whose courses are 
announced in the weekly programmes. Popish Germany, containing 
^out nineteen millions of mhabitants, possesses only six universities ; 
while protestant Germany, for seventeen millions of inhabitants, has no 
less than seventeen: it has thus been cidcidated, that the proportion of 
students is one hundred and forty-nine to two hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, in the protestant parts of the country, and only sixty-eight 
to the same number in popish states. But it should be stated, that no 
mention is here made or tne popish ecclesiastics, who studv not in the 
universities, but in seminaries. Many other cities formerly possessed 
universities, which have been suppressed. PkUo* Mag. 

Magnetic Equator, The magnetic observations made by Captain 
Dnperrey, of the CoquiUe sloop of war, which sailed from Toulon, on a 
voyage of discovery, in August, 1833, and returned to Marseilles in AprU 
last, are numerous and interestine Every body knows that there are 
on tiie surface of the globe, a number of spots where the compass ceases 

* The kin| of Bavaria has ordered tbia university to be transferred to Munich, a 
a capital which offisrt many more resources for instroction than the sanall town of 
Landshut. 
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to pointy ancl that a line drawn through those spots is called the magnetie 
equator. This equator must not be confounded with the terrestrial 
equator, round which it winds, as it were ; sometimes passing to the 
north of it, and sometimes to the south, to a greater or less extent. In 
the course of his voyage, Duperrey crossed the magnetic equator six 
times ; and the result oi his observations renders it extremely probable, 
that the whole line is moving parallel from east to west, with such 
rapidity, that, since the year 1780, when its position was ascertained by 
scientific men in a very satisfactory manner, it has advanced no less than 
ten degrees towards the west. French paper. 

Aerial Phenomena at the top of the Pic du MdL M. Ramond has 
lately read to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, the conclusion of his 
memoir on the meteorology of the Pic du Midi. He has established the 
important fact, that, while the wind at the foot of the mountain blows 
in all directions, at its summit it is constantly southerly ; and Uiat this 
southerly current is that which the earth's motion produces in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, from the equator to the poles. 

One day Mr. Ramond was witness, on the Pic du Midi, of a singular 
spectacle ; his own shadow, and the shadows of two persons who were 
with him, were thrown on a cloud a little distance above them, with a 
surprising exactness and sharpness of outline ; and, which was more 
extraordmary, these shadows were surrounded by resplendent glories 
of the most brilliant hues. *^ A beholder of this magnificent sight,** M. 
Runond observes, "might fancy himself present at his own apotheosis." 
This efifect has been observed by Bouguer, Saussure's sons, and others; 
and Bouguer explains the glory by the decomposition of light through 
frozen particles suspended in the cloud : but M. Ramond rejects Uiis 
explanation, because the slightly elevated cloud on which the shadows 
appeared, could not, he thiius, from the temperature prevalent on the 
Pic, hold in suspension any frozen particles. Ijond. Jour, of Science, 

Power of the Sun^s Bays. Mr. Mackintosh, an intelligent gentleman, 
who is contractor for the government works carrying on at Stonehouse 
Point, Plymouth, and descended in the divingbell wiUi workmen, for the 
purpose of laying a foundation for a sea-wall, reports, that when the 
machine, which is provided with convex glasses in the upper part of the 
bell, was twenty-five feet under water, to his astonishment he perceived 
one of the workmen's caps smoking ; on examining it, he found that the 
rays of the sun had converged through the glass, and burnt a hole in the 
oap ; also, that similar effects had during hot weather frequently occurred 
on their clothes, so that the workmen, now aware of the cause, place 
themselves out of the focal point Ibid. 

Lamps wiihovi Wicks. Though Mr. Davis, a lecturer at Manchester, 
appears to have been the first to exhibit these lamps in tiie ibrm in which 
they are now so generally known, yet, in justice to Mr. H. H. Blackadder, 
of Edinburgh, it should be stated, that the discovery of the principle, that 
oil passed through a capQlary tube, produces a fiame without the aid of 
a wick, is entirely due to him. He described the process in Uie ^ Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal." AW0 JHonth. Mag. 
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REVIEW. 



The ExhUntion of the National Academy of Design, 1827. T^ 
Second. New York. D. Fanshaw. 1827. 

The Second ExhibitioD of this institution was opened to the 
public earlv in May. It consists entirely of works never before 
exhibited oy the Academy, and these are exclusively by living 
artists. We cannot better introduce a few critical remarks on 
a display of talent, which does credit to the city of New York 
and the whole country, than bv a few brief observations on the 
nature of these exhibitions. The Preface to the Catak>gue of 
the Academy, the title of which is at the head of this article, 
well expresses the object of the Society, and very properly 
distinguishes the exhibitions of an academy from other extubidons 
of pictures, fisc. They ssiy, 

" An exhibition of the works of living artists forms an essential 
part of the academic system, in all Uie academies of Eun^;>d. 
They differ altogether in their object from those permanent colleo 
tions of works of art attached sometimes to academies, but oftener 
entirely separated from them, belonging sometimes to dbtinguished 
individuals, sometimes to the nation ; as the Louvre and Luxem- 
bourg in Paris, and the National Gallery in London. The object 
of these latter is to bring together the excellencies more especially 
of ancient art, and preserve them, as permanent models, to the 
artists and the public. On the other hand, the exhibitions of the 
academies are intended, 

** 1st To show the state of modem art, by inviting the living 
artists to an annual display of their productions; 

**2d. To furnish an opportunity for the young artist to bring 
himself before the public, by the side of the older artist, by which 
means he is enabled to prefer his claims to distinctiooi or to 
his own defects, and to improve ; 
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'' 3d. To furniflba mart for the disposal of those works of inoderD 
art which may fi^ ofiered for saie. 

*< Fife or six weeks is sufficient in London to exhaust puUic 
Curiosity, and the same period is thought sufficient here. These 
exhibitions are temporary, necessarily. In process of time they 
will consist almost entirely of the works of the preceding year. 
It is intended never to exhibit the same picture twice ; this is ft 
fundamental rule of the Academy. Every year will consequently 
ha?e at least the attraction of novelty." 

This plan must be popular. It is impossible, that die influence 
of art in Europe should not speedily be fdt here. At the present 
time an the various exhibitions of art, which have multiplied and are 
multiplying, especially in England, are crowded by tlie intelligence 
and fashion of the metropolis. An exhibition of paintings, scdpturei 
architectural designs, and engravmgs, does not attract to it that 
class of people who are fond of nine days' wonders, lusm naturaf 
calves with six legs, and kittens with three tails; these are net the 
jfrequenters of picture exhibitions ; they are the intelligent, the 
educated, the refined part of a population, who go not merely to 
please the eye, to gratify an idle curiosity, but who co to drink in 
mtellectual pleasure as tfiey would from a poem or otlier fine work 
of the imagination. Our form of government, while it is founded on 
the intelligence of the people, while one of its prominent objects is 
to spread education and information among all classes, is admirably 
fitted to encourage the arts in the way adopted by the National 
Academy; for in proportion as that class mcreases, which only 
is capable of the refined pleasures of art, in the same proportion 
win die visiters to their exhibitions increase. The libeitd plan on 
which this Academy pn)ceeds, deserves the attention, ana must, 
in time, have the patronage of the public. The union of so 
many artists, associated not for the purpose of mdi^dual advan* 
tage, at the expense of the rest, but looking for that advantage, 
by consulting the prosperity of aU, cannot fail to win the good 
wiU of their feUow (citizens; as they say, " although with perfect 
propriety the receipts of the exhibitions might be divided among 
the contributors to these exhibitions, yet not a cent is to be dis- 
tributed to the individuals of the Academy for tbeiir private 
advantage." AS, it would seem, is to be expended to build up 
an institution, which, like its model in London, must, if conducted 
on the same liberal principles, be a proud monument to them- 
selves and to their country. This union of the artists does 
away at a blow, a calumny (for such we have always considered 
it to be) often uttered against them, that they were for ever 
quarrelling anxHig themselves. We believe that artistSi in oommoi» 
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with other human beings, have the fraQties of human nature, that 
there are sonle whose eccentricities unfit them for intercourse 
among themselves, and that the excitabtlilj of that temperament 
which naturally belongs to men of vivid imagination, may at times 
be directed against a rival, and fiimish ground for cavillers to 
make complaint; but do not such complainers know that this 
very temperament is also the fountain of all those generous, noble, 
and a^ctiooate sentiments, which we instinctively admire in the 
works of men of genius, and that it is quite as often the parent of 
the strongest attachment, as of enmity ? Where moral principle 
has held the rein, it has so curbed the extravagances of uiis 
irritability, and so checked the too great ardor oi feeling, as to 
subdue to a most delightful harmony the various strong and con- 
fliodng qualities which naturally spring from this temperament. 
From what we have seen in the instance before us, we anticipate 
with .confidence the happiest results ; if the same friendly and 
social feeling, which now exists among the artists, be lasfing, — and 
we would beseech them to guard most cautiously against any 
occasion to mar it,— we predict for them a glorious triumph over 
aD their discouragements, and the dawn ofa brighter day than 
has yet risen in this country upon the arts. 

But to come to the more immediate object of this review. 
Criticism has two duties to perform, to centure and to praise. 
It is the judicious exercise of these two opposite ofilces, that gives 
to criticism its power in forming the character of a communitjr. 
Too much censure, or censure improperly applied, tends to 
discourage the young aspirer for pubhc favor, whether it be 
bestowed in his own case, or in that of others ; too much or too 
indiscrimmate praise, also, while it destroys the confidence of the 

Eublic in the critic, no less disheartens the artist, who feels that 
is labor has been bestowed in vain, while less receives die full 
measure of applause which belongs only to the liighest efibrts. 
Much depends, dbo, upon die manner or temper of criticism ; 
censure may be just, while the manner of admimstering it may be 
such as to defeat the end of upright criticism, which is to advance 
the cause of correct principles; an unfeeling manner will irritate, 
and lead to despondence, rather than incite to efibrts for improve- 
ment. Praise also may be just, but too lavishly distributed, or 
in a way of odious comparison with works of contemporary pro- 
fessors, so as to di^ust, and not delight either the favored artist 
or his friends, and will be sure to create enemies for him among 
.the friends of those above whom he is so invidiously exalted. 
Without boastiog that we shall not ourselves fall into the v^ry 
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error we have proscribed, we will at least approach the subject 
with impardafitjr; our error shall be of the head, and not of the 
heart. It is no easy task to clas^fy the subjects of criticism in 
the fine arts, so as to give to each its proper rank and due share of 
Attention. The departments of art are so various, and so dispro- 
pordoned io their relative value, that it is exceedingly difficult to 
construct a just scale; and when this Is done, the more serioas 
difficulty remains of arranging m each department the various 
works according co their respective merits. 

" One idence only will one geniof fit. 
So Tut is vt, to narrow human wit; 
Not onlv bounded to pecoliw arts. 
Bat oft in tboee confined to ting^B parti.** 

Imperfect as die scale may be, we shall make the attempt at 
sometoing like a just classification, taking as the leading principle, 
that that department or that work of art should rank the highest 
which requires the greatest exercise of mind, or, in other words, 
that mental it superior io manual Ubcr. With this principle in 
view, we thus arrange the various departments of art, giving 
examples under each head. 

Iir PAIlTTIIfO. 



' Epic .j.j Hie ^bilfl and Propheti of Itf. Angela 

rThe Cartoouf of Raphael. 
1^^^^ iThe Ralie*! Progreu and other i^ctoiet of 

1. \ *'**■■■"'' • .J Hoearth. 

\The sacraments of Poanin. 
tit.ft»*:.« ( The Coronation of Josephine, by David. 

™"®"° >The Death of Chatham, by Copley. 

i The Portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the Tiigia 
% Historical or Poetic Poitrait . . { Muse, by Sir J. Reynolds. 

f Boonapaite Crossing the Alps, by David. 

4. Landscape and Marine Pieces, t Many of tlie Landscapes of Claude and N. 

compositions { Ponssin, and the Sea Pieces of Vanderveld. 

5. Architectural Pkintingr Tlw interiors of Peter Ifeeft. 

a. Lawlscape Views and Common Portraits. 

7. Animals, Cattle Pieces. 

(Sdn Life • . . . • { Pi^ntinas of inanimate nature, as.fiunitnre, 

^1 ........#...^ jeweUery, Iec 

^'1 Dead Game. 

f Fruit and Flowers. 
9. Sketches. 
10. Copies. 

in SCULPTUEC. 

1 . Historical or Fabulous Group, in Oe nrnml, Laocoon and his Sons. 
9. Sugle Statue, iii As roim rf , fS"'^ BelTidere. 

ai%umi.Al««dI«o i^A^^S'ASo?"""'* " 

4. Figures in Basso-relieTO • • . • . 'niefiguretcAtheCohunnofTnJ^n. 

5. The Poitrait Bust. 

€. Ornamental Scolptoxe Capitals of Columns, Tases, Ac 
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m AECHITSCTUmE. 

1. Orlnnal PUna and Elevatiooi of Biuiaing«i 
^ Views of BuUdiogs. 

m KzieEATive. 

l.rXifne Engnviog. 4. Aquatint 

2. Chalk or Dotting. ft. Etching. 

3. MnsotinL 6. LithographiQ. 

The first department ofpainting we have divided ioto three 
heads, Epicj DramaHc, and Historic. A few remarks are necessary 
io aid of the examples, to mark more clearly the distinction. 
** The Epic plan,** says Fuseli, *^ is the loftiest species of humaift 
conception ; the aim is to astonish, while it instructs ; it is the 
sublime allegory of a manm.^ Its aim is to embody either m a 
sbgle figure or in a composition some truth or maxim ; '* If it 
admits history," contmues FuseU, *' for its basis, it hides the limits 
in its grandeur ; if it select characters to conduct its plan, it is 
only in the genus their features reflec^ their passiont are kindled 
ly the maximj and absorbed tn iU universal olazeJ* 

By the Dramatic we do not mean subjects from the drama ; it 
is so called from interesting us by the actors; our attention is 
mostly absorbed in observing their passions and their character, 
and, whether the painter represents real or fictitious characters, it 
is the penonSf and not the events with which we are occupied. 

The JE&toric, on the contraiy, portrays a fact^ an event; its 
characters may be ideal, provided truth is observed in time, place, 
and custom, and that it records an event which has happened ; 
die eventf not the persons, are principal. 

TheEKstorical or Poetic Portrait^ and Historical Landscape, are 
placed second and third in rank ; but, although generally imerior, 
the works in these often rise to an equali^ with some in the higher ' 
departments, and require a mind of the same lofty character to 
produce them; a remark which will apply to all the other various 
ranks of painting, sculpture, be. Our comparison is of the best 
with the best, not of the best in one department with an inferior 
production in another. We are aware, from the infinite' variety 
of art, and the mixture of various departments often in the same 

Sroduction, how difficult it will be always to clasirify correcdy. 
Viih these preliminary remarks we approach the display of works 
of our artists. 

There are one hundred and twenty productions, some in each 
of the four arts of design m the* present exhibition, those in 
pabting (the most prolific of these arts) are, of course, predomi- 
nant. In the behest class of epic, we find no attempts, nor did 
we expect them, in the dramatic we find Dunlap, Marsiglia, 
and Durand. 
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No. 37. The Virgin Muy, Maiy Magdalene, and St John. W. 
Dunlap, N. A. 

This gentleman commenced bis career as an ardst late m life, 
and, wanting the advantages of early instruction in the rudiments 
of the art, deficiency in drawing is perceptible in most of bis works; 
but no one can view theip without clearly perceiving many of the 
great qualities of a painter ; of these, preeminent is the aoble 
daring and perseverance against multipUed obstacles, in attempting 
subjects of so high a character, as those which have employed his 
pencil ; none but a man of real genius could, year after year, fix 
his attention upon, and be absorbed in, works of so elevated a 
character, and so far above the state of taste in the country. A 
second excellence in which he, m a good degree, succeeds, is 
the general effect of his pictures ; b his '^ Christ Rejected,'' and 
^* Christ bearing his Cross,'' and ** Death on the rale Horse,** 
the general effect, bc^ of li^ht and shade and of color, is good. 
In die picture of the Crucifixion, now painting, of which the 
sketch under consideration is a part, there is, beside these great 
excellencies, a grandeur of conceppon, not only above an his 
other pictures, but new even in this trite subject, and there is also 
more of originality in his groups, and better drawing. We cannot 
admire No. 61, by the same artist; the figures are not grouped; 
they are too insulated ; and the figure of M aiy Magdalene is cut off 
at tlie knees, or buried in the ground ; the hands of the Saviour 
are not m good drawing. But No. 37 is a fine group, and has a 
great deal of expression and pathos. 

No. 96. Telemaqae and Calypso. G. Muniglia^ N. A. 

Signor MarsigHa is an Italian artist of great merit, who resides 
among us. The picture under consideration does not do justice 
lo his talents, as we shall show in speaking of somexither works 
from his pencil. The figures do not compan ; thqr are not well 
drawn. The figure of Calypso is a^cted, the wrist of her right 
arm is broken, and the drapery is formal and academic ; it is 
wholly wanting in general e&ct, both in Ught and shade and 
color. It has one, and but one, redeeming part ; a portion of the 
jsky behind two females, near the curtain, with the mountain and 
4he heads and arms of the two females, are exquidtely beautiful 
in color ; there is there a pure silver atmosphere, on which the 
leye delights to dwell. 

No. 85. Sampson shorn of hib locks by the Philistines^ while asleep 
in the lap of Delilah. A. B. Duratid, N. A. 

This artist has been known extensively as an engraver ; but he 
has lately shown, that the sister art has attiractions m him, and he 
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has wooed her with do small jsuccess. This picture is strictly 
dramatic ; we are interested more in the expression of passions io 
the characters than m the event« Delilah has prettiness, bul not 
beauty. The best part of die conception is tl|at of the Philisdne, 
who IS cutting Sampson's locks ; the dmidi^r of his atdtude, and 
the cautious distance at which he peifarms the operation, are very 
happily conceived ; the composition is good, but the general 
color does not please us; a diSferent arrangement, so as to bring 
the warmer colors into the mass of li^ht, instead of the cold colors, 
would have given more truth and brilliancy of effect. There is a 
disagreeable brownness in the shadows, which Mr. Durand, widi 
his feeling for good cobr, can easily remedy. This effiirt in one of 
the highest departments of painting is highly creditable, and would 
adorn the walls of any man of taste. 

There are no works in the Historic department. In die depart- 
ment of ISatoric or Poetic Portrait^ there are several productions* 
Morse, Inman, and Marsiglia, are die principal artists. 

No. 2. Fall length Portndt of General Lafavette, the property of the 
Corporation of New York. S. JFl J3. JUbrve, P. N. A. 

The conception of this picture is fine. In the back ground the 
sky is glowing with a rich sunset, and the dark skirts of a dispersbg 
storm are glittering in the rays. On the left of La Fayette is a 
sun*flower in an urn, with its disk turned towards the setdng light, 
and on the right are diree pedestals, two of which support the 
busts of FrankKn and Washmgton. The third is vacant ; the hero 
stands with his right hand resting upon it, and near. its bottom 
appears a bas-relief representing his captivity in the Casde of 
C)lmutz. In the bas-relief he sits chained, with his wife and 
daughters around him, one of whom displays to him the consoling 
motto, on which his eyes are fixed, m spkndare acadea* Of 
the execution of the picture we cannot speak sa favorably, and, 
as a likeness, though one of the most striking that has been pro^ 
duced, is not so highly finished as it might be. But for both of 
these deficiencies some apology is to be found in the history of 
the picture itself. The artist, we learn, had only three sittings of 
of the General, which were taken at Washington, the completion 
being prevented bjr a most sudden domestic calamiQr to the artist, 
which called him immediately home ; but, on his return to New 
York, where an ample opportunity to complete it was promised, 
the demands made by the curiosity and enthusiasm of the city on 
the friend of the American republic were so numerous, that it was 
impossible to get any thing more than a few casual glimptes of 
him. To use an expressive word, for which our language lias no 
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equivalent, the good old man was almost y&i to death. Calls, 

breakfasts, dinners, suppers, celebrations, balls, and funerals, 

required his presence in continual suocessioa ; and the possession 

of a fine jMMtrait of the hero was looked upon, even by the 

Common Council, as an inconsiderable object in comparison mth 

his attending a merry-making. The execution of the picture was 

thus necessvilv delayed, the time passed, a succession of domestic 

losses repeatedly interrupted the artist, the hour at which it was 

engaged to be finished arrived, the corporatbn pressed him^ 

and he found himself obliged to finish it with a haste unworthy 

of his talents. It b only to be wondered at that, under such 

circumstances, and with so limited opportuni^, he was able to do 

so much. 

No. 4. Fall length Portrait of Mr. Macready in the chaiacter of 
William TelL H. JkflMm, N. A. 

Mr. Inman b a young artist of the hiehest promise. Thb 
picture, we believe, b the first fiiU length mich he has exhibited, 
but it would do credit to a more practised artist; there are here 
to be discovered the elements of a great painter, which persevering 
ipdustiy and study will surely mature. The fiiult which we think 
he should most guard againsi, is a sacrifice of detail to general 
efi^t; for, while we preier a good general efilect without detail, 
Id well finished parts without this general e&ct, still it must be 
remembered that the combination of both, while it is one of the 
most difficult attainments, is fosnbUj and constitutes perfecdon. 
The upper part of the figure is full of energy, and the expression 
well delmeated, while the likeness is not sacrificed. The lower 
part of the figure is too tame for the upper part; it stands too 
timidly, is too feminbe for the vigor which b indicated in the 
clenched hands above. The background has great simplicity and 
grandeur ; the sky, the bfty peaks of the Alps, the lake, and the 
city, are subdued in tone so as not to obtrude, while they suggest 
associations connecting the character of the man who is personated, 
with the sublime scenery of his country. 

No. 97. Italian Peasant Girb of different districts, a Neapolitan, a 
Sicilian, and a Roman. G. Marti^ia^ N. A. 

In our notice of the dramatic composition. No. 26, vie fireely 
expressed our dblikes; we are happy, in die present case, to 
award a deserved portion of praise to thb modest and gende- 
manly artist. This is a brilliant picture ; the compotition b good, 
the attitude of the female in blue b graceful, and we might say 
the same of the most prominent figure in the straw bonnet, were 
it not that her right arm is painfully and unnaturally turned upon 
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the elbow ; the expression of the faces is that of sweetness, and 
even playfukessi without being in the least meretricious. The 
general tone of color of this picture is yery agreeable ; parts of it 
are exquisitely colored. There is, however, too free a use of a 
a verdigris green, which harmonizes with no color ; it is too gaudy 
a green, and we wish Mr. Marsiglia would use it less $ his pictures 
generally suffer from it. Nothing can be finer than the miit and 
Mowers in this picture ; they are deliciously painted, and with 
great truth. We. are persuaded, that a picture m which yhitt and 
jlowers are principal, painted by Mr. Marsiglia, would find few, if 
any rivals, in any country. No. 117, Greek Philosopher^ by the 
same artist, may be ranked in the class of historical and poetic 
portrait, aldiough very limited in subject. The face has disnity, 
and is richly colored ; but we must protest against the green dress- 
There are no attempts in Historical Landscape^ but in Land- 
scape Compositions there are several; (these, by the by, should 
always be marked as such in the Catalogue.) In this department 
appear Bennett, Cole, Durand, and Wall. 

No0. 17 and 89. Landscapes in water colors. W. BenneU^ A. 

These are two sweet pictures, in the chaste English style of 
water colored landscapes ; they are modest and unobtrusive ; they 
are refreshing to the eye with their pure silver atmosphere, and 
will bear repeated scrutiny. We hope to see more of this artist's 
works ; they will be popular when good taste prevails. 

No. 11. Landscape scene from the Last of the Mohicans; and 
No. 16. Landscape Ck>mpositioD, St. John in the Wilderness. T. 
CoU^ N. A. 

This gentleman has risen to celebrity with a rapidity which has 
alarmed many of his sincere friends, lest sudden popularity should 
induce him to relax in his efforts to improve, or lest the excitement 
in the public, like other excitements, should be soon succeeded 
by indinerence and neglect. No course is more indiscreet on the 
part of friends, than loud indiscriminate praise of the first attempts 
of a young artist, however praiseworthy they (nay be ; the age of 
miracles is past, and we should suspect that person of gross 
ignorance and bad taste, who, without very great abatement, 
should compare the best works of a young artist, just commencing 
his course, with those masterpieces of veteran artists, the Claudes, 
and Salvator-Rosas, and Poussins, which have stood the test of 
the most refined ages of the arts. Such comparison only bespeaks, 
for those who make it, a character for pretension and pedantry; it 
is the fruit of travelled coxcombry, or homespun connoisseurship. 
We can delight m the discovery of young genius without believing 

VOL. II. 32 
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it necessary immediately to deify it^ and we can rejoice to see its 
progress to perfection, without proclaiming it to have all at once 
arrived at the end of its journey. It is to the ordeal of such 
praise that Mr. Cole has for some time been subjected; but, 
unlike some whose heads would have been turned by half the 
fulsome flattery he has received, he has come out of the fire 
unhurt; he has had the good sense to disbelieve his flatterers, 
and, with a steady aim to improve, has industriously applied 
himself to study. He is neither Claude, nor Poussin, nor Salvator 
Rosa ; but he is a man of real genius, and the works under con- 
sideration are evidence of great improvement since the last 
exhibition. Mr. Cole's excellence consists in a fine feeling for 
the picturesque, and good management of chiaro oscuro; he has a 
fertile invention, and grand conception ; his coloring, although not 
bad, is not fine, the palette is too apparent, and the back grounds 
want air ; they are misty, not aerial. In these he will improve. 
The danger to which he is most exposed, is what is termed, 
technically, manner^ a set uniform method of painting particular 
objects ; paintiilg then becomes manufacture. The remedy for 
this is study from nature ; trees from nature, skies from nature, 
foregrounds^ rocks, brooks, plants, all from nature. We are 
rejoiced, that No. 11 is now in the possession of one,^ who has 
not only the means, but, we believe, the disposition, to encourage 
native talent. There are not many such in the country ; means 
and disposition wre, unfortunately for the arts here, rarely united in 
the same individual ; but time will increase the number of those who 
have both, and then the works of this promising and amiable artist 
will adorn their collections. Both No. 11 and No. 16 are grand 
m their character. The figures in both, although subordinate, as 
they should be in common landscape compositions, might be better 
drawn ; it is desirable that a landscape painter should draw the 
individual figure well. We know it is not so essential to him as 
to those in Uie higher department of history ; he should, however, 
understand perfecdy composition of figures, that his groups may 
compose with the other objects of his picture, and not be insu-» 
lated parts of it. In No. 16, Mr. Cole has succeeded in ttus 
respect better than in the other. 

No. 25. Landscape. ^. B, Durand, N. A. 

But this moment we were noticing the efibrt of this gendeman 
in dramatic painting. We have now before us an attempt in 
another department, and with some success. There are parts of 

* Dr. Hofack. 
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this picture very pleasing in color and conipositioD ; the sky, the 
distance, and the middleground, are well colored, and the water 
transparent. With the foreground, 6gures, and trees, we are 
not so well pleased ; the trees have too much monotony of color, 
too much of a blighted brown, and are too heavily touched in the 
foliage; the foreground, also, is heavy, too dotted, and wants 
variety of tint; the nearest figure is not well drawn, and, we think, 
is too large for the scale of objects adopted in other parts. These 
faults will all be remedied, when Mr. Durand has that masterly 
command of the pencil^ which he now has of the graver. 

No. 41. Landscape. W. G. fFaU, N. A. 

We have not forgotten the splendid comer in last year's 
exhibition occupied by the works of this gifted artist, and regret 
that so few should adorn the present exhibition (not that numbers 
will ever atone for individual mediocrity) ; but we did hope that 
a pencil so prolific, and at the same time so interesting, would, 
in the course of the year, have futiiished more than two of its 
delightful creations, to charm our eyes ; but when a rich feast is 
before us, in a single dish, we will not quarrel with the warn of 
variety. The present production is not very extended in its 
subject; its character is picturesque, the chiaro oseuro is well 
managed ; but we would suggest, whether the colors in the fore- 
ground are not what painters call raw, and inclined to be chalky; 
of this, however, we shall speak again m noticing tlie other 
picture by Mr. Wall. 

In the department of Architectural Painting there is but one 
example, which is by the president. 

No. 51. House of Representatives in the Capitol at Washin^on, 
containing eighty-height porMtts of distingnished chaiucters. & J*. B» 
Morn, P. N. A. 

This picture does not seem greatly to strike the generali^ of 
visiters to the exhibition, and for this reason, — ^its merit is of too 
refined and unobtrusive a character; but they who know best the 
difficulties of the art, are fond of contemplating it. It requires, 
we should imagine, a more highly cultivated taste in painting than 
is common in this country, fully to appreciate its excellence. 
The drawing of the chamber of representatives is strictly and 
graphically correct, even to the number of the smallest archi- 
tectural ornaments. The great difficulty of snbduing to the light 
of the immense chandelier in the middle of the room, aU the 
objects even in the farthest extremities and recesses, so that the 
figbt shall preserve its brilliancy unrivalled by any superior light, 
imd of still retaining distinctness in eveiy part, is very skilfully 
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overcome. The coloring is harmonious and silvery, and has 
been pronounced by a European traveller of taste, to be a most 
successful attempt to rival the coloring of the Venetian school. 
The perspective is without an error. Mr. Morse should send this 

Eicture to England. We thmk the picture loses in its richness 
y the plainness of the frame ; for strange as it may seem, a rich 
fi^e will not detract from die splendor of a picture, but make 
it richer. 

We now are to notice the department of Common Portraits and 
Landscape Views. These are classed together for obvious reasons; 
they are both copies of real objects, whether of persons or things, 
and generally without much regard to selection. This might be 
said, indeed, of some of the other kwer departments of painting, 
but the character of the objects delineated influences us in classing 
the portrait of man, and of the grand or beautiful scenes of land- 
scape, higher than the most faithful delineations of brass pots and 
kettles and earthen pans, or the more animated subjects of sheep, 
cows, dogs, and horses. 

More than one third of the pictures in this exhibition are por- 
traits ; this is not surprising ; portrait painting is most encouraged, 
and probably ever will be. In England, if we righdy remember 
a computation made some time since, the annual exhibitions of 
their academy have for many years contained about one half 

Eirtraits. The painters in this department are Morse, Inman, 
gham, Harding, Dunlap, Cummings, Jocelyn, Marsiglia, Newton, 
Oakley, Rogers Hn miniature), Stuart, Waldo and Jewett, Neagle, 
Agate, Parisen, Eddy. We must select from so large a number, 
and be brief in our remarks. 

No8. 33, 33. Portraits of Judge Mitchell, of Connecticut, and of a 
Lady. 5. F. B. Mwst^ P. N. A. 

These are good portraits, resembling each other in their style. 
The first is a fine head, full of character and expression ; and in 
both the flesh tint is uncommonly true to nature. 

Nos. 77, 95. Jf. htman^ N. A. 

Portraits of a lady and gendeman, possessing much of that 
grace and gentility of air, which are common to the works of 
this artist. 

No. 14. Portrait of a, Gentleman. C Ingham. 

A carefully finished head, and a strong likeness. No. 28 is 
our favorite of this fascinating ardst ; it is pleasing from its choice 
of attitii^de ; the hand on which the face rests is exquisitely painted ; 
its color is good, and it is finely drawn. We cannot extend these 
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praises to the whole picture ; we think the bust and lower part of 
the figure too thin for the head, and the perspective of the chair 
defective. The high finish of his heads, we think, often degenerates 
into hardness, a fault of which we believe Mr. Ingham is aware, 
and one which he will remedy. No. 79, Portrait of a Lady, 
possesses many excellencies ; the air of the head is graceful, the 
dress is beautifully painted, fuU of truth and rich in color. 

Na 120. Portrait of Major Brooks. 6. Stuart, H. 

A picture which shows our great portrait-pamter to disadvantage ; 
if any thing fix>m his penci] can ever be called bad, this is bad. 
It is carelessly painted, and dull and leaden in color; faults which 
we never before saw in Stuart, and to which some of his late 
powerful and brilliant, glowing heads are a great contrast. 

Nos. 67, 80. Portraits. C Harding, a. 

This gendeman has acquired much celebrity ; his talents as an 
artist inuroduced him immediately to the circles of the nobility in 
his late visit to England, and his portraits of the Duke of Hamiltoui 
the Duke of Norfolk, and the Duke of Sussex, gained for him 
a just reputation. The pictures in the present exhibition,, painted 
since his return from Europe, are not the fairest specimens of his 
talents ; they exhibit too evident signs of haste and carelessness, 
but possess some fine marks of genius. The head. No. 67, is 
very finely colored ; there is a rich, warm glow over the flesh of 
the face, and in both there is what is technically called breadth^ 
both of light and shade and of color. 

No. 60. Portrait of a GeDtleman. 6. S. JWi^foft, H. 

We were disappomted in this portrait, considering the fame of 
the artist ; the head, however is well colored. 

Nos. 24, 34, 40, 73, 88, 118. Portraits. FF. Dunlap, N. A. 

Of these No. 88 is a good likeness, and a well painted head 
of th^ artist himself; this, and the portrait of the Directress of 
the Orphan Asylum, are die best. The latter should belong to 
some benevolent insdtuticxi. 

Nos. 69, 82, 87. Portraits. T. S. Cummings, N. A. 

There is evident improvement in this voung ardst since the last 
year. There is wanting more clearness m his flesh tints ; and the 
caudon to guard against manner may not be amiss. 

Nos. 6, 12, 53. Portraits. M Jocdyn, a. 

These are good portraits ; a litde too purple in the hue of the 
flesh, and the hand of the female with the letter not well drawn ; 
the wrist is broken. More practice will improve this artist. 
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No. 13l Portrait of a Gontleman* €k Manig^ia^ N. A. 

The head is well colored ) but the green taUe-cloth oftnds 
the eye. 

Nos. 58, 71, 78. Portraits. Wddo 8f JeieeH. 

We do not understand this partnership business b paindng. It 
would please us to know which of these two gendemen was the 
author of each of these different portraits. This signing of a round 
rofttn, in a conspiracy to take qffhettds^ seeins to us/ at first bhish, 
somewhat exceptionable ; but if the burden of censure rests more 
easy by sharing it between two, or if praise is more tolerable to 
them by division, we have, on the whole, no objection. We shall 
consider the firm as one artist, and comment accordingly. No. 58 
is a strong ukeness, and b the best of the three exhibited this 
year ; but we have seen better portraits by this artist. No. 7 1 we 
cannot bear ; it is very stiff and manufactured, it is paint ; it is a 
likeness, but not an agreeable likeness. No. 78 is much better ; 
there is a pleasant air of the head, and it is well drawn ; the dress 
and background, however, are slovenly painted ; the satin is 
lead, and the gold, brass. We have seen excellent portraits by 
Waldo %L Jewett ; but if he intends to appear to advantage by the 
«de of his contemporaries, there roust be less of the manufactory 
in his pictures. He is a very worthy and highly respected artist, 
whether colUctivdy or separatdy considered. 

Nos. 19, 36, 50, 63, 64, 84. jP. & ^groie, N. A. 

Mr. Agate is a young artist of much promise. No. 36 is a 
strong likeness, and is painted with care. No. dO is pretty. 
Nos. 63, 64, are good likenesses, and generally weU painted. 
His prominent fault in all is want oi force, and a uight manner of 
finishing, v4iich would seem to indicate diat the completion was 
irksome ; practice and observation will correct the former, and 
resolution and perseverance the latter. 

No. 10. Portrait, a Lady at the Piano-forte. G. Oakky, a. 

A picture well conceived, but apparently finished in haste ; the 
red of the piano front is a little too violent, and the white of the 
dress wants more soHdity. 

Nos. 44, 52, 54, 56, 70, 90, 94. Portraits. /. Parisen, a. 

We see but little among these pictures to admire ; they are 
very different in their style, as if painted many years apart, and 
not by the same hand ; we know not the order in which (hey 
were produced. Nos. 94, 90, and 62, are the best ; if these were 
painted first, as we suspect ftom theur appearance, the ardst is 
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going backward ; if lastf there is evident improvement. Nos. 
44, 54, and 56, are cold, misty, and flat. 

No. 46. Portrait of P. Maverick, Esq. JVeiigie, a. 

Mr. Neagle, we learn, is an artist of some reputation in Phila- 
delphia. The present production, although a good likeness, does 
not support his fame ; we hope another year to speak a different' 
language. 

No. 55. Portrait O. T. Eddy. 

We have searched in vain for any evidence of talent in this 
picture, and must reluctantly express our opinion, that this gentle- 
man has mistaken his profession. We ^cerely hope that time 
will show us to be in error. 

Before leaving the portrait department, we must notice the 
miniatures, Rogers is here preeminent. 

No. 105. A frfme containing four Miniatures. JV. Rogers^ N. A. 

We happen to have seen all the originals of these miniature 
portraits, and pronounce them very strong likenesses ; they are 
delicately touched, and the faces possess great truth of color 
and good drawing ; the white dresses want more whiteness and 
clearness. 

Nos. 108, 109. Miniatures. T. S. CSAfimingSf N. A. 

These possess considerable merit, a litde inclined, however, to 
be mannered. 

No. 104. Miniature. By a Lady. 

So good that we wish to see more from the same pencil. 
We proceed to the department of Landscape Views. Here 
we find Cole, Wall, Doughty, Marsiglia, Dixey, and Weir. 

No. 35. Landscape View near the village of CatskilL T. Cole, N. A. 

A very beautiful picture ; the chiaro oscuro is well managed, 
and there is a warm glow of sunshine throughout ; the grand 
peaks of the CatskiU mountains bound the view ; the foreground 
IS finely diversified, and the middle distance is refi*eshed by a still 
piece of water, which loses itself in the surrounding shrubbery. 
The large tree on the left is too loose and straggling m its 
branches ; it should be more compact in its masses of foliage. 
Nos. f>8 and 81, by the same artist, are very good. 

No. 45. Landscape view, the Cauterskill Falls from under the cavern. 
JF. Q. JFaU, N. A. 

This is a grand picture ; it is finely composed, and richly colored. 
The sky and distance bri^t and glowing in the sun, and the various 
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tints of our autumnal tscenery, the crimson red and brilliant orange 
of the maple ; the sere brown of the oak ; the pale green of the 
willow, the glazed green of the mountain laurel, and the deep 
dark green of the fir ; scattered in profusion over the mountain 
forests/all present a richness unknown to European eyes, and a 
splendor amounting almost to gaudiness, which would scarcely be 
appreciated but by those who have visited our shores. This is 
one of the best of Mr. WalPs productions. We have one remark 
to make on the rivulet, which flows from the fall into the chasm 
below ; the water certainly appears to run up hill. Fortunately this 
is easily remedied ; it is the fault of the perspective, not of lines, 
but of light, and shadow, and color. It some of the objects in 
the foreground were still darker, and others lighter, and some 
colors as powerful as possible, the defect would disappear. 

No. 21. Landscape, the Water Gap on the Delaware. T. DaughtyfH, 

This is a picture worthy of the high reputation of Mr. Doughty; 
it is pure in its tone of color, and carefully finished; there is a 
fireshness in its atmosphere, as if taken just after a shower ; the 
gleams of sunshine diversify the middleground beautifully. In 
the still, unruffled sheet of water, in the ^adow, is introduced a 
litde skiff, which happily gives the scale of objects, and helps to 
give level to the water ; some cattle on a little promontory, are a 
happy thought. This picture, it seems, belongs' to P. Hone, Esq. 
We wish to see more of this artist's productions. The reflected 
light of the sky in the water, we think too strong, and wanting in 
transparency. 

No8. 7, 9, 23, 32. Landscapes. 6. MarsigUoj N. A. 

In all these landscapes there is a great mixture of beauties and 
faults. In No. 7 the middleground is very beautiful ; there is 
great transparency in the water ; but the trees on the left are out 
of harmony with the rest, from &e use of that verdigris green, of 
which we have spoken. No. 9 is cold and crude, and altogether 
out of nature. No. 22 has more beauty, as a whole, than the 
rest ; the mass of trees is good, and the sunset and distance are 
warm and aerial in color. No. 32 is as beautiful as possible 
about the moon and water; the latter is like liquid silver. The 
faults of Mr. Marsiglia, we think,.would be remedied if he would 
study views more, and objects from nature. 

No. 18, G2. Landscapes. J. F. Dixey. 

The first of these has a good deal of merit ; but we think we 
see erident attempts to imitate Cole. An imitator, it should be 
remembered, is not ranked very high ; the faults, not the beauties 
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of the original arc most frequendy adopted. This is very per- 
ceptible in No. 62, which is very mannered; a fault which we 
had occasion just now to caution Mr. Cole to avoid. There is 
enough of promise in No. 18, to lead us to advise Mr. Dixey to 
form a style of his own ; the vast field of nature is open to him, 
and careuil study will enable him to enrich another exliibition with 
works more his own. 

No. 59. View at Belleville. R. fFeir. 

This IS a very aorrect study from nature. The trees befort 
the house are too transparent for foliage. 

In the department of Cattle and Animal Paintingj there are 
three pictures by Fisher. 

Nos. 38, 74, 75. Animals. ^, FUhery H. 

Mr. Fisher, of Boston, enjoys a great reputation ; he is in this 
department without a rival in the country. No. 74, 76, are 
portraits of celebrated.horses, an Eclipse colt, and Duroc. Tliere 
IS great truth in the delineation of these animals ; tlie color of 
the accessories offends us by a foxy brown. These pictures wisre 
painted before Mr. Fisher's visit to Europe. No. 38, painted 
since his return, shows the improvement reasonably to be expected 
fix>m study abroad ; the animals are finely drawn, and solidly and 
firmly painted, while the landscape is generally free from the fault 
to which we have just alluded. 

The next department is that of StUl Life^ Dead Game^ Fruit 
and Flowers^ 8zc. In this department there are three productions. 

No. 42. Fruit and Still Life. IT. Pagt. 

This is the production of one of the students who received the 
first premium of the Academy this year, and shows much promise. 
The objects are colored with truth. The silver pitcher is too heavily 
touched, and wants the solidity of silver; it is more like glass. 

No. 4a Fish. H. SI Mouvt, a. 

No. 7& Dead Game and Still Life. W. hutuj a. 

These artists (for they are strictly so) are in partnership as 
Sign Painters, a humble walk of life, which has occasionally been 
the early school of genius, and from which some have arisen, 
who have at length adorned a department of the fine arts. On 
the part of the Academy we perceive not only a liberality, but a 
discernment in regard to these gendemen, and a willingness to 
do homage to talent wherever it may be found, which reflect 
honor on the members. We observe, that Messrs. Mount and 
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Inslee are elected into the body of Artists ; the Academicians 
have extended the hand of fellowship to them, and invited them 
to honorable competition for fame in their owii liberal profession. 
The works under consideration clearly support the good opinion 
formed by the Academicians ; they are excellent of then* kind. 
The peculiar merit of this class of pictures consists in the 
exactness of the imitation. A single glance proves their success 
in this excellence ; it is one that is always so striking, that most 
persons think it to be the great end and most^difficult attainment 
of painting ; this is a great mistake. It is not the only instance 
where minor excellencies are exalted above greater. We can 
only observe, at present, that exactness of imitation is not the chief 
aim of painting, and that, although exceedingly fascinating, it ranks 
low when considered separate from other and higher qualities. 
The department we are considering, although it ranks thus low io 
the scale of works of art, has always been popular, and for the 
very obvious reason, that its chief merit is intelligible to all. We 
hope to see more works of these promising artists at a future day, 
and m frames more becoming to the pictures. 

In the department of Sketches, we notice the names of young 
artists only, who, of all others, should be the least forward to 
exhibit pen and ink or pencil sketches ; they should be quite as 
cautious as the young poet in publishing his crude couplets or 
infant rhymes. The pen and ink or pencil sketch is only inter- 
esting from the hand of a master, who, from long practice and 
perfect knowledge, can give a meaning to a single dash, can 
embody a thought in a single line, which must necessarily baffle 
the attempts of a less experienced hand, and which the stripling 
student should, least of all, essay to produce. Real facility of 
sketching is acquired only by patient industry and persevering toil, 
and no careless scratching and flourishing of the pencil will ever 
pass as valuable with the discrimmating connoisseur. Mr. Hatch, 
who also received the premium of the Academy this year, is a 
young artist of some promise, and we recommend to him to guard 
most particularly against this propensity to mere sketching, until, 
by patient and careful finishing in drawing, he shall have acquired 
genuine facility; else he will dissipate his time to no purpose, and 
find, when it is too late, that he has been pursuing an tgnisfatuus, 
which has led astray from the right path many a youtnful aspirer 
for fame. One carefiilly finished object, — ^if it be but an appte, — 
where attention has been paid to its drawing, its light and shade, 
and its color, is of more real benefit to the young artist, and more 
certainly indicative of talent, than fifty careless, idle scratches* 
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We must despatch, id a few words, what we have to say on 
the department of Copies^ which we have placed last m the scale 
of subjects in painting. Copying a picture is purely a mechanical 
operation ; any one can be taught to copy a picture or print with 
tolerable correctness; some, it is true, better, and with more 
facility, than others. This facility at copying is often mistaken for 

Senius by the fond friends of a youth, and has not unfirequently led 
im and them to indulge hopes of his future eminence, which are 
as often disappointed. There is this difference between copying a 
picture of an object, and imitating the same object from nature ; 
m the latter case the painter uses his own faculties in judging of 
its perspective, its light and shade and color, and, consequendy, 
represents it as it appears to him ; in the former case, the task of 
all this judgment has been performed for him by the author of 
the original, and the copyist has merely to imitate the methods 
by which the first has produced his effect. To which belongs the 
merit of intellectual labor, we cannot for a moment be in doubt. 
Copying b, to a certain degree, useful as a means of study ; but 
it may easily be carried to excess, and then it prevents the exer- 
tion of original powers. The mere copyist, accustomed to foUow 
in the footsteps of others, finds the labor of striking out a fi^sh 
path for himself, through mere habit, too irksome, and he prefers 
the more easy and slothful method of appearing to the majority of 
of mankind to be doing something, while, in truth, he is doing 
nothing. We mean not to apply these remarks especially to the 
copes in the present exhibition. There are two of this class well 
deserving of our notice. 

No. 96. Ad Officer of the Commonwealth of England, copy from 
Vandyke, by G, Oakley^ a. 

This is a masterly copy, and is one of the best from this master 
we have ever seen. The fine style of face, and air of the person, 
we recommend to our portrait painters. 

No. 65. Constance, from Marmion. /. Is, Morton^ a. 

This is a copy, we understand, firom Leslie, so far as it relates 
to the design, but the parts are original ; it is a picture, under 
these circumstances, that does honor to the Secretary of die 
Academy. The face of Constance is beautifiilly painted ; and 
the tone of color, and finishing of the accessories, would do credit 
to a professional artist! From the talent of this gentleman, we 
anticipate more original attempts at a future exhibition. 

Sculpture next demands attendon. We btended to remark 
more fully on this art ; but we are admonished, by the length to 
which we have been already led, that we must be brief. 
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We have been often taunted by foreigners for the dearth of 
sculptural talent in the country, and apparently with truth. Biit 
much error exists respecting its true nature ; some think it consists 
in the mere working of the stone with the mallet and chisel, and 
that a bright polish to the marble is one of its chief, if not the veiy 
first, of its requisites. Others have thought (oh Taste, where is 
thy blush !) impressions in plaster, poured upon the face and 
thumped off with a mallet, quite sufficient to exalt an American 
plasterman, not only above his European brethren of the same 
trade, but so far above, as to place him by the side of Phidias 
and Praxiteles ; but let this only be whispered, lest Taste in other 
parts of the country should doubt our statement, or firesh food for 
sarcasm be furnished to transatlantic critics. The sculptor has the 
plasterman in his employ, as the architect has the mixer of mortar; 
m the case of the plasterman, indeed, there is a little more of 
dexterity, but no more mind. Does it need an argument to show, 
that Phidias was not a plasterman ? 

The sculptor's material is the soft clay, which he first moulds 
into the form which he hsts conceived ; on this he employs his 
invention, and finishes it to the utmost of his power ; he then caUs 
in the plasterman, to cast in plaster what he has just embodied in 
the more perishable clay ; tlie plaster model, thus made, passes 
through the various classes of workmen, to be blocked out, and 
imitated by mechanical measurement ; and when completed, so 
far as the mechanics in his employment can complete it, the 
sculptor, with his small chisel and mallet and the rasp, gives to 
it the last delicate touches and expressive marks. The Jirst 
moulding^ and the last touching^ are the appropriate labor of the 
real sculptor ; all the intermediate process is performed by work- 
men, and of these the plasterman s duty is least laborious, and 
least intellectual. 

The Bust in sculpture holds the same rank as the Portrait in 
painting ; it is elevated in its character by the employment of the 
same powers of imagination as in portrait painting. If a cast is taken 
from the face in plaster, it ranks (allowing a little, and but little, 
in its favor firom the difference of material) with proJUe<utting 
by a physiognoirace ; we say nothing of the difference in comfort 
of the two operations, between being buried alive (as the case 
may be) in a ton of plaster, and the tickling of one's nose and. 
chin with the edge oi a wire. Such a cast, or mask, as it is 
called, is often taken to assist the sculptor in forming his busts, 
and in Paris they are obtained of the plasterman for about five 
francs apiece. 
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There is nothing in the present exhibition in the higher depart- 
ments of sculpture. There are three busts, by Frazee, Augur, 
and Cogdell. 

No. 1. Bust of Dr. Holbrook: /. 5. CogdeUj a. 

This is a first attempt, we learn, by a gentleman of South 
Carolina, and, for a first attempt, is crecutable. There is a want 
of precision and finish in the marking of the eyelids. 

No. 3. Bust of Professor Fisher. H, Augwr^ a. 

This is an excellent likeness of this distinguished an9 lamented 
individual. It was taken under every disadvantage, but it indicates 
a degree of talent, which only wants practice and encouragement, 
to show greater works. Mr. Augur b the gentleman whose bust . 
of the Apollo in marble was so much admired in the city of New 
York a year or two since. 

Na 5. Bust of Himself. /. Frazee^ N. A. 

A well finished bust, showing the judicious selection of parts 
and precise marking, which are indicative of the real sculptor. 
The likeness is, in some degree, sacrificed to general efi!ect. 

Abchitecture claims a few remarks from us. Much has 
been said of late, and with great justice, of the want of taste 'in 
architecture in the city of New York. The remedy for the evil is 
very plain, — Employ every man in his oum department; ^'tractant 
fabrilia fabri." We do not eo to our physician for advice in a 
lawsuit, nor to our lawyer for a prescription in a fever; why 
should we go to either for a design in architecture, while the 
architect is ready with his professional skill to aid us. We can 
see the absurdity of applying to a physician to do the duty of a 
lawyer, but we cannot see the absurdity, when it is applied to any 
work of taste; here every man thinks himself at home; and were 
it not for the fortunate circumstance, that in most instances the 
thousand various opinions, which naturally spring from this conceit, 
neutralize each other, the city and country would be filled with all 
the variety of Grothic chimeras^ which imagination without taste, 
and which presumption, and pretension, and pride generate so 
prolifically. A building, particularly a public building, should be 
under the sole direction of the professed, educated architect; 
limit him, if you please, b his expenditure, |ive him a catalogue 
of the conveniencies vou desire ; but leave him unshackled in his 
design. Throw on hum the responsibili^ of taste ; and the burden 
of defending it against attack. But it a design must be altered 
here and there, to suit the fluctuations of taste, or rather caprice, 
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of a building committee, responsibility is so divided, that no one 
takes the blame to himselfi while the community is scandalized, 
again and again, with the birth of unfathered monsters. The 
responsibility being upon the architect alone, it becomes his interest 
to study correctness of taste ; it is his province, and to him should 
be awarded the praise or the blame of good or bad architecture. 
We hope to see the professorship of architecture filled in the 
Academy ; if the appointment be well made, this would tend to 
spread correct principles on this subject, and form for us well 
educated Architects. 

In the first department of architecture, Origifud Plans and 
ISevations of Buildings^ there are several designs in the exhibi- 
tion. • The principal architects are Town, Thomson, Long, and 
Davis. 

N06. 97, 98, 99, 101, are Designs of Buildings, by /. Town^ N. A. and 
J^. E. Thomaany N. A. 

No. 97, a Church, in the modern Gothic style. The Grothic 
is difficuh to manage in our country; it requires magnitude to 
produce its genuine effect of solemn awe, and the profusion of 
ornament, with which it is loaded, makes it too expensive for our 
notions of economy; to accommodate these notions, it is fre- 
quently robbed of its natural ornament. A half-way Gothic is 
barbarous ; the real Gothic is appropriate for a church, but it 
should be consistently carried through in all its parts. The design 
under consideration appears consistent. 

No. 98. A Design tor the Flushing Institute, by the same artists. 
There is in this design much of the purity of the Grecian Doric. 
No. 99. A Country Seat,, by the same, is too heavy for a house 
in the country without other byildings to accompany it. 

No. 101. Design for the New Boston Theatre, by the same 
artists. The portico is chaste and correct, but forms too small a 
part of the whole fronts the Venetian windows, with Grecian 
Doric, and in such profusion, destroy the simplicity of the latter. 
The front, as a whole, is barren and uninteresting. 

Nob. 100, 102. Dwelling-houses. /. 2Wn, N. A. 

These have as much of the Grecian Doric in their style as the 
limited subjects will admit. Mr. Tovm appears to have formed 
hb taste on the purest models of Grecian architecture. 

No. 103. Architectural Design for a Country Seat JR. C. Long, a. 

We know not under what style of architecture to rank this 
design. It does not please us, and i#e think we can give a reason ; 
the bouse is weak in the centre ; the arch cuts through the tie of 
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the pediment, contrary to all rule, and there is no visibk hindrance 
to its breaking down ; however strong it may be in reality, it will 
always appear weak to the eye. Brown, the English architect, 
makes the foUowing observation ; '' A pediment with a portion of 
horizontal cornice returning along the wall, is not sound archi- 
tecture, as the tie of the roof by this figure, appears to be cut offJ^ 
The Pediment of this design, we think, is at variance with another 
remark of the same architect ; '' Pediments over a window in a 
circular receds, is bad taste, as the circular revele answers the 
purpose of the pediment." Now in this, also, the arch supplies 
the place of the pediment. 

No. 116. Architecture Design. A. G. Daviij a. 

A design of some merit, from a young artist ; the Doric pordco 
is good ; the rusticated comers are in bad taste, and give the 
whole building a heavy appearance. It is neatly colored. 

Nos. 30, 31, 93, are in the department of Views of Buildings; 
they are by the last mentioned artist. No. 30 is in bad perspective , 
a remark we are inclined to extend also to the two others, although 
the defects are not so obvious. 

Of Engravings, the last of the Arts of Design, we can make 
but a passing remark. There are tiiree specimens in the first 
department, Line Engravings. 

No. 66. The Last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, engraved by 
Morghen, of Italy. 

This is one of the most celebrated engravings, from one of the 
most celebrated pictures in the world. 

106. Engraving of the President of the United States. Ji. B^ 
Durandf N. A. 

This promises to be one of the best productions of Mr. Durand. 
It is a nill length portrait, from a picture by Sully } it has that 
strength and firmness of line for which Mr. Durand is distin- 
guished. 

We now take leave of our friends of the Academy for the 
present year. If we have praised^ it has been with sincerity ; if 
we hzve freely censured^ we rely on the discriminating sense of 
the artists to acquit us of HI nature^ or of any other motive than 
a sincere wish to see the arts they profess, proceed on correct 
principles. We shall rejoice in their success, and shall ever h% 
ready to espouse their cause against pretension and empiricism. 
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A Discourse on Popular Education^ delivered in the Church at 
Princeton^ the Evening btfore the Annual Commencement of 
the I ^ollesre of New Jersey^ September 26, 1826. Bt Charles 
Fenton Mgrcer. PrincetOD. 1826. 8yo. pp. 128. 

Plans for the Government and Liberal Instruction of Boys in 
Large Numbers; draum from Experience. Loadon. 1822. 
8vo. pp. 238. 

Mr. Mercer, id this '' Discourse on Popular Education/' has 
pronounced a just criticism upon its prevailing faults. He says ; 
<' I am sensible of the many imperfections of that, which, instead 
of being an oration, is a treatise ; and that it has been difiusive 
where it ought to have been condensed ; and that its range is too 
extensive for the reasonable dompass of a public address." The 
design of this Discourse is to illustrate the utility and necessity of 
adoptmg throughout these United States, by means of a special 
provision in the laws of each state, an effective system for the 
mstruction of the whole people. Under a constitution which 
asserts for its foundation, that "aO men are born equal," and 
which was formed that every member of the commonwealth 
should be protected in his natural rights, it is a debt due from 
those who think to those who toil, that every citizen should be 
made to understand all his public and private obligations ; and 
le^ative power can never be more suitably employed than 
when it is exerted for the moral and mtellectual culture of every 
order in the community. In most of the states, an approjxiation 
of the public funds, more or less extensive and efficient, has beea 
made tor this object. The documents which furnish Mr. Mercer 
with details of the respective modes of this appropriation, are well 
known, and need no repetition here. He pursues his subject with 
a great and benevolent zeal. 

One of the suggestions in this Discourse is particularly worthv of 
attention ; it is, whether the ^' Bscai concerns of a system of puolic 
education had not better be confided to an authority distinct from 
that which superintends and regulates the moral and bteUectual 
department f Manifold advantages might be mentioned as likely 
to flow from the faithful inspection and direction of a '' Board of 
Public Instruction," which should prescribe the course of study, 
the discipline, and the elementary works used in schools ; and o( 
which the members should also be discerning judges of the merits 
of teachers and scholars. Merit in this hard vocation might, under 
this sanction, look even higher than public opinion for approbation; 
public opinion would be enlightened by the decisions of a wise 
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authority ; the comparative talent of instructers would be justly 
estimated, and scholars would feel that their good conduct and 
attainments were known and appreciated; and would learn to 
estimate themselves, not by the neglect of ignorant or the fondness 
of partial firiends, but by the opinions of their liberal and unbiassed 
judges ; and writers of elementary books would not then find 
scientific and literary quackeiy a good business. 

The miseries and corfuptions of popular ignorance, and the 
blessedness of even a pardal cultivation of mind, are best demon- 
strated by the contrast of the two conditions of human nature in 
the same state. Britab most forcibly exhibits, of the human 
mind, " the grandeur and the gloom ; " and hence Mr. Mercer 
has drawn the most interesting moral view which his excursive 
subject could command. 

" One fourth of the entire annual amount gratuitously bestowed 
on popular instruction in England, is expended on the free schools 
of liondon and its vicinity. 

" On an appointed day in every year, the children of all those 
schools, exceeding seven thousand in number, arrayed in neat 
uniforms, and having for each school an appropriate banifer, borne 
by one of its pupils^ are conducted to the great church of St. Paul's, 
and arranged in successive tiers of benches, that encircle for the 
height of many feet, and almost entirely enclose the spacious area^ 
beneath the magnificent dome of the largest temple of religious 
worship erected by British piety. 

** More than twelve thousand spectators gather together, in the 
same temple, to behold this spectacle, and aid, by the piice of their 
admission, the charitable fund to which it owes its e^stence. In 
this promiscuous assembly, along with strangers fi'om every country 
on the globe, are to be seen the wealthiest nobles and gentry of 
England, as well as the ambassadors and ministers of foreign nations. 
Even royalty itself deigns to regard this scene with complacency, 
as well it may. For when the prayer has closed of the minister, 
who implores for the mixed multitude the mercy of their oommon 
Creator, the voices of the many thousand children, rescued by the 
hand of. charity from the surrounding torrent of vice and misery^ 
ascend in one choral hymn of praise and thankfulness to Heaven 
for their deliverance. Beneath the lofty arches, and alcHig the 
far stretched aisles of the vast and crowded edifice, the spaciooa 
dome reverberates th^ gratefiil music on every listening ear of infidel 
and christian. The solemn stillness that pervades the thronged 
multitude speaks their deep emotion. 

** Travel Europe over, and if you have beheld this scene, you 
will unite in saying, that, in your wide circuit you have never 
witnessed one surpassing it in moral interest.*^ pp. 42, 43. 
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The preceding extract is a favorable specimen of Mr« Mercer's 
st7le,which,inthemain,ishad. Anin6nityof jparenthesesyintricacft 
and wordiness, with all manner of higb-sounoing commonplace, en- 
cumber this most elaborate and well meant attempt. The possibility 
and expediency of improving the whole mind of the nation, are cletf 
{com many well attested instances of such cuMvatioQ in small states, 
and from christianiw itself. The divine Founder of this religion 
preached his gospel to the poor. In all ages a moral ministry is 
necessary to mankind. In this age it can be made effisctual only t^ 
the aid of letters. The most important evidence of gospel truth is 
the corresponding record of history; and even after the Bible has 
been orally taught, it fades from the memory of men who have not 
its trtiths in the oracles of books. The Jesuits introduced Catholic 
Christianity very benevolently and successfully into Paraguay; but 
the spirit and the very name has>vanished from the country, for 
the people were never taueht to read the word of God. 

*< flans," &c. is a senabie book, exhibiting the details of govern* 
ment and instruction in an actually existing school. An mternal 

Clice, administered by the boys, and approved by the masters, has 
en found efficacious m preserving order among a large number 
of scholars, and particularly useful as an initiatory course in the 
ordinarjrbusiness of life. If it be practicable to enforce discipline, 
and preserve content among schoolboys, by a tribunal established 
among themselves, the good efl^ts are obvious. A sense of 
accountableness, integrity, love of truth, habits of method, wise 
calculation, attention to buaness, with the feeling of its importance, 
must be among the good fruits of this system. If cluldren in 
lai^e numbers may be made to govern themselves, and aid those 
employed in their education, instead of combining to dbpute and 
firusbtoe authority, the tool of those, who are now destined to enforce 
unwilling subormnation, mif^t be infimtely diminished. These 
*< Plans ^ showing the practicabili^ of such a system, deserve the 
attention of those who are interested in practical education. 

Syninathy, love of knovdedge, bf e ot empkyment, emulatioo, 
hope ofreward, fear of punishment, are the mouves which operate 
upon chiklren in schools. Hie application of these motives con- 
stitutes the true art of education. Industiy, attention, competition 
without envy, success without vainglory, tne love of praise Joined 
with the love of excellence, and the conscientious dread of doing 
wrong, in the scholar, are the true objects of a wise teacher. 
The book before us asserts the possibility of obtaining these results 
most satisfactorily, and therefore it must be read with interest. 
The writer of the *^ Plans " is fully convinced of Ae comparative 
utdigr of public over private education. 
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The school of the boy ought to be a prepantioD toft die worid. 
As society is made up of good and evilypreparadon fiur it consists 
b the Imowledge of good and evil. Be ye *' wise as serpents 
and harmless as dovesi" was the master's counsel to those whom 
he was sending forth into the world. The millenium has not 
come ; lambs and lions are not yet assimilated. We can only 
defend our virtue by knowing our dai^er. Trees transplanted at 
maturity do not thrive in a new soil ; to borrow this analogy, die 
human beii^ taken from the shelter of incessant protection, and*" 
removed from the influences of sequestered habits, cannot be 
healthful in a state of (M^nary exposure, cannot adapt himself to 
mankind ; he cannot change his credulity and self-importanC'e to 
the rational confidence in others, and the righdy adjusted self* 
consequence, which take and keep die place that belongs to the 
real and relative merit of die man. The most unfortunate, the 
most easily discouraged men in the world, may be found among 
the pure-hearted, who, in early life, have been kept Kke exotics 
in an artificial security, and have ne ver breathed the tainteck atmo- 
sphere of the worig till their m oral nature becajme too sensitxsf 

f w dieir p ftVitl^|^|fl «wi(yinrinnB urith »htti^ tf^llmnr fnffli, PcrSOnS 

educated in notions of their own superior refinement and dignity, 
may be unspotted from the world, out they are deceived in the 
outset concerning human nature ; they cannot guas right. The^ 
do not live atone ; they are surrounded by those who cherish their 
delicateness, and detachment from minds without; as the aposdt 
says, "measuring themselves by themselves, comparing themselves 
among themselves, they are not wise." 

Speculative writers at the present time do not pay much regard 
to toe state of female education in this country, separately con- 
aidered from that of the other sex ; but private education among 
the opulent class pursues a different tracK. In many cf our large 
cities, female education, though very expensive, is under strange 
inflnences, which call kwdly for some counteraction by tb^ 
author!^ of public sentiment* The present expensiveness and 
inotili^ of female educaticm seem to be, in their ccmnexion, im* 
portant grounds of compkint. The expensiveness is a matter of 
convention between parents and teachers; and the inutility of 
existoig modes certamly arises from the inattention and tacit cod* 
sent ofparents. The means of useful, moral, and elegant educa* 
tion are, proper teachers, proper books, necessary application, 
and the aquBtraent of pursmts according to their importance. A 
good scholar and judickius man, who should fruthnillv examine 
and report the usages now in fashion ibr the cuhivation of the 
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female miDd, \vould suggest easjr and obvbus remedies for the 
defects of our prevailing system. 

The first question to be considered is. What manner of person 
is a qualified instructer? The principal superintendent of the 
instruction of girls should be a female, one not only respectable 
and decorous in her deportment and general conduct, but far 
more ; she should be thoroughly well informed ; not necessarily 
an eminent linguist or mathematician, but a person who accurately 
understands the language b which she speaks, and who is 
acquainted with the genius of the best authors in it. She should 
also reason and converse well ; should .be capable of forming a 
correct taste, and of infusing her own spirit of thought into die 
conversation and literary 3tyle of her pupils; and she ^ould know 
how to adapt her matured thoughts ana extended knowledge to 
the imperfect and expanding capacities of children. This indi- 
vidual should be sufficiently acquainted with books, with men, and 
with methods of instruction, to judge jusdy of every elementary 
work that is used under her e^e ; of every person employed by 
her to give instruction ; and of all the motives and means used to 
restrain and* excite the powers of the mind and the feelings of the 
heart, i^ich are to be improved and disciplined by culture. Do 
parents seek out and patronise such persons ? Do they make 
themselves personally acquainted with those to whom they commit 
their children? Do they honor individual merit in them who 
are to form the minds of those they best love.'' Parents can 
answer this. 

Our female education amounts to this; while girls go to school, 
we hear a great deal of their studies^ their rewards, and distinc- 
tions ; when they leave school, when, as we say, their educadan 
%8 finished^ and we look for the fruits of their studies at our fire- 
sides, in their voluntary occupations, in their tastes and their 
conversation, we perceive little beyond what the dancing-master, 
the music-master, and the mantuamaker have taught. Litde 
connexion remains, in the minds of most young girls who have 
left school, between their past elementary studies aud the world 
they are in. A right education would serve for the interpreter 
of external nature ; it would excite curiosity, which no ardor of 
pursuit could weary, and devout love, which would never become 
cold. And this same education would aet before the young the 
purest models of literature and art, and teach respect for the best 
endowed of our race, for their works' sake. If we should supei^ 
add to this cultivation of sentiment, the manners and accomplish- 
ments which we now exclusively cherish, and if all this were 
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acquired with economy and simplicity, would not much be gained 
to society f That all those employed in the intellectual part of 
education should be properly qualified ; should be known, appre^ 
ciated, and approved by parents;. should be made something more 
than the hirelings who furnish other necessaries of life, would be 
a happy change for parents and children. 

While we permit mferior minds of mean acquirements to pre- 
side over the studies of our children of either sex, we shall find, 
that they will ultimately fail in the habits and resources which are 
to be derived from the examples, the precepts, the knowledge of 
enlightened, liberal-minded, and polished teachers. Children 
always respect authority, wherever it exists. Subordination to 
narrow intellects must circumscribe, and the exhibition of mean 
motives must lower the elevation of theirs. 

The motives commonly ofiered in education may next be 
considered ; they are almost all external ; they are for the most 
part badges and premiums ; thmgs to be shown and worn ; 
direct incentives to selfishness and vanity. One of the most 
striking objections to mere badges is, that the ideas they excite 
do not correspond with the virtue or acquirement which they 
celebrate ; there is no instruction m them, and the very sight of 
them excites, in many minds, thoughts of egotism and sordidness. 
Might not rewards be of another character ; might they not be 
privileges and pleasures which should be instructive as well as 
agreeable? Such are exhibitions of the works of art and of 
animals, repositories of curiosities, and public buildings; might not 
visits paid to these places serve for rewards to diligent and suc- 
cessful applicadon ? Excursions into the country, and upon the 
water, would be useful and pleasant to those young females who 
live in cities. The face of nature, and the works of industry, 
afibrd new facts and images, which explain and illustrate the 
theories of books. 

We cannot but think that the regulations in respect to dress, 
which exist in boarding-schools, have a direct tendency to distract 
attention from the most important pursuits, and to absorb the mind 
unprofitably. Neatness, elegance, and simple uniformity might, 
and should be observed. Uniformity of atdre setdes the question 
of dress at once, and banishes invidious distinctions. The most 
celebrated of modem boarding-schools, that of Madame Campan, 
was thus regulated in this article. Surely the fashionable parent 
would consent to take a lesson firom France, the very mouer of 
fashion. The simplicity of children can detract nothing from the 
taste and elegance of dieir maturer age, and it will af&rd much 
assistance in the improvement of their minds. 
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There caimot be tbe slightest objectioD, that ^rtiatever is done 
bj man, woman, or child, should be done well, and that music 
and dancing should be executed in a fine s^le ; but if this must 
be done with a publicity that hurts the delicacy we would wish to 
cultivate, which interrupts the application necessary to useful 
acquirements, is not the mode of instruction dangerous to the 
learner ? How many days and weeks of every year does the 
excitement of public balls and concerts, in lares towns, withdraw 
girls from all thought of every other subject. Might not as much 

See and as much skill in music and dancing be acquired with 
( of exhibition, and less expense of time and money P. 
Toung girls in New York*and tbe more southern cities are 
taught in too large numbers, and m too many parts of knowledge 
at once. The number of dieur instructers will not make amends 
fiir tbe evils of promiscuous association, ccxifinement b a crowded 
room, and a rapid succession of occupations which give place to 
one another before any train of thought and inquiry is earned mto 
eflfect. The number of studies pursued at once by young females 
prevents excellence m any, and increases the expenses of education 
enormously. At college, youth of the other'sex have a regular 
series of pursuits ; the time of one cannot, according to wisely 
established order, encroach upon another ; one year's application / 
b a preparation for the next, the mind is progressively tumished, i 
and that which should be last is not ranked tbe first, neither does 
any caprice, or interfering wiU, disarrange the course which expe- 
rience has ascertamed to be the one beat fitted to accuQiulate the 
elements of human knowledge; but so very arbitrary and acci* 
dental is the mode in which parents and mstructers agree upon 
what shall be done for girls, and so much is attempted without a 
plan in so litde time, that, though all the laborers upon thu motley 
edifice must be paid, they coQectivd^ frustrate one another, and 

Earents are often mortified and disappomted that so many thousands 
ave in the end purchased so little. 
Books are another consideration. Grammars and cheap com- 
pends are not all the books wanted in schools. All the books 
need not be individual property ; a considerable number might 
bekxig to the school library, and a charge be made for tbe use of 
them. The elementary books should be well adapted lo the 
minds of the young ; but hardly any such adaptation exists, and 
much is yet lo be done m the composition of school books. 

The present arrangement of stucues m female schools, however, 
is almost inconqnitible with the use (^ any other books than 
compends. The memory is so severely tasked, or rather so 
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incessandy cfammedy that no time is aOowed to read, or to give 
account of reading. Those tables and abstracts, — that infinity of 
facts crowded together in tbem, are packed down, as it were, into 
the repository of the brain, from six years to axteen, without any 
fine expressions to instil die eloquence of sentiment, or any fine 
examples to teach the beauty of morals. Languages are taught 
without authors, and history without induction. That sound end- 
cism, which addresses itself to the earliest reason, ynbicb exercises 
the judgment, which forms principles from recorded experience, 
which interprets and applies literature by comment and reflection, 
is denied to the learner lor want of dme. She must recite, — ^the 
more the better ; her instructer must bear, must note her accuracy 
or inaccuracy ; and they have both so much to do, that one cannot 
explain, and the other cannot enjoy, the elements of that knowledge 
which ought to be the good seed that should spring up and bear 
fruit abundandy. 

The foltowing observations from the " Plans " suggest some 
improvements in this part of education. T l^ey have nftpn bpp n 



made by other writes, but have not vet been very extensivel y 
atte&dea to. " " '- 

" It is highly important for them [children] never to commit a 
passage to memory, or, if possible, even to read it, without gaining 
an accurate conception of its real and natural associations. With 
this view we strongly recommend instructors to supply themselves, 
when teaching the classics, with ancient maps and plans, and with 
plates or drawings of ships, temples, houses, altars, domestic and 
sacred utensils, robes, and of every object of which they are likely 
to read.. A classical garden, too, or a collection of plants and 
shrubs mentioned by the poets, would be a desurable accession to 
a school. 

"It is impossible to calculate the injury which the minds of 
children suffer from^Uie habit of receiving imperfect ideas. It 
gradually weakens, lOid in some instances destroys the powers, 
both of reasoning and imagination ; the reasoning powers, because 
reasoning is the act of comparing ideas with ideas, which must 
evidendy stop for want of materials, if those ideas are so shadowy 
as not to have ' a local habitation and a name ' in the pupil's mind ; 
the powers of imagination, because imagination is the act of forming 
ideas into new combinations, which is equally impossible, unless 
they have distinct shapes and definite forms." 

These remarks were originally applied to classical learning, but 
they befong equally to all learning. 

The limits of this article do not permit that these remarks 
shouM be extended, nor, perhaps, would the patience of parents 
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pursue them to further amplification ; but if they have any of the 
weight of obvious truth, the inference they aflbrd is plain. In 
education, newspaper advertisements and common references do 
not hold out sufficient inducements to the confidence of parents ; 
they must select and patronise instructers of perfectly adequate 
ability, must insist that they be not mere, school iidntractarsj and 
that they perform the greater part of their duty personally. Parents, 
also, must give some occasional superintendence to the details of 
education themselves; must require that instraction do not consist 
of the letter without the spirit, of ready-made questions and answers 
without luminous expositions; must insist that limited numbers 
should be included in one school ; and it may be added, they 
must begin early with this business, and allow time for their design 
to be CTOCted. Society and the domestic circle, youth and 
age, will then derive gratifications and blessings fi^m the use of 
faculties well cultivated, and dispositions wisely disciplined ; the 
valuable period of early life will not be thrown away ; the expense 
of instruction will not be wasted ; and the hopes and the cares of 
parents will have their fulfilment in the accomplishments, intelli^ 
gence, virtue, and felicity of their children. 



The Works of Hannah More^ with a Sketch of her Life, 
Complete in Two Volumes. Boston. S. G. Goodrich. 
1827. 8vo. pp. 524 and 581. 

The public will, no doubt, be gratified with the appearance of 
these volumes, comprising the works of a popular and esteemed 
writer; though we are not sure, that the form of the edition, and 
general style of execution, will give entire satisfaction. For pur- 
selves, we do not like its general aspect, and we think that, for 
a work designed to be often read, the size of the volumes is no 
trifling objection. They are by far too bulky to-be either alluring 
or convenient, and, altogether, exhibit a specimen of ordinary and 
coarse workmanship, abounding with errors of the press beyond 
all endurance. 

The collection is enriched with an original, though very slight 
" Sketch of the Life of the Author," quite a modest performance, 
attempting nothing more than t6 state, within the compass of four 
pages, a few facts relating to the subject of it, and barely to hint 
at some traits of excellence in her character and writings. We 
were sufficiendy pleased with it to regret its extreme brevity. 
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A triflbg baccuracy ot language, however, we feel compeQed to 
notice, more especially as it is one, which is, of late, frequently 
met with in writers, of whom it is just to expect greater clas^ 
sical purity and exactness. We allude to the use of the term 
authoresSf which occurs twice in the Memoir. We believe that 
this term is not sanctioned by any good writer of Queen Anne's 
time, nor by the best examples at the present day. We suspect 
it to be of modem date, and to have originated in that age for 
innovation, and those slovenly habits, which characterize but too 
many of the contributors to the popular and somewhat plethoric 
literature of the age. As to its merits, we can only say, that it 
is extremely awkward and wholly unnecessary, and if adopted 
we see not why toriteress and ediiwess should not follow, both of 
which are as much wanted, and quite as mellifluous as authoress. 
The term avthar designates a mental process, and the mind is of 
no gender. The critical reader will detect a few other expressions 
of questionable accuracy. But these are slight blemishes. 

The Memoir is followed by a Preface ; but the reader will be 
disappointed, if he suppose, that it has, as the place it occupies 
might lead him to expect, any reference to the present collection. 
It originally accompanied a collection, consisting chiefly of the 
author's earlier writmgs, published in 1801. The first of the two 
volumes before us, contains, besides the Memoir and Preface 
already alluded to, her poetical productions, including her *' Sacred 
Dramas," the prose tales originally contributed to the '' Cheap 
Repository," "Strictures on the Modern System of Female 
Education," " Practical Piety," and a few other pieces. The 
second volume gives us, " Hints for Forming the Character of 
a Young Princess," "Christian Morals," '*An Essay on the 
Character and Practical Writings of Saint Paul," "Coelebs," 
"Moral Sketches, Foreign and Domestic, with Reflections on 
Prayer," and the "Spirit of Prayer," a compilation from her 
former writings on the same subject. 

She was bom in 1745, and gave early indications of a thirst 
for knowledge. In 1765, she, with her four sisters, opened a 
school for young ladies at Bristol, where she remained for several 
years, and wrote, with primary reference to her pupils, some of 
her dramatic pieces, prompted, as she tells us, by " an earnest 
wish to furnish a substitute for the improper custom, which then 

Prevailed, of allowing plays, and those not always of the purest 
ind, to be acted by young ladies at boardiiic schools." She 
afterwards removed with her sisters to Barley Wood, which bears 
testimony to the taste and skill* of its proprietors by its many 
VOL. II. 35 
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chaste and beautifid decoratioiis, and where she, the sole sanivior, 
still continues to amuse and charm, by her affiibility, sprightlmess^ 
and intelligence, the numerous guests whom the celebrity of her 
name attracts to the spot. She was accustomed to the society of 
the distinguished wits of the latter part of the last century, and 
has portraits or engravings of most of them suspended round the 
walls of fier library. She associated with Johnson, who speaks 
of her in terms of commendation, and whom she seems to have 
venerated, not less for his purity of mind, than for his genius. 

Her contemporaries cannot be accused of having been insensible 
to her merits, or cold in her praise. The public respect, which 
her character and writings have secured, has been sufficiently 
flattering. But what she will esteem of more value than human 
applause, is the consciousness, that her powers have been uni- 
formly consecrated to what she deemed the cause of truth ; that 
whatever traces of imperfection are left on her vnitings, they are 
exempt, at least, from moral blemishes. Nor is it her highest 
praise that they do not ofiend. They bear on every page the 
stamp of a mind deeply impressed with a sentiment of responsible- 
ness, and filled with an earnest desine of accompli^ing something 
foot the benefit and solace of humanity. We think that her exer- 
tions have been attended with no ordinary success, that much 
temporary good, at least, has resulted from her labors. The 
tenaency other writings, of those especially addressed to persons 
moYing in the higher ranks of society, has certainly been to 
counteract frivolity of mind, and a taste for dissipation and heart- 
less amusement, to elevate the general standard of thinking and 
feeling, and inspire in the fashionable, the idle, and the gay, a 
reverence for something beyond what ministers to empty, fugitive 
gratification. Of those of her productions intended more particu- 
larly for the use of the middling and lower orders, and the object 
of which was to " counteract vice and profligacy," and especially 
to furnish an antidote to the influence of those ^* corrupt and 
mflammatonr publications," the circulation of which, during the 
period of the French Revolution, was considered to be fraught 
with the utmost danger to good order, to morals, and religion, the 
motive was truly in the highest degree benevolent, and the success 
such as to gratify the fondest wishes of the author. 

She belongs to that class of writers, who aim not so much to 
extend tlie boundaries of human knowledge by profound study 
and research, as to difl[use the stores of it already accumulated, to 
furnish additional and striking illustrations of old truths, to render 
diat which was known faimfiar, and the familiar impressive; 
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finally, to oSsr instraGtioD in a form adapted to oieet the exigencies 
of the times, and fitted to influence men's ordinary trains of 
tbou^t, to purify, guide, and elevate popular sentiment, and thus 
send a heahng and refreshing influence mto the heart of socie^. 
Authors of tins description, who devote all their powers to ttie 
beneficent object of bringing instruction within reach of the great 
mass of the people, and presenting it in a manner at once plain, 
attractive, and effectual, are at all times needed. -Nor is their 
usefulness always to be estimated by the mtrinsic excellence of 
their productions. Variety is necessary to gratify different tastes, 
and keep up in the public mind a sort of wholesome excitement. 
The mteUectual, not less than the corporeal appetite soon tires 
with sameness, mid requires change to stimulate and preserve it 
in healthful action. Old books wiU be neglected, not because the 
worid has become too wise to be instructed by them, but simply 
because they are M. The new will be sought after, not because 
they are better, but because they have more freshness, and their 
general air and coloring harmonizes with the taste and views of 
the age. 

Several csaises, independendy of die caprice of fashion, to 
which we suppose that we may, without disrespect for our author, 
attribute something, combined to render her a popular and success* 
ful writer. Vigorous and discriminating thought, a deep knowledge 
of human nature, acquired by a careful observation of life and 
manners, and the power of expressmg her ideas in a style, which, 
though not fauldess, has yet force and point, are among her most 
obvious characterisdcs. The effect of these qualities was ereatly 
faei^tened by that tone of earnestness, and that air of lofty and 
eevere morality, which are strongly mariced features of aU her 
more serious performances. The circumstance, that some of her 
earlier productions were exceedingly well-timed, contributed to 
extend and fix her reputation. They were intended, as we have 
already hinted, to meet a pressing want; men's fears were alarmed 
for the result of those political agitations, which seemed to shake 
the fabric of civilized society to its centre, and they were, therefore, 
disposed to aid, by their coopeniioa and sympathy, a writer, who 
stepped forward with a design to allay the effervescence of popular 
feeling, to cure discontent, and strengthen the pillars of order, of 
religion, and morality. 

** Then ii a tide io tlie aflkifs of men," 

and, to use her own expression, she *' launched iier bark at the 
favorable flow." 

Beades, however, that many of her topics and illustrations are, 
in some reqpects, fitted to excite only a temponry interest, and 
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have only a local applicationi her excellencies are shaded by some 
defects and blequshes, which may suggest a doubt, whether her 
fame is made up of the most enduring materials. We are far from 
being indiscriminate admirers of all she has written. Her style 
wants the highest charms of good writing, simplicity and nature. 
Her manner is too artificial, exhibits too much the appearance of 
constraint and force. She is distinguished for point and brilliancy^ 
rather than for deep and sustained thought. She has some 
other blemishes, pertaining pardy to matter and partly to style. 
She discovers an occasional proneness to exaggeration, and want 
of continuity and flow of sentiment and expression, and, in general, 
of all those qualities which are necessary to produce an abiding 
efl^t on the heart. We read and approve, perhaps, but nothing 
remains with us, and no profound emotion, in faqt, is produced ; 
the soul is lilever hurried away in spite of itself by & train of bold 
and glowing eloquence. She *' plays round the head,'' but does not 
stir up the intenser feelings of our nature. She is ingenious and 
subde; she probes human motives to the bottom, and exposes the 
last refuge and artifices of hypocrisy and self-deception ; but she 
raises little ardor, causes Itttie glow of the afiections, little of that 
kindling of the faculties, which it is the high prerogative of genius 
to produce. 

After all, we confess, that, with few exceptions, we have never 
been greatly charmed with her productions. We have always 
read tiiem rather as a task than for any gratification they have 
affi)rded us, and we have never felt much disposed to a second 
perusal. There b nothing either m matter or manner, which 
forcibly engages and chains the attention. We are not lured on- 
ward by those thousand insensible attractions, which are requisite 
to excite a growing and profound interest. She has neither 
compass and reach of mind, nor fervor, nor close concatenation 
of thought, nor easy, varied, and sweedy flowing expression, suffix 
cient to occupy, delight, and fill the whole soul. Entertaining 
these views of her merits and deficiencies, we cannot think that 
her reputation stands on the most solid basis. We do not say 
that she wiU speedily fall into neglect. She will be buoyed up 
for a while by that veneration, which is usually felt towards a 
popular writer for some time after the causes, which combined to 

I)roduce it, have ceased to operate; but that veneration will be 
ost, as the accidental excitement in which it originated passes ofl^, 
and she will find a place only in the collections of the curious. 

We know not but that the general tone of our remarks may be 
thought too severe. We may be accused of being unfaithful, of 
exposing the faui(s of our author, without carefully portraying her 
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excellencies. But the latter, we conceiire, are too obvious and 
too well understood to need delineation. Her beauties are not 
of that hidden class, which escape the attention of the common 
reader. They lie on the surface, and are in no danger of being 
overlooked. They have procured her the full measure of applause 
which js her due. The public has been sufficiently impressed 
with her merits. We say not that it has been chargeable with 
any very gross adulation ; but it has certainly not been sparing of 
panegyric, and our praises are not therefore wanted. The more 
thankless task is left us of pointing out a few of the faults or 
imperfections, which must be kept in view by those who would 
form a just estimate of her claims as a writer. These faults the 
partiality of her contemporaries may overlook, but posterity, less 
mdulgent, will weigh them in the bsdance against her merits. 

She tried her strength on a variety of subjects, and in different 
styles, and that she aid not succeed equally well in all, need 
occasion no surprise. In forming an estimate of the relative merits 
of her numerous publications we might, perhaps, differ not a little 
from her in opinion. We should probfldbly select, as among the 
best in conception and manner, those on which she sets least 
value. She satisfies us better on topics which require observation, 
knowledge of life, and discriminatine remark, than on such as 
demand compass of thought, profound and comprehensive reason- 
ing, and deep thrilling eloquence. Many of her lighter pieces we 
consider, as we have said, well adapted to accompksh their object. 
Several of her tales and allegories, inserted in the ''Cheap 
Repository Tracts," under the signature of '' Z," are excellent 
of their und. If the eagerness with which they were originally 
sought after, and the attractions they sdU possess for multitudes, 
particularly of young readers, be evidence of merit, they are 
entitled to a high rank among writings designed to amuse and 
instruct the great bulk of the people. More than two millions of 
them, we are toM, were sold during the year of their first appear- 
ance, and with the exception of '' Robinson Crusoe," and the 
" Pilgrim's Progress," few productions are, at the present day, 
more extensively known and read. There is a great deal of good 
sense in her " Strictures on Female Education;" and, in general, 
her reflections on life and manners, on mental habits and discipline, 
temper, and motives, discover sound judgment, are practical and 
instructive, and though occasionally, perhaps, tinged with a little 
severity, are fi'ee from misanthropy and ascetic gloom. Her more 
formal and grave treatises on ethics and theology are, in our view, 
among the least interesting and least valuable of her works. 
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They exhibit aQ her peculiar faults, with few of her characteristic 
excdleucies. They are sufficiently labored, but the result does 
sot correspond to the effint, and expectation fails of being grati- 
fied. There is a constant striving for something which is not 
obtained. They occasionally approach the vague and mystical. 
They partake of more than her usual abruptness ; they are made 
up chiefly of proportions and remarks, which evidendy cost great 
mental exertion, and great racking of the powers after something 
pointed and striking, but are thrown together with so litde method, 
and have, in fact, so litde connexion, that almost any sentence or 
paragraph might change place with almost any other, or be struck 
out, without marring the texture of the piece, or occasioning any 
break bey(xid what akeady appears in the sense. 

We shall not be expected, at diis time of day, to enter mto any 
analvsis of her various wridnes, and we therefore dismiss her with 
gratitude for the great good she has effected, and the devout wish, 
mat the influence she has exerted, may not be transient. She 
has been a benefactor to her country and species ; she was needed 
to correct the obliquity, and chastise the follies of the times; and 
we cannot, in conclusk>n, better express our high sense of her 
merits than by uttering the fond hope and prayer, that as long as 
fiivolity and corrupdon abound on earth, every age may produce 
a Hannah More. 



The Speeches of Henry Clay^ delivered in the Congress of the 
United States; to which is prefvced a Biographieal Memoir; 
imth an Appendix^ containing his Speeches at Lexington and 
Letvisburg^ and b^orethe Colonization Society at Washin^on; 
together with his Address to his Constituents, on the subject of 
the late Presidential Election. With a Portrait, Philadelphia. 
Carey b Lea. 1827. 8vo. pp.381. 

The character and fame of its distinguished citizens are a most 
essential part of the wealth of a free people. Till they are rich in 
the talents and services of their eminent men, it is to small purpose 
that diey abound in mineral or agricultural wealthy in militaiy or 
naval resources. Nothing is more pitiable, than the spectacle of 
a vast empire crowded with drudging millions and unadorned by 
lofty character. Henry Clay is one of the men, of whom, from 
his entrance into life, America has jusdy been proud; whose 
services entitle hhu to the gratitude of her chddren; whose 
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talents and accomplishments are ati honor to our country, and 
who wiH fill a high place in our annals. 

He was bom in Hanover county, in Virginia, on the 12th of 
April, 1777. His father, a respectable Baptist clergyman, died 
while lie was yet very young, and left to Henry the mheritance 
of poverty and friendlessness. At an early age, he was placed 
in the office of the late Mr. Tinsley, clerk of the High Court of 
Chancery, at Richmond, in Virginia. While in that situation, his 
early indication of talent and the discretion of hb deportment, 
attracted the attendon, first of Chancellor Wythe, and afterwards 
of Grovernor Brooke. The counsel of these eminent men, exer- 
cising a natural ascendancy 6ver his youthful mind, encouraged 
him to undertake the study of the law. Such was his assiduity, 
and such the force of his talents, that he obtained a license to 
practise the law at the age of twenty. He immediately repaired 
to Kentucky ; and, before engaging in the pracUce of his profession, 
devoted himself a short time to the farther pursuit of legal studies. 
After his admittance to the bar of Fayette coun^, he rapidly rose 
to full practice. 

. His political career commenced, when the people of Kentucky 
were about forming a new constitution of state government. An 
important feature in the proposed revision of the constitution was 
the project of a gradual abolition of slavery. In the canvass, which 
preceded the election of the members of the convention, Mr. Clay 
was active, both with his voice and his pen, in promoting the choice 
of delegates favorable to the abolition, but without success. His 
interest in this subject has never declined. Renouncing all desire 
to disturb, by legislative interference, the existing relation of master 
and slave, when it exists in the country ; and countenancing none 
but those moderate counsels (which are alone safe) for the abate- 
ment of this great evil, he has, in his recent zealous cooperation 
with the Colonization Society, given ample proof that the check 
of the progress of slavery, is among the objects, which hold the 
uppermost place in his heart. His speech, delivered before 
the Colonization Society in the Capitol last winter, is properly 
.embraced in the present collection, and contains an ample disclo- 
sure of Mr. Clay 8 liberal and enlightened views on this head. ' 

Mr. Clay, while yet quite young, became a member of the 
popular branch of the Kentucky legislature ; and, in the course 
of a few years, was chosen its speaker. He is, perhaps, the most 
conspicuous example of the happy operation in our government of 
the division of powers between the national and state sovereignties. 
The latter serve as a most admirable school of political education 
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for the councils of die nation ; especially in the new states, whose 
political or^nization is more closely modelled after the constitu- 
tion of the United States. It was probably in consequence of his 
experience, as speaker in the House of Assembly in Kentucky, 
that Mr. Clay was enabled, at the first session of his membership 
of the House of Representatives at Washington, to fill the chair 
of that body, with extraordinary success. 

Mr. Clay's participation in politics did not apparently interfere 
with a very growing, lucrative, and laborious practice at the 
bar. Neither did his professional avocations obstruct his political 
advancement. At an unusually early age, he was twice chosen 
by the legislature of Kentucky to serve in the Senate of the United 
States, during the residue of the senatorial terms of other gentle- 
men. At the expiration of his second term of service as a senator, 
he was elected a member of the House of Representatives, and 
thus found himself on the arena, for which his peculiar powers, 
admirably fitted him. He was immediately chosen speaker of the 
House of Representatives, a place essentially of great eminence 
and dignity, and rendered by Mr. Clay an office of as much 
influence as any beneath that of the chief magistrate. During a 
long course of years, in which he was successively elected to the 
speaker's chair, he retained undiminished a high degree of control 
over the house, and left it without ever having had a decision 
reversed. Mr. Clay's course as a speaker was not less decisive 
than it was successful. Far fi'om making his occupation of the 
chair an excuse for withdrawing himself bom the burthens of 
business or debate, Mr. Clay permitted no great question to pass 
without such an expression ot his views, as became his standing 
and character, and was expected firom him particularly, by the 
great Western portion of the union, of which he is so justly the 
pride and delight. 

He was withdrawn for a short period from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as one of the ministers sent out to negotiate a peace, 
and he bore an honorable part in that most admirably conducted 
negotiation. Before his return to America, he was employed 
with Messrs. Adams and Gallatin to negotiate the commercial 
convention with Great Britain. On his return, he was requested 
by Mr. Madison successively to accept an appointment as minister 
to Russia and as member of the cabinet He was likewise offered 
by Mr. Monroe a place in the cabinet, and the mission to England. 
These honorable offers were declined by Mr. Clay ; nor is it to 
be regretted that he preferred confining himself, for a longer time, 
to the hall of the national legislature, a station where his influence 
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was so great, and for which his aptitude was so conspicuous. He 
remained in ihe house, with scarcely an iaterniptioo, and whenever 
present at the choice of speaker^ was the successful candidate for 
that office, till the close of Mr. Monroe's administratioD. In the 
formation of the new cabinet, a leading office was of course due to 
the West; and no citizen of that, nor in fact of any portion of the 
country possessing a stronger claim, on the united score of talentSi 
kng and honoraUfe services, and attachment to the great interests 
of me country, he was justly selected for the department of state. 

In this new and arduous office, the public documents bear 
testimony to the highest degree of assiduity and skill, on the part 
of Mr. Clay. His instructions to Mr. Middleton and to Mr. 
Gallatin in England are of the first order of ability, and manifest a 
ripeness of political knowledge highly honorable to their author. 

Mr. Clay, as a member of congress, was distinguished for a 
decisive, independent, and fearless course. He was one of the 
most zeafous supporters of the war of 1812. After the return 
of peace, he bent the whole power of his taleqts and political 
influence to procure the recognition of South America. Before 
adopting this very decisive, and, in certain possible contingencies, 
highly hazardous measure, the executive deemed it necessary to 
be strongly fortified in the public opinion of the countrya)reviously 
and deliberately made up. Tins gave to Mr. Clay's efforts in the 
House of Representatives the aspect of an opposition to the counsels 
of Mr. Monroe's administration. The result, however, was the 
happiest imaginable. Had the recognitidn of the independence 
of South America been at any earlier period proposed to Uongress, 
in the usual form of a spontaneous executive recommendation, to 
be backed by the more confidential supporters of the adminis- 
tration, it would unquestionably have been resisted, and if it had 
prevailed, it would have been on a close division. The early 
familivity, which the house had acquired by the numerous 
speeches of Mr. Clay, upon various forms of the question, had 
divested its bold points of their terror, and the executive, having 
waited the fulness of time, was strengthened by the unanimous 
sanction of the popular branch of congress. 

The untiring efforts of Mr. Clay in the cause of internal improve^ 
ments, and in favor of the encouragement of domestic manufactures^ 
are too well known to require to be spoken of, at large, in this place. 
He was the great champion in congress of either policy; and to 
him, probably more than any other individual, is to be ascribe^l the 
prinapal agencv, in placing the legislation of the country on the 
footing, upon which it now stands, in reference to both. 

TOL. II. 36 
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As a parliamentary speaker, Mr. Clay has had few equals, and 
perhaps no superior in this country. He possesses from nature 
the first gift oi an orator, a voice of unusual strength and compass, 
and in its tower tones of great harmony. His manner is earnest, 
impassioned, and vehement ; his expression of countenance com- 
manding ; his carriage dignified. His language i3 the outpouring 
of a mind full of his subject and of thought, without premeoitation. 
No man in our legislatures has probably spoken so much, and so 
well, as Mr. Clay, with so little specific preparation of his speeches. 
Those which are contained in the volume now before us, are printed 
from die contemporaneous reports in the *' National Intellizencer," 
and most of them, we beUeve, without the advantage of having 
passed under the author's revision. 

The inspection of the table of contents is of itself sufficient to 
give a flattering idea of the wide compass of Mr. Clay's political 
mquiries. It comprehends speeches on manufactures; on the 
boundary line of the Perdido ; on the charter of the bank of the 
United States ; on the augmentation of the military force in 181 1 ; 
on the bcrease of the navy in 1812; on the new army bill in 
1813; on the emancipatioo of South America in 1818 ; on inter- 
nal improvement ; on the Seminole war ; on a mission to South 
America in 1820; on the tariff the same year; on the Spanish 
treaty ; on the mission to South America } on internal improve- 
ment ; on the Greek revolution ; and on the encouragement of 
American industry. 

These speeches, numerous as they are, are not probably one 
half of those delivered by Mr. Clay in the congress of the United 
States ; several of which were not reported at all, or in a manner 
too brief and imperfect to be preserved as specimens of his 
oratory. 

In the Appendix to this collection are contained Mr. Clay's 
speech made last winter before the Colonization Society; his 
remarks to his constituents on the subject of the bank of the 
the United States in 1816; his address to his constituents in 
1824, relative to the late presidential election, and his speech at 
Lewisburg, on the same subject. 

It may seem proper to close this article with some extracts 
from the speeches, contained in the volume, by way of specimen. 
It would be easy, by opening at a venture, to select passages from 
any of them characterized by the qualities of Bir. Clay's oratory. 
It is, however, somewhat of a peculiarity of his style, that he has 
no passages manifestly wrought up for effect, or which would be 
likely to be extracted, as affi»rding in themselves, — disconnected 
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from the context, — ^brilliaDt displays of rhetorical power. The 
following quotations are all, which onr narrow limits permit us to 
make. The first is from one of his speeches on the recognition 
of South American independence, speeches which were read with 
admiration at the head of the Colombian armies. 

**But the house had been asked, and asked with a triumph worthy 
of a better cause, Why recognise this republic ? Where is the use 
of it ? And was it possible, Mr. Clay said, that gentlemen could see 
no use in recognising this republic ? For what did this republic 
fight ? To be admitted into the family of nations. Tell the nations 
of the world, Says Pueyrredon in his speech, that we ahready belong 
to their illustrious rank. What would be the powerful consequences 
of a recognition of their claim 1 I ask my honorable friend before 
me (General Bloomfield), — ^the high sanction of whose judgment 
in favor of my proposition, I fondly anticipate, — ^with what anxious 
solicitude, during our revolution, he and his glorious compatriots 
turned their eyes to Europe, and asked to be recognised ; I ask 
him, the patriot of '76, how the heart bounded with joy, on the 
information that France had recognised us. The moral influence 
of such a recognition on the patriot of the South, will be irresistible. 
He will derive assurance from it of his not having fought in vain. 
In the constitution of our natures there is a point, to which adver- 
sity may pursue us, without perhaps any worse effect than that of 
exciting new energy to meet it. Having reaching that point, if no 
gleam of comfort breaks through the gloom, we sink beneath the 
pressure, yielding reluctantly to our fate, and in hopeless despair 
losing all stimulus to exertion. And, Mr. Clay asked, was there 
not reason to fear such a fate to the patriots of La Plata? Already 
enjoying independence for eight years, their ministers were yet 
spurned from the courts of Europe, and rejected by the government 
of a sister republic" p. 174. 

In the speech on internal improvement, we find the folloyi^ing 
eloquent appeal. 

" But, Mr. Chairman, if there be any part of this union mor« 
likely than all others to be benefited by the adoption of the gentle- 
man's principle, regulating the pubUc expenditure, it is the West 
There is a perpetual drain from that embarrassed and highly di»* 
tressed portion of our country, of its circulating medium to the East. 
There, but few and inconsiderable expenditures of the public money 
take place. There we have none of those public works, no magni- 
ficent edifices, forts, armories, arsenals, dockyards, &c. which more 
or less are to be found in every Atlantic state. In at least seven 
states beyond the Alleghany, not one solitary public work of this 
government is to be found. If, by one of those awful and terrible 
dispensations of Providenee, which sometimes occur, this govern- 
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ment shoold be unhappily annihilated, every where on the eeaboard 
traces of its former existence would be found ; whilst we should 
not have, in the West, a single monument remaining on which to 
pour out our affections and our regrets. Yet, sir, we do not com- 
plain. No portion of your population is more loyal to the union, 
than the hardy freemen of the West. Nothing can weaken or 
eradicate their ardent desire for its lasting preservation None are 
more prompt to vindicate the interests and rights of the nation 
from all foreign aggression. Need I remind you of the glorious 
scenes in which they participated, during the late war — a war in 
which they had no peculiar or direct interest, waged for no com- 
merce, no seamen of theirs. But it was enough for them that it 
was a war demanded by the character and the honor of the nation. 
They did not stop to calculate its cost of blood, or of treasure. 
They flew to arms ; they rushed down the valley of the Mississippi, 
with all the impetuosity of that noble river. They sought the 
enemy. They found him at the beach. They fought ; they bled ; 
they covered themselves and their country with immortal glory. 
They enthusiastically shared in all the transports occasioned by 
our victories, whether won on the ocean or on the land. They 
felt, with the keenest distress, whatever disaster befel us. No, sir, 
I repeat it, neglect, injury itself, cannot alienate the affections of 
the West from this government They cling to it, as to their best, 
their greatest, their last hope. You may impoverish them, reduce 
them to ruin, by the mistakes of your policy, and you cannot drive 
them from you. They do not complain of the expenditure of the 
public money, where the public exigencies require its disbursement. 
But, I put it to your candor, if you ought not, by a generous and 
national policy, to mitigate, if not prevent, the evils resulting from 
the perpetual transfer of the circulating medium from the West to 
the East'' pp. 250, 251. 

From the speech on the Greek revolution we make the follow- 
ing extract. 

''Surely, sir, we need no long or learned lectures about the nature 
of government, and the influence of property or ranks on society. 
We may content ourselves with studying the true character of our 
own people; and with knowing that the interests are confided 
to US of a nation capable of doing and suffering all things for its 
liberty. Such a nation, if its rulers be faithful, must be invincible. 
I well remember an observation made to me by the most illustrious 
female* of the age, if not of her sex. All history showed, she said, 
that a nation was never conquered. No, sir, no united nation, that 
resolves to be free, can be conquered. And has it come to this t 
Are we so humbled, so low, so debased, that we dare not express 

* Madame deSticL 
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our sympathy for saffering Greece, that we dare not artieuUte our 
detestation of the brutal excesses of which she has been the bleeding 
victim, lest we might offend some one or more of their imperial and 
royal majesties 1 If gentlemen are afraid to act rashly on such a 
subject, suppose, Mr. Chairman, that we unite in an humble peti- 
tion, addressed to their. majesties, beseeching thenr that of their 
gracious condescension, they would allow us to express our feelings 
and our sympathies. How shall it run ; * We, the representatives 
of the free people of the United States of America, humbly approach 
the thrones of your imperial and royal majesties, and supplicate, 
that of your imperial and royal clemency," — I cannot go through 
the disgusting recital — ^my lips have not yet learnt to pronounce 
the sycophantic language of a degraded slave ! Are we so mean, so 
base, so despicable, that we may not attempt to express our horror, 
utter our indignation, at the most brutal and atrocious war that 
ever stained earth, or shocked high Heaven, at the ferocious deeds 
of a savage and infuriated soldiery, stimulated and urged on by the 
clergy of a fanatical and inimical religion, and rioting in all the 
excesses of blood and butchery, at the mere details of which the 
heart sickens and recoils ! " p. 259. 

But we are doing Mr. Clay some injustice by these broken 
fragments of his speeches, which present, in truth, an inadequate 
image of his eloquence. To attain a sufficient idea of it, however, 
it will be by no means necessary to go through the whole volume, 
altliough few who begin it will be disposed to lay it down unread. 
The speeches on the Seminole war, and on the encouragement 
of American industry will be sufficient to satisfy the reader that 
Mr. Clay's reputation is not exaggerated. 



Rome in the Nineteenth Century; containing a Complete Account 
of the Ruins of the Ancient Citj/j the Remains of the Middle 
Ages, and the Monuments of Modem Times. Prith Remarks 
on the Fine Arts, on the State of Society, and on the Religious 
Ceremonies, Manners, and Customs of the Modem Romans, 
In a Series of Letters vnitten during a Residence at Rome, in 
the Tears 1817 and 1818. In Tivo Volumes. New York. 
J. & J. Harper. 1827. 12mo. 

Few of those who are animated with the wish of travelling at all, 
can well repress the inclination to visit the renowned metropolb, 
whose name introduces the present article. Its attractions are so 
numerous and great, and so strong is the interest which it inspires 
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ftx>ni what it has been in former timesi as well as from its present 
state, that we can scarcely conceive how any one, who joumies 
abroad with the liberal views of a scholar or a gentleman, can 
easily be restrained from extending his peregrinations to the 
" eternal city." Do we bum with the natural desire of treading 
the soil which was once impressed by the feet of the great, the 
wise, and the good ; of inhaling the air which they breathed, and 
surveying the scenery which once saluted their vision f Where 
can we experience a gratification, so congenial to our minds, in 
higher perfection, than in this ^' city of the soul." Does any one 
delight to wander among the decaying monuments of architectural 
excellence, reared by hands which for many ages have been 
crumbled into dust, and which are connected with the most 
interesting transactions of history ? In Rome, he may enjoy the 
satisfaction of climbing the stupendous fabric of the Colosseuip, 
whose arena has been successively stained by the blood of pagan 
gladiators and christian martyrs ; while his admiration of its lofty 
elevation and gigantic proportions, will be mingled with a just 
abhorrence of the sanguinaiy purposes to which it has been 
applied/ In contemplating the remains of thb wonderful edifice, 
he will feel at once the greatness and the degeneracy of his species* 
He may cast his eyes on the triumphal arches wliich record the 
victories of heroes and princes, who, having ** fretted their hour" 
on the stage of human greatness, are now seen no more but in 
such perishine memorials of their pride and ambition. He may 
survey the noble pornco of the Pantheon, whose marble floor has 
been trodden by the feet of Augustus, and admire its chaste and 
perfect form, and its majestic columns. He may glance at the 
extensive ruins of " those gorgeous structures which encumber 
the Palatine hill, and which ministered in distant ages to the vanity 
or luxury of the Caesars," whose '* golden houses " are mingled 
with the ashes of those who erected them, and impress the salutary 
lesson of the evanescent nature of worldly glory. Does he derive 
a lively satisfaction from contemplating the exquisite forms of the 
statuary, or the most perfect efforts of the pencil f Here he may 
revel without restraint among the treasures of ancient skill, and 
modem genius. These are some of the sublime and ennobling 
pleasures, which court the attention of the man of taste and 
intellect in the imperial city, and which may detain him for months 
and years without satiety ; to say nothing of the great field of obser- 
vation and reflection which is opened by the view of Christianity, 
as modified by the passions, the weaknesses, and the superstition 
of its votaries ; or of that glorious, though not faultless temple. 
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which was reared to the honor of one of her greatest aposdes, on 
the very spot which was once the garden of Nero, and which was 
illuminated by flames ascending from the martyred christians who 
were sacrificed within these hallowed limits, by that remorseless 
persecutor. 

It is not surprising, in this age of curiosity and inquiry, and of 
a more general diffusion of the benefits of education, than perhaps 
has ever been known at any former period, that Rome has been 
thronged by visiters from almost every part of the glohe. Publi- 
cations on its past and present condition, have been sought for 
with eagerness, and read with avidity; few which have yet 
appeared, have been so accurate or complete as to aflbrd much 
satisfaction to the reader. The work which forms the subject of 
this article is, we think, one of the best, and most useful accounts, 
which we have seen, and had it been published when we were 
on a visit to Rome, a few years since, we should have found it a 
valuable auxiliaiy in our researches. We know nothing of the 
author beyond what is incidentally discovered on its pages. It 
would seem that she was a Scotch lady of respectable connexions, 
of good education, and not unacquainted with classical literature. 
She appears to have enjoyed excellent health, and a constant flow 
of spirits, to have been stimulated by an ardent thirst for informa- 
tion, and inspired by that enthusiasm, with respect to the objects 
of her pursuit, which b so dearable in a traveller ; and which is 
so well adapted to carry him through the petty difficulties and 
inconveniences which he can hardly hope to avoid, especially in 
Italy. She introduces her work by a Preface, in which, according 
to established custom, she points out the errors and imperfecdons 
of those who have preceded her in the same career, and hence 
deduces the importance and necessity of her own performance. 
We cannot find much fault with the premises of the fair writer, 
and, from what we have already said, it will be seen, that we have 
no disposition to qiiarrel with her conclusion. Those who design 
to visit that part of Italy which she describes, will be wanting to 
themselves if they do not take her book, as a travelling companion ; 
and they who have returned from their classic excursion, will be 
agreeably entertained in recalling, by the aid of her well intended 
labors, the images which have been impressed on their minds. 
The writer has thrown her travels into the form of iluniliar letters, 
which were addressed, we are told, to a friend, who was then 
meditating a tour through Italy. The first letter is dated from 
Florence. She appears to have been rather disappointed in her 
expectations with respect to the celebrated Venus, in the well 
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known gallery of that citj, and, considering how generally it is 
admired, modestly calls her own taste in question. We can 
assure the lady, however, that she is not the only one, whom the 
sight of this statue, beautiful as it undoubtedly is, has faSed to 
transport into ecstasies. The extra^gant encomium, which it 
is the fashion to lavish on this far-famed model of antiquity, is 
probably one occasion of disappomtment to some of its numerous 
visiters. 

There are several modes of travelling in Italy. Diligences, or 
stage-coaches, which combine economy with convenience, are 
scarcely known, except in Lombardy, owing to the narrow and 
wretched policy which prevaib in most parts of the peninsula, and 
more especially in the papal territories. Those who do not travel 
in their own carriages, must therefore have recourse to the vettufu^ 
as it is called, — not unlike one of our larger hachney*coaches, con- 
ducted by a person who is termed the ve^lunno,— or accompany 
the courier. The former mode of conveyance is not expensive, 
though very slow ; but it affords a good opportunity for observa- 
tioo, and enables the traveller to get out and walk, whenever he 
is so disposed, as it is easy to outstrip the laggine pace of the 
mules. The courier is more expeditious, but travels all night, by 
which arrangement much of the amusement affi>rded to a stranger 
by the prospect, is necessarily lost. Besides it is more expensive, 
and is attended by a sacrifice of repose. Our author, in proceed- 
bg from Florence to Rome, concluded to take the vettura^ the 
inconveniences of which she thus padietically, and not without 
reason, laments. 

" Wretched, indeed, is the fate of those who, like us, travel 
Veiiurino! In an evil hour were we persuaded to engage at Flor- 
ence the trio of mules, and the man, or Vetturino, by whose united 
efforts we were to be dragged along, day by day, at a pace not at 
all exceeding in velocity that of an English wagon ; stopping, for 
the convenience of these animals, two hours at noon, in some filthy 
hole, no better than an English pig-stye ; getting up in the morning, 
or rather in the middle of the night, about four hours before day- 
break ; and when, by our labors, we have achieved a distance often 
of thirty miles, we are put up for the night in whatever wretched 
Osteria our evil destiny may have conducted ourselves and our 
mules to." vol. i. pp. 41, 42. 

One of die greatest inconveniences of travelling in this mode is 
undoubtedly the necessity of stopping for the night at the miserable 
inns on the road. Immediately alter dinner, or rather supper, 
sometimes consisting of fowls killed immediately for the occasion, 
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and dierefore suffidendy tough, the traveller, is ushered into a 
dirty apartment, containing a number of beds nearly as hard as a 
plank, to procure yirhat sleep he may, before daylight, if, perad- 
venture, the little skipping tormentors, with which the chamber is 
generally infested, will permit him to close his eyes. To the 
accuracy of the author's descriptioD of the bn at Alonterosi we 
can bear melancholy witness. ^ 

** I think I told you we were to sleep at Monteroei. Vain hope ! 
There indeed we passed the night, but to sleep was utterly iinpo0* 
aible. After travelling more than two hours in total darkness,— our 
olfactory nerves frequently assailed with strong fumes of suphureous 
water, our Veiturino quaking with the fear of robbers, and ourseWes 
quaking with cold, — hungry and weary, we reached at last the 
wished-for inn, where neither fire, food, nor rest, was to be had. 
We dismounted in a filthy stable, from* whence, as we could get 
nobody to come near us, we made our way up a dark, steep stair- 
case, covered with dung and dirt of every description, into a place,*^ 
for I don't know what name to give it, — the immense size of which 
struck us dumb with amazement The eye vainly sought to pene- 
trate the obscurity which involved its farther extremity and its 
raftered height. It was open to the stables below, at the end by 
which we had entered it, a -piece being taken but of the floor to 
leave room for the steep stair, or ladder, by which we had ascended. 
One dim lamp, whose feeble ray was lost against the blackened 
walls, only served to make its deep darkness and desolation partially 
visible, and revealed to us the tall form of a man wrapped in a dark 
cloak, striding up and down this black and empty hall. Stopping 
short at our entrance, he darted at us, from beneath a large 
slouched hat, a look of keen and stern examination, which was 
rather appalling. Another man, rolled in a similar mantle, half- 
raised himself, on our approach, from the ground on which he was 
stretched, and might have escaped our observation, but for the 
clatter of his stiletto on the stone pavement, as he composed himself 
again to rest. It was just the place and the people for an adventure 
of romance ; and we might, if we had possessed brilliant imagina- 
tions, have fancied ourselves heroines betrayed to banditti, and 
made most glorious efibrts to escape out of their hands ; but we 
only fancied ourselves betrayed to a bad inn, out of which there 
was no escape, and we directed all our efforts to getting a bed-room 
and a fire. After considerable delay we did get into a bed-room, 
more wretched than language can describe ; open in many a cranny 
to the weather, unswept, unplastered, and unfurnished except by 
two such beds as it is impossible for you to form any idea of; but as 
the surly people of the house could or would show us no other, we 
had no remedy. A fire, that grand consoler of discomfort^i, was 

VOL. II. 37 
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not to be had. The wood was so wel, the wind was so high, and 
the ehimnej so wide, that, while we vrere blinded and soflfocated 
with wreaths of pungent smoke, and while the wind whistled at its 
pleasare through the hundred chinks of the unglazed windows^ our 
most persevering efforts failed to make a blaze. 

"A tub turned upside down served for a seat, but we were obliged 
to go to the long black den of darkness, which we had first entered, 
to eat our supper, under pretence that the house contained no other 
table, and that it was too heavy for removal. Our two stilettoed 
friends were still there ; one stalking about, and the other seeming 
to sleep. This would not have frightened away our appetite, if we 
could have got any thing to eat ; Imt, though something swimming 
in oil, and soieliing of garlic, was set belbre us, its appearance was 
so di^gosting, that, after a ftist of mere than twelve hours, not eveft 
hunger coiild persuade us to touch it If we (fid not eat, however, 
we were eaten ; whole hosts made us their prey during the night, 
while we lay shivering and defeaeeless. This indeed is almost 
invariably the case throughout Italy. The people draw your purses 
by day, and the fleas your blood by night." vol. i. pp. 79 — 81. 

The sensations, which are experienced at the first sight of 
Rome, by the traveller, who b versed in its history and literature, 
and possesses any considerable portion of feeUog, are idroosl 
overpowering. With mixed emotbos of- awe and pleasure he 
realizes dmt he is about to enter on a-scene, whksh he has so often 
contemplated in imagination, and on which he expects to receive 
impressions which will accompany him to the end of his existence. 
The author thus eloquently expresses her own sentiments, when 
her eye first caught a distant view of the metropolis of Italy. 

** Shall I venture to confess to you, that it was with eyes dimmed 
with tears that I gazed for the first time on Rome ? I saw befiHe 
me the great, the ancient, the eternal city — the acknowledged 
queen of nations — the mistress of the world, the seat of glory, and 
the laud of patriots, of poets, and of heroes. 

''Other cities, however great or distinguished, are only the capital 
of a country ; but Rome is the metropolis of the world. Recol- 
lections dear to every human heart, in which every nation and 
people can sympathize, seem to make it the common mother of all. 
The awful ruins of its former greatness, the proud monuments of 
its early years of glory, the accumulated memorials of long ages of 
vicissitude, and the noblest works of art and genius in every age, 
unite in giving it an interest and a dignity no other spot on earth 
can ever boast ; and as I gazed upon it — all the long story of its 
fame, the deeds of its heroes, the shades of its philosophers, and 
the strains of its poets, burst upon my memory, and filled my heart 
with emotions that could not be repressed. 
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'* Tet who, without emotion, could tread the soil ennoUed by so 
many ages of glory, or behold, unmoved, a spot in whose very name 
there is enchantment ? All that we have read, thought, admired, 
and worshipped from our earliest yeara-— all that awakened our 
youthful enthusiasm — all that exalts the mind, fires the imagination, 
or touches the heart, is concentred on the soil of Italy, and amidst 
the ruins of Rome." vol. i. p. 82. 

Arrived in Rome, nothing seems to have escaped the observa* 
tion and research of our ardent and enthusiastic traveller. The 
gates of the city, the Roman forijm, and its interesting edifices, 
the seven hills, the capitol, the forums of the Roman emperors, 
the triumphal columns and arches, the fountains, the Pantheon and 
other temples, the circus, the ancient theatres, the amphitheatre 
or Colosseum, the batlis, the bridges, the aoueducts, the obelisks, 
the tombs, with the antiquities in the vicinity oi Rome, are described 
in the first volume; and discussions are frequently entered into 
with respect to the various opinions of antiquaries on the origin 
and purposes of the several ouildings, the result of which is, in 
general, no small degree of skepticism. Hobbouse, in his notes 
on the Fourth Canto of Lord Byron's " Childe Harold," has 
started serious doubts with respect to the commonly received 
opinions on most of the antiquities of Rome. After our most 
laborious investigations, aided by the use of extensive libraries, 
and the conversation of learned and intelligent men, who have 
passed their lives on the spot, all we can know of by far the 
greater part of the dilapidated remains of Roman architecture, is, 
that they were erected at some remote^ though uncertain period, 
and for some purpose which cannot now be ascertained. But m 
proportion to the doubt which exists with regard to most of these 
ancient monuments, is the satisfaction with which the mind reposes 
on the few, of which the authors, the objects, and the periods, can 
be distinctly shown. Of this number is the Flavian amphitheatre, 
the triumphal arches in the forum, the historical columns, and 
some other remains of antiquity. Those, however, who are 
desirous of knowing the discordant opinions of antiquaries, will be 
gratified by the remarks of our author, while to others they may 
appear somewhat tedious. The second volume is chiefly occu- 
pied by criticisms on paintings and statuary; the most remarkable 
churches, particularly that of St. Peter ; the palaces and villas of 
modem Rome, and the treasures of art which they contain; a 
description of religious ceremonies, particularly those of the holv 
week ; an account of the pretended miracles and gross supersti- 
tions of the modem Romans; their poetry, literature, and science; 
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Aeir manners and Customs; their most celebrated artists; and 
many objects of curio^ty in the neighbourhood of the city, both 
ancient and modern. 

Such is the variety of topics which employ the pen of our 
author ; and, in general, she appears to have treated them with 
judgment and ability. It would seem, that she enjoyed greater 
advantages for minglios with di&rent classes of society, than most 
persons of her sex, and her residence of two years in Rome give 
weight fo her remarks on the character of the natives. She allows 
them little credit for truth or honesty ; but individuals will lie and 
cheat in all countries, and we cannot but think she may have been 
more general and indiscriminate in her censures, than even her 
opportunities for observation will warrant. Her laudable partiality 
for her own countrymen, which often bursts forth, may have 
disposed her to heighten the effect of their good qualities, by 
deepening the shades in her occasional pictures of tlie Italians. 
Nor does she seem to be without a tincture of that anti-Gallican 
propensity, which was so remarkable in her predecessor, Eustace. 
She is not disposed to give the French much commendation for 
their labors in bringing to light many of the half-buried treasures 
of antiquity, thinking the amount of their eflbrts in this way by far 
too inconsiderable to atone for the mischief they have done in their 
depredations on the works of ancient art. 

Notwithstanding the general merits of the author of " Rome,** 
which we are happy in acknowledging, we cannot assent, without 

aualification, to ail her assertions and reflections. She somewhere 
ippantly remarks, in her enthusiastic zeal for the monuments of 
antiquity, that Christianity and bad taste seem to have been estab- 
lished together, as if there was any necessary connexion between 
the one and the other. The depravation of taste which preceded, 
and followed the dismemberment of the Roman empire by the 
barbarian hordes by whom it was overthrown, may be sufficiendy 
accounted for from various causes, without reference to any sup* 
posed influence of the christian reUgion. So far as its simple and 
sublime doctrines are adapted to promote civilization, it is evidently 
favorable to the elegant arts; and in what nation of pagans, existing 
at present, is good taste in sculpture and architecture to be found r 
The style of this writer is very lively, and she often aims at wit 
and humor, in wlilch, however, she is not always successful. Nor 
is she by any means free from the common fault of Italian travel- 
lers, which we noticed in a former article, of employing ridicule in 
connexion with names so sacred even as those of the Virgin Mary 
and the Aposdes, importbg a levity of mind highly unbecoming in a 
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well educated person. However proper it may be to treat with 
delicate raillery the more absurd superstitions, or the extravagant 
and incredible tales, of Roman Catholics, which cannot well be 
met by serious argument, it is obviously attended with an injurious 
influence on the youthful, or half informed mind, to take irreverent 
liberties with the most venerable personages of scripture history ; 
such as remarking, at second hand, that if, as is idly reported, the 
head of St. Peter, on being rudely pushed against the wall of a 
prison, left an impression on the stone, it only proved, that it was 
the thicker of the two. Every well principled mind must revolt 
at such shocking profaneness, especially from the pen of a female. 
Our author, speaking of the Romish practice of confession, 
remarks ; ^* Even the pope confesses, which I don't understand, 
for they say he is infaUible. Then, if infallible, how can he have 
any failings to confess ? " If this question is not asked in sheer 
simplicity, but is intended as a stroke of wit, or a play upon words, 
it is a sorry joke. If she is serious, she betrays a want of infor- 
mation with respect to the Romish doctrine on this subject, which 
should have restrained some of her sprightly sallies on other topics 
connected with the belief of the Catholic church. We can 
scarcely imagine, however, that the lady could be ignorant that 
the pope is considered by the Romanists, as infalh'ble only in his 
decisions on matters of doctrine, as the organ of the church ; but, 
with regard to personal mistakes or faults, is on a level with the 
humblest christian. Much merriment, also, is indulged on the subject 
of purgatory, and the long periods for which it is said an alleviation 
of Its pains may be purchased by certain observances or pecuniary 
considerations. But as the lady more than once, if we mistake 
not, declares herself to be a Lutheran, it would have been well to 
recollect, that the distinguished reformer, from whom she derived 
her religious denomination, by abolishing purgatory altogether, 
proclaimed, at once, a gratuitous indulgence far exceeding any 
which can be procured, either for love or money, by the most 
zealous Catholic; as, according to her own account of a conference 
which she held with a priest on this subject, no interest whatever 
can avail to save the impenitent sinner from the final place of 
torment in hell. The church of Rome, and some other churches, 
have doubtless much to answer for at the bar of reason and 
genuine Christianity ; but, as a general reflection, suggested by 
some passages in this book, we may be permitted to remark, that, 
tbough the unquestionable errors and unlawful practices of the 
Romish communion are a proper subject of temperate and legiti- 
mate satire, or mdignant remonstrance, it is unfaur and illiberal in 
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an age which claims to be so eoligbteaed as the present, to eiLhibit 
a ridiculous caricature, or a gross misrepresentation, for the wonder 
of the ignorant, who have not the means of discriminating, or the 
amusement of the profane, who are little burdened with religious 
belief of any kind. 

Our remarks having been extended to some length, we hfive 
room only for a few more extracts, which may give a correct idea 
of the style and manner of the author. She thus expresses her 
admiration on her first visit to the Vatican. 

"How 6ball I express the delight, the admiration, the overpowering 
astonishment which filled my mind ! How describe the extent and 
the splendor of that almoA interminable saccession of lengthening 
galleries and marble halls, whose pictured roofi^ mosaic pavements, 
majestic columns, and murmuring fountains, far surpass even the 
gorgeous dreams of Eastern magnificence, and are peopled with 
such breathing fi>rms of beauty and of grace, as sometimes deign to 
visit the rapt fancy of the poet, and seem to have descended hero 
fix>m happier worlds ! 

" Rome has become the heir of time. Her rich inheritance is 
the accumulated creations of gifted genius, — the best legacy that 
departed ages have bequeath^ to the world, — and here they are 
concentered in the treasury of the fine arts, the temple of taste, 
the consecrated seat of the muses ! You think I rave ; but it is not 
mere ordinary grandeur or costly magnificence that has transported 
me thus. The splendor of palaces may be rivalled, and the magni- 
tude of temples imitated ; but the labor and wealth of the united 
world would fail to produce another Vatican !^-ibr its beauty is 
inimitable, and its treasures unpurchasable. 

** It will, I perceive, be some time before my mind can be calmed 
and sobered down to the investigation or enjoyment of these mira- 
cles of art,^-or, as I know you will say, before I recover my senses. 
At present I am in a delirium of admiration, and revel among this 
inexhaustible store of treasures, intoxicated with the sight — as a 
miser, on the sudden acquisition of unexpected wealth, at first only 
glotes over the glittering heaps, and has not for some time compo- 
sure enough to examine his riches. 

'^ Its ceilings richly painted in fi'esco-— its pictured pavements 
of ancient mosaic — its magnificent gates of bronze — its polished 
columns of ancient porphyry, the splendid spoils of the ruins of 
imperial Rome^— its endless accumulation of Grecian marbles, 
Egyptian granites, and Oriental alabasters, the very names of which 
are unknown in transalpine lands, — its bewildering extent, and 
piodigaUty of magnificence, — ^bat, above all, its amazing treasures 
of sculpture,— have so confiised my senses, that I can scarcely 
believe in its reality, and am almost ready to ask myself, if it is not 
all a dream ? " vol. i. pp. 113, 114. 
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Hie foUowihg description of die ApoBo Belvidere, though highly 
wrought, wiO teirdlj be thought extravagant by those, who have 
enjoyed die enviable privilege of viewing that matchless statue. 

" Never, never was there revealed to the dreams of gifted genius 
% vision of such celestial, such soul-beaming beauty ! The god of 
light, and poesy, and imagination, stands confessed to oiu dazzled 
senses ; and well does he stand here, where every thing seems to 
breathe and bum with his essence, where all around is his creation, 
and every tributary form bows to him 1 He is no inhabitant of the 
earth, though he deigns to tread it. His home is in tho heavens. 
He looks, 1^ moves, be breathes a god. Divinity is stamped on his 
brow } godlike majesty beams from his front. Those *' Hypericaa 
curls " cluster round a brow formed to command. MiltoB seems 
to have had jn view his divine fanxh io his description of our First 
Parent ; 

* Hii fair Unt front, and eye lablime, declared 
nue ; 



Abtohite nue ; and hyadnthina k>cki 
Roond from hit parted forelock many bimg 
Cluitering, bat not beneath hSi riioamen broad.' 

" His is not merely the rude power of physical strength, that 
nerves the muscles and swells the limbs of a Hercules; it is the 
migki of ndnd which raises him above brute force, and makes us 
feel Ihiit * a god, a visible god,' is before us, and that his triumph 
is secure; for vainly would a mortal presume to contend with him» 

*' He does not bend on us that serene eye. Some object more 
distant, but beneath him, for a moment attracts his regard. Some 
feeling of transient indignation and disdain swells his nostrils, and 
slightly curls his foil upper lip. Yet, dignified and unperturbed, 
conscious of his power and undoubting his success, he gives one 
proiid glance to see the reptile he scorns perish by his dart, and 
scarce^ pauses in his majestic course. That the deity has just 
deigned to slay the Pythian serpent, is, I think, so evident in the 
whole air, action, and expression of * the heavenly archer,' that I 
am astonished there can be any doubt of it 

*' The left hand and arm Imve been most clumsily restored by 
some bungling sculptor. The right arm, and the foot and ankie, 
which were fractured, are ancient ; but they have been so badly 
repaired, that every thing possible has been done to injure it, but 
in vain. That it is the finest statue in the world, I feel better than 
all the canons of criticism can prove it Vain, indeed; is here the 
the cold language of critics and connoisseurs. The heart and mind 
feel its power, and are penetrated with its transcendent beauty. 
The Venus di Medicis is beautifol ; but hers is mere mortal beauty. 
How far removed from the unapproachaUe perfection of the heavenly 
Apollo ! 

** How often, while I gazed upon it in silent and unutterable 
admiration, did it seem to be instinct with spirit and with life ! 
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How often did I feel Cbia form wm indeed the habitation ofa deity ! 
And is it the creation of man ? Did he call it forth in its beanty, 
and endow it with eternal youth, to dwell in the light of immortality 
on earth t Was a being so infinitely superior, formed and &shioned 
by his hand ? It is iaeai beauty revealed to our senses ; and it is 
perhaps the sole instance that man is indeed capable of peraonifying 
the image of that sublime perfection which is formed within his 
soul. Can the mind revert to the period when this shapeless block 
of marble was hewn from the quarry, without amazement — without 
almost being tempted to think that the being that formed it, and 
impressed upon it those attributes, must have been endowed with 
more than mortal powers ? I could gaze upon it for ever with un- 
diminished admiration ; and like the Athenian, who thought him 
unfortunate that had not seen the Jupiter CNympias of Phidias, I 
phy the man who has not beheld the Apollo Belvidore/' vol. L 
pp. 127—129. 

Travellers are generally agreed ro their admiration of the 
JHtserere, which is performed in the Sistine Chapel during the 
holy week. Its astonisbing eflfects are thus forcibly described. 

** After a deep and most impressive pause of silence, the sdemn 
Miserere commenced ; and never by mortal ear was heard a strain 
of such powerful, such heartpmoving pathos. The accordant tones 
of a hundred human voices-^and one which seemed more than 
human — ascended together to heaven for mercy to mankind — for 
pardon to a guilty and sinning world. It had nothing in it of this 
eaith — nothwg that breathed the ordinary feelings of our nature. 
It seemed as tf every sense and power had been concentred into 
that plaintive ejqMression of lamentaticm, of deep sufiering and* 
supplication, which possessed the soul. It was the strain that dis> 
embodied spirits might have used who had just passed the boundaries 
of death, and sought release from the mysterious weight of wo and 
the tremblings of mortal agony that they had suffiSred in the passage 
of the grave. It was the music of another state of being. 

*' It lasted till the shadows of evening fell deeper, and the red 
dusky glare, as it issued stronger fit>m the concealed recess, whence 
the singing proceeded, shed a partial, but strong light upon the 
figures near it. 

*' It ceased — a priest with a light moved across the chapel, and 
carried a book to the officiating cardinal who read a few words in 
an awfiil and impressive tone. 

''Then, again, the light disappeared, and the last, the most 
entrancing harmony arose, in a strain that might have moved 
heaven itself—- a deeper, more pathetic sound of lamentation, than 
UK^tal voices ever breaUied. 

" Its eflRscts upon the minds of those who heard it, was almost 
too powerfiil to be borne, and never*»never can be forgoltenv 
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One genlleiiiaii fiunted, and mw euried exit ; and many of the 
kdies near me were in agitation even more distieasing, which they 
Tainly struggled to aappreas. 

«* It was the BHisic of Allegri ; hut the eompositioUi however fine, 
is nothing without the foiees who performed it here. It is only 
the singers of the papal chapel who can execute the Miserere. It 
has been tried by the best singers in Germany, and totahy failed 
of effect 

"There is never any accompaniment, though at times the solenm 
swell of the softened organ seemed to blend with the voices. 

*' This music is more wonderful, and its effect more powerful, 
than any thing I could have conceived." vol. ii. pp. 251, 252. 

The author's account of her presentation to the Pope (Pius 
VII.) is entertaining. 

-«< To-day we were presented to the pope in a summer-house of 
the Vatican gardens, where he went to receive us ; for his holiness 
may not admit a female within the sanctuary of his palace. Now, 
to my thinking, his stealing in this private manner into the garden 
to meet ladies, according to a previous assignation, wears a much 
more equivocal appearance, and might, indeed, give rise to much 
scandal. 

*' Five o'clock was the hour fixed for the interview ; and we had 
just arrived at the indicated summer-house, which contains two 
good carpeted drawing-rooms, when, * punctual as lovers to the 
moment sworn,' the pope entered — ^took off his large round hat, 
and, severally bowing to each of us, passed on into the inner room, 
whither we were conducted by Cardinal , and presented. But, 

alas ! here the similitude failed — the natural order of things was 
reversed — ^fbr instead of the pope, like an impassioned lover, drop- 
ping down on his knees to us, it was our business to kneel to him. 

"This, however, his holiness, being apprised of our being 
Lutkeram [the general name for ProtestcmiB]^ would by no means 
allow. ' Instead of his toe, we kissed his hand, which ceremony 
being performed, he seated us beside him, and chatted with us very 
pleasantly for half an hour — ^told us about old times and old stories, 
and all he used to do when he was a Ragazzo, * Like all other old 
people,' he said, laughing good humoredly, ' he thought all things 
were changed for the worse. The very seasons were changed — 
opinions were changed — times were changed.' — '' Tutto h mutato : 
prima U teste, epoi gH tempi: sopra tutto son matato io,' continued 
he, laughing ; and he drew a very droll picture of what he was when 
a mischievous little urchin. He was polite enough to choose to 
think * it was scarcely possible we could be English, though he 
had heard so— we spoke Italian so well ; and could hardly l^lieve 
we had only been a few months in Italy. He sud he particularly 
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didiked speaking French — ^he auppoaed, because he spoke k par- 
ticularly ill ; but, indeed, he had little reason to like any thing 
French.' Seizins upon this opening, we made some remarks on 
the occupation of Italy by the French, which drew from him a 
most energetic picture of the miseries which they had brought 
upon this unhappy land-— of the wrongs they had committed, and 
the curse they had entailed upon it * You see it now,' he added, 
' a changed country, exhausted and bleeding under the wounds of 
its enemies. Their rapacity, not content with despoiling it of its 
ornaments, has robbed it of its prosperity, and of that spirit of 
internal peace and concord, which no time can restore.' 

" He spoke of Venice, his native state, of its flourishing condition 
before they seized it — of the rapid destruction to which it has ever 
since been hastening. 

" I happened to observe, how fortunate it was that they had been 
compelled to restore all they had plundered from Rome (meaning 
works of art.) * All ! ' he exclaimed ; * What ! have they restored 
the blood they spilt — ^the wealth they squandered — ^the morals they 
have corrupted ? Have they resUNred the noble fiunilies they reduced 
to beggary— the sons to the mothers they rendered childless — the 
husband to the widow ?' 

*' When venerable age is roused to the energy and emotion we 
expect only from youth— when the quenched eye lightens, and the 
hoary locks are shook with the bitter sense of wrongs and regrets, 
there is something sacred in its feelings, which commands our 
respect and awe. 

" This burst of feeling over, he spoke of the French with that 
mildness of spirit, which is the governing principle of his truly 
christian character. * In sorrow more tlum anger ' he seemed to 
kiok on the past ; and throughout— that indescribable something 
far stronger than words — ^in the tone, eye, mind [mien ?], and ges- 
ture, tnade us feel that it was the abhorrence of injustice, violence, 
oppression, and impiety, and not the sense of personal injury and 
insult, that moved the virtuous indignation of this venerable old 
man ; whose meekness, patience^ and humility have through life 
been his most characteristic qualities. 

'' We retired with his blessing, and an invitation to return again, 
which we are told is, as we]l as the length of our interview, very 
rare. Accordingly, we are much flattered. The honor of having 
him all to ourselves — for even the cardinal retired — was, however, 
I believe purely accidental. In general he holds a female levee, 
and receives all at once. Every body is desired to be dressed up 
to the throat, and to wear a veil, which is, however, almost always 
thrown back. Some of our very scrupulous countrywomen have 
declined presentation to the pope, because it goes against their 
consciences to call him Vostra SanHtd. There are certainly some 
people who strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel." vol. ii. pp. 
241—243. 
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We roust resist the temptation of giving any more extracts^ 
however interesting they might be, and refer our readers to the 
book itself, which is well wqrth their perusal. Having passed 
through four editions in Edinburgh, its merits would seem lo be 
duly appreciated on the other side of the Adantic. It may be 
considered, on the whole, as a well written performance, and 
more free than most works of the kind, which have been recently 
issued from the press, from the foolish affectation, which has too 
much prevailed of late years, of expressing, in foreign terms, ideas 
which should be presented in English, somedmes using the words 
as if naturalized in our own language, not even distinguishing them 
by italics. Some few instances of this kind may occur in the 
work before us. Osteria^ for instance, is used for inn ; torso for 
trunk; marchesa for marchioness ; fu^e tot front; cc^ for coffee- 
house; and v^naiuolo for vine-dresser* Those who understand 
the French and Italian languages will ^ain nothing by this absurd 
pracdce, and those who do not, wiU be mterrupted and perplexed. 
We were sorry, also, to meet so fi^quendy with the colloquial 
abbreviations, oonH and wonU. We should have much preferred, 
too, the good English term, insuJUUed^ to the French derivadve, 
isolated; and lament that a writer so generally pure, should have 
used the broad Gallicism, ^< for aU reply." We take the oppor- 
tunity of making these cridcisms the rather, as our language 
seems to be in danger of becoming a mere Jargon in consequence 
of the carelessness, or literary foppery, of some of our popular 
writers. We conceive it to be the duty of every friend to the 
purity of the English tongue, on either side oi the Adandc, 
to discountenance these ally innovations, by his decided dis- 
approbation. 

We cannot conclude this article without adding our regret at the 
slovenly manner in which the New York edition of this valuable 
work is ^' got up,** if we may be allowed the expression. The 

Eaper is radier dark, to say nothing of its vile cotton texture, and 
as not even the merit of being of a uniform shade of brownness ; 
while the type used is of di^rent sizes. Whatever mercenary 
purposes may be answered, in this age of money-getting, by such 
wretched workmanship, we hesitate not to say, that the appearance 
of such editioqs of European writers, is an affiont to literature, 
and a disgrace to the American press. 
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MISCELLANY. 



THE DUKE OP ALVA'S BREAKFAST. 

TAAV8I.ATKO FBOM THS OSRMAS OV gCHILLUt. 

In reading an old chronicle of the ^xteenth centuiy, says 
Schiller, I met with the following anecdote, which, for many 
reasons, deserves to be preserved. I have since found it con- 
firmed from other sources. A German lady, descended from a 
family which was always famous for heroic spirit, and had seen 
one of its sons on the imperial throne, once made the dreaded 
Duke of Alva tremble by a display of masculine resolution. In the 
year 1547, when Charles V. was passing with bis army through 
Thuringia, Catherine, widow of the Earl of Schwartzburg, by birai 

!>rince6S of Henneberg, obtained from him a letter of protection 
or her subjects, forbidding the Spanish forces to do them any 
injury. In return, she bound herself to furnish bread, beer, and 
other necessaries of life, at a reasonable rate, to the troops, at the 

Elace where they crossed the river Saal. She had the prudence, 
owever, to remove the bridges which stood near the towQ, and 
erect others at a distance, for fear the neighbourhood of wealth 
might tempt too strongly the soldiers' appetite for plunder. She 
sent orders, likewise, to the inhabitants of the villages m the 
army's line of march, to bring their most valuable e£^ts to her 
own casde of Rudolstadt. 

Iq the mean time the Spanish general approached the town, 
accompanied by Duke Henry of Brunswick with his sons, and 
sent a message to the lady, expressing his wish to breakfast in her 
casde. Sudh a request, from a man with an army at his back, 
could not well be refused. He should be welcome, was the 
answer, if his excellency could be satisfied with what the house 
afibrded. At the same time be was reminded of the letter <^ 
protection, and requested to observe it scrupuk>usly. 

A friendly greeting, and a well furnished table, saluted the 
duke on his arrival. He must confess, he said, that the ladies of 
Thuringia understood the management of a kitchen and the duties 
of hospitality. The company had not yet sat down to table, when 
a messenger called the lady out of the room, and informed her, 
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tbat, in certain villages, the Spanish soldiers had violendy driven 
off the catde of the peasants. Catherine was th^ mother of her 
subjects, and felt a wrong done to the meanest amon^ them as a 
personal injury. Greadv irritated at this breach of faith, but still 
retaining her presence oi mind, she ordered all her vassels to arm 
themselves quietly and speedily, and bar the gates of the castle. 
Meanwhile she herself returned into the parlor, where her guests 
were seated at table, and complained, in the most moving terms, 
of the wrong which had been done her, and of the contempt with 
which the plighted faith of the emperor was treated. She was 
answered with laughter. She was told that it was one of the 
usages of war, one of the litde accidents which always attend the 
march of an army, and could dqX be prevented. "That we will 
see,'* exclaimed she, glowing with indignation ; " my poor sub- 

{'ects shall have their property restored, or by heaven, princes' 
>lood shall pay for oxen's blood." This said, she left the apart- 
ment, which, m a few moments, was filled with armed men, who 
placed themselves, sword in hand, but with respectful looks, behind 
the chairs of the nobles, ready to wait on them during their meal. 
At the entrance of this martial troop, the Duke of Alva changed 
color, and his companlbns looked at each other in mute astonish- 
ment. Cut off from his army, surrounded by a superior force of 
determined men, what remained for him but patiendy to submit 
to any terms which the ofiended dame might impose. Hennr of 
Brunswick first resumed his courage, and broke out into a loud 
laugh. He adopted the judicious course of treadng the whole 
scene as a joke, and pronounced a panegyric upon the lady for 
her maternal care of her subjects, and the resolute spirit which 
she had manifested. He begged her not to trouble herself at 
what had happened, and undertook to obtain the -Duke of Alva's 
consent to any thing which justice required. The duke, agreeably 
to his request, unraediateiy sent orders to his camp to have 
the catde restored without delay. As soon as the lady learned 
that the order had been obeyed, she thanked h^ guests m the 
most obliging terms, and 4hey with great show of courtesy took 
their leave. 

It was this transaction, undoubtedlv, "which obtamed for Cath- 
erine of Schwartzburg the name of the herck. She is renowned 
also for her persevering eflforts to advance the cause of the Refor- 
mation in her territories, already introduced there by her hus- 
band Henry, to abolish die monasteries, and improve education. 
Many Protestant preachers persecuted for religion's sake, she 
protected and upheld. Among these was Caspar Aquila, pastor 
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of Saalfeld, who in his youth accompanied the army of the 
emperor into the Netherlands as chaplain, and because he refused 
to baptize a cannon ball, was thrust by the licentious soldiers into 
a mortar, in order to be shot into the air, a fate which he escaped 
only because the powder would not kindle. A second time he 
was in danger of his life, and a reward of five thousand floriils 
offered for his head, because the emperor was enraged against 
him for contemptuously tearing the Interim* in his pulpit. 
Catherine allowed him, at the request of the people of Saalfeld, 
to conceal himself in her casde, where she supported him for many 
months with the greatest kindness, until he couki appear abroad 
without danger. She died universally honored and lamented, in 
the fifiy-eighth year of her life, and the twentyniinth of her 
government. Her remains lie in the church of Rudolstadt. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE BUTTERFLY. 

r&OM THS F&WrCH OF DB LA MARTUTR. 

Born with the Spring, and with the roees dying, 
Through the clear sky on Zephyr's pinion sailing, 
On the young floweret's opening bosom lying, 
Perfume and light and the blue air inhaling. 
Shaking the thin dust from its wings and fleeing, 
And fiiding like a breath in boundless heaven, — 
Such is the butterfly's enchanted being ; 
How like desire, to which no rest is given, 
Which still uneasy, rifling every treasure, 
Returns at last above to seek for purer pleasure. 

S. 

*An order by which the emperor saspended lome privileges granted to the 
Protestant states of Gennany. 
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THE POOR SCHOLAR. 

I SAW him sttrting in his new career ; 

The hue of heakh was on his cheek — ^his eye 
Flashed with the fire of genius, while no fear 

Cast its dark cloud o'er his aspirings high. 
And o'er his hrow» fluttering like light and shade* 

A thousand bright and glorious fancies played. 

i ■ • 

And he did seem like one who lightly deemed 
Of chance and peril that encircle fame, 

« 

One who, where'er the wave-tost jewel gleamed, 

Would urge right on with ardor nought could tame ; 
Ay, one who loved it better, that it lay 
Where the vext ocean flung its troubled spray. 

Like a young eagle on the mountain height. 
Pluming the vigorous wing to fly, he stood 

Fearless, though lonely. Beautiful and bright. 
Outstretched before him, the wide world he viewed, 

And though, from 'midst it ways, the sound of strife 

Rose loud, it spoke of energy and life. 

Again I saw him — ^then his cheek was pale. 

And bent his form, and dimmed his lightning eye, 

His strength had gone, as the tree fades when fail * 
The fireshening streams, and blighting winds go by ; 

Gone, too, the generous pride, the fixt intent, 

With which to the world's cirque like gallant steed he bent. 

I But, though he struggled on against the tide, 

The goal of promise still did fleet away, 
And still did mock him, till his last hope died. 

None cried, '* God bless him,'' on his weary way. 
Looked kind, or stretched a timely hand to save ; 
What marvel then,— the green turf decks his grave. 

Yea, death fell on him, for his ills were sore ; 
Nor was it to his heart ungrateful boon. 
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. As a light billow on the level shore. 

Or lamp expiring in the ardent noon, 
He died unheeded, save by one, and she 
Had been the mother of his hiftney. 

E- P.. 



TO THE MISSISSIPPI. 



RiTBE of current rapid, wide, and deep ! 

Sublime, but never beautiful, that throws 

Into the Mexic Gulf, the streams which leap 

From (ar-off hills charged with the winter's snows. 

They come to greet thee from the leafless woods 

And mossy fountains of the Northern Pole, 

From mountains which o'erlook the gentle floods 

Of the Pacific Why not bidden roll 

Thy waves through vales more cheerful ! I would see 

Thy banks all flourishing,-*-the busy mart. 

The cultured glebe, the nectarine-loaded tree. 

The temple set bt sacred use apart. 

All these my fettered wish would plant ; but, no, 

God doomed thy banks to wrath,— flow, mighty river, flow. 

J. 



CHANGES. 



AmsR a troubled life, I trace again 

The woodland mazes, in whose secret paths 

My childhood days, Uke happy dreams, pass'd on. 

Beautiful scenes ! the wild and joyous boy, 

That wandered from your dim and quiet haunts 

In hope, and strength, and gladness, hath come back 

A weary and heart-broken man. Jlis hope ! 

Alas, the grave hath swallowed it ! his strength I 

'T was broken in the distant battle-field — 

His gladness hath given place to bitter tears. 
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Methinks that many yean have wrought a change 

Even on your calm beauty. The red deer, 

Whose bounding hoofs flew down yon darkened glade 

Sw^ft as an arrow-flight, are nowhere seen 

Under the mossy boughs,-^— and the meek fawn 

And gentle roe are not beside the founts 

In their green pastures ; haply they have found 

The hunter's rifle deadlier than the shafts 

From the slight bow that pleased my infimey. 

Alas ! the green tree at my cabin door, 
The huge growth of a century ! it lies 
On the smooth slope it overhung so long ; 
The flowers are gone from the broad garden-walks. 
And the fkir trees are dead ! the sycamore 
Clothed like a prince in scarlet, the pale birch-^ 
A tall and silvery spire, — ^the hoary beech, 
And the dark, solemn cypress, lie o'erthrown 
In ruin, and rank weeds rejoice above. 

The cottage door is broken ! its thatched roof 
Lies on the quenched and long-deserted hearth, 
And the dark wall is settling to the ground. 
The red-stemmed honeysuckle, that once clasped 
Closely the latticed casement, and bloomed thick, 
No more gives out the known delicious smell. 
The drowsy brook, that whispered at the door 
A low strain of unbroken music, plays 
By some far lovelier bank ; it long hath shrunk 
And wandered from its weed-choked channel here. 

My brethren come not at my call ; the song 
Hy mother sang at twilight is not heard 
By the stiU threshold, and the passing wind 
Sighs o'er my father's grave ; this lonely place 
Hath lost its charm— I leave it to its dead ! 

VIVIAN. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 



1^ Prairie, a Tak. By the Autiior of ** The Pioneen*' and ** Tha LaM of the Mohi- 
'xahs.** In Two Volttmei. PbUadelpbia. Carey, Lea, 4e Carey. 1827. I2mo. pp. 
538. 

This book either has been or wi9 be so generally read, that 
DO r^ular analysis of its plot is necessary to the remarks we have 
to ms^e, and oo quotations from its pages are needed to illustrate 
them. 

The author has not allowed Iwnself a very large abundance of 
materials out of which to construct his narrative. The action of 
the piece is religiously confined to the prairk^ from which it 
is named, a vast open country, with an undulatiag surface, wilfi 
here and there a few bushes in the hoUows, a single heap of 
rocks, and a river. The events of the story happen to a bee- 
hunter and his sweetheart, and a Captain in the United States 
army and his wife. The troubles in which both these couples 
are involved are occasioned partly by a family of squatters^ con- 
sisting of a termagant woman, her gigantic husband and knavish 
brother, and a troop of overgrown girls and boys ; and partly by 
a tribe of cruel and thievish tadians, the Siouxes, Tetons, or Dah- 
cotahs, for the author calk them iodiscriffiiaately by either of these 
names. On the other hand, these good peofie have for their 
friends and helpers in calamity, a stupid, pedantic naturalist, a 
sagacious old trapper, and a magnanimous and friendly tribe of 
Indians, the Pawnee Loups. The unlawful detention of the Cap- 
tain's wife in the squatter family, and her final restoration to her 
husband, the opposition of this famity to the marriage of the bee- 
hunter with his sweetheart, their relation; these incidents, diver- 
sified with a brief captivity among the Siouxes, and a batde be- 
tween this tribe and the Pawnees, form the thread of the story. 
This is not very promising matter, but it is handled by a man of 
genius, and wrought up, we should think, into all die interest of 
which it is capable. The author's power of narration and de- 
scripdon does not desert him ; — the iaculty of setdng before the 
mind of the reader, with a strong distmctness, a kind of visibility, 
the personages of the story and their actions,— a faculty of im- 
mense importance to the writer of fictitious narrative, and one on 
the possession of which a great deal of the popularity of Mr. 
Cooper b founded. The present work is not so much distin- 
guished as some of hb previous writings, for striking and extra- 
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ordinary passages, wbich stand out eminendjr fix>m the rest, and to 
which the mind naturally recurs as the fairest exempliBcation of 
die author's powers. The plot, however, although, like that of 
most works of the kind, liable to objections which a mind of toK 
erable ingenuity has no difficulty m finding out, will better bear 
an analysis, than any other of ]Mr» Cooper's novels since the Pilot. 

It would have been a bold experiment in any writer not pos- 
sessed of Mr. Cooper's reputation, to dispense, so far as he has 
done in this work, with an attracdon of so much power over the 
great mass of novel readers, as that of novelty. The prairie is, 
to be sure, a new scene, but it is the wilderness sdll, and the store 
ofimages and situations it ofifers is soon exhausted. The author 
had already shown us the Indian character under its good and 
evil aspects in '^ The Last of the Mohicans," and although in the 
present work this is attempted to be done with some modificadons, 
we feel that it is the same thing after alh Mabtoree, the Sioux 
chief, is indeed not a more bteresdng, but a more probable 
character than that of Magna, with less of satanic sagacity and 
malieiuty, and more of human feeling. Hard-heart, the Pawnee 
chie^ is a sort of Uncas, a litde more distrustful perhaps, but 
marked with a strong family likeness. The trapper, Natty 
Bumpo or Leatherstocking, is an old acquaintance, and the na- 
turalist is only the last edidon of a character to be found in most 
of the author's former novels. 

With Leatherstocking, although now introduced for the third 
dme, we profess oursdves highly pleased. This personage is 
one of Mr. Cooper's happiest creatures, and one upon which he 
must mainly depend for his future fame. The character of this 
philosopher of the woods, who had engrafted upon a Christian 
stock many of the wild virtues of savage life, is represented as 
touched, but not changed by the decline of life. He has redred, 
it is true, from the forest to the prairie, before the setdements that 
gain so fast upon the wilderness, and has been obliged by his 
change of residence and the mfirmity of his stage of life, to 
change his vocation of hunter for that of trapper ; but we find in 
him die same sagaci^, the same adopdon ot Indian prejudices, 
and the same continual reference to the maxims of wisdom, sup- 

Clied by the experience of uncivilized life, the same kindness of 
eart, and something of the same warmth of imaginadon. All 
these qualides are, however, beaudfully tempered by an addi- 
donal infusion of that caudon and forbearance with which old age 
naturally seeks to protect its increasing infirmity. Captain Mid- 
dleton b a respectable officer iaour army, which b as much as 
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can be said for him. The bee-hunter has rather more of a 
distinct and individual character, but we believe will not be 
thought to be very happily conceived. The naturalist is just 
such a man as David Gamut would have been if he had taken to 
the study of plants and animals, instead of the practice of music. 
We wbh Mr. Cooper would leave off the manufacture of a class of 
characters unworthy of his talents. The introduction of a mere pe- 
dant whether he be a surgeon^ a martinet, a musician, or a natural- 
ist, whose head can possibly entertain no other ideas than those be- 
knging to his profession, and who is continually recurring to 
them on occasions of the greatest emergency, is a common ex- 
pedient for drollery, well enough for a farce, but not well enough 
for one of Mr. Cooper's novels. Of Isabella, the wife of Middle- 
ton, and Ellen Wade, the object of the bee-hunter's affections, 
not much is made or attempted to be made. The former is 
beautiful with black eves, the latter handsome with blue ones. 
One female character toere is, slightly enough sketched, but with 
great sweetness and delicacy, that of the timid and gende Tache- 
chana, the Indian wife of Mahtoree, whom we are not displeas- 
ed to see in the sequel after the death of Mahtoree, comfoi^bly 
settled in the cabin of the Pawnee chief. Ishmael, the squatter, 
and his family, are very well done in their way. There could 
be no prairie without squatters, and it should seem very difficult 
to make much of such a race of people in a romance. This dif- 
ficulty, however, Mr. Cooper has overcome, and we do not weU 
see how they could have been better drawn. • 



Aeademies of Arts. A Diicoune, tdelivered on Thanday, May 3, 1827, in the Chapel 
of Columbia College, before the National Academy of Design, on its First Aoni- 
▼ersary. By Samusl F. B. Morbx, President of the Academy. New York. 
G. 4* C. CarvUi. 1827. 8vo. pp. 60. 

This discourse is sensible, well written, and evidently the pro* 
duction of one intimately versed in the histoiy and the theory of 
the fine arts, as well as practically acquainted with the subject on 
which he writes. It is a production creditable to the author, 
both as a scholar and as an artist. There are^ both in the text 
and in the notes, a kind of close dealing with p&rticulars, a full- 
ness and readmess of illustradon, and a freedom and at the same 
time a justness of remark, such as could not be expected from 
one who had read superficially, speculated loosely, or observed 
carelessly. It is well wortli the perusal, not of artbts only, but 
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of all who are admirers of the fine arts, and more particularlj 
of those who desire to encourage a correct taste for them among 
our countrymen. There prerails in it, it is tnie, a certain tone 
of dissatisfaction with the oegree and nature of the patronage be* 
stowed upon the arts of design in this country. But we hold this 
to be Quite excusable in one who having devoted himself with 
enthusiasm to the higher branches of his profession, in a country 
where excellence in those branches meets with its proper recam« 

i)ense, returns to his native land and finds that excellence imper- 
ectly comprehended and inadequately rewarded. What is said 
in the following passage will not long, we hope, be truly said of 
our country. 

** In this connexion I cannot forbear to remark on the question 
of the expediency of an Artist's studying his profession in Europe. 
However desirable this coarse may appear on many accounts, 
especially in its influence on his own real improvement, it is at- 
tended with many and peculiar trials to him who returns to prac- 
tise his profession at home. Unless he possesses great firmness of 
nerve, great self-denial, and a share of public spirit that belongs 
to few individuals in any class of society, he will scarcely be saved 
firom misanthropic seclusion and despair. If the artist improves 
by his increased advantages abroad, is it not natural that he should 
outstrip in knowledge the public he leaves behind? When he 
returns he finds a community unprepared, however they may be 
disposed, to appreciate him. He has unfolded his powers in a 
society where the artists, and those that encourage them, have 
proceeded onward together to a far advanced point in the march 
of taste ; but he' comes back to a society which has scarcely begun 
to move in the great procession ; and he sees before him a long, 
long track over which he has once successively passed, all to be 
travelled again, and the whole mass by which he is surrounded 
must also move with him, ere he reaches again the spot he has 
left, ere the enchanting prospects which began to open upon him 
can again be enjoyed. The country may indeed be the gainer by 
his acquirements, but it will too often be at the expense of the 
happiness, perhaps of the life of the artist. The soil must be pre- 
pared at home. Our own sun must warm into life the seeds of 
native talent ; they must not be planted in a more genial climate 
until they spread out their blossoms, and promise their firuit, and 
then be plucked up and replanted in the cold and sterile desert ; 
they will perish by neglect, or be deprived of the nourishment and 
warmth which is their right, by some pretending weed that springs 
up and ovci^shadows them. No ! the artist may go abroad, but he 
must not return. He will there show the fruit of American genius 
fiur among the fairest productions of fi)reign culture, and he will 
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adorn the page of his country's history with a name which future 
generations will delight to pronounce, when they boast of their 
country's genius ; but he must not return ! " pp. 24 — ^26. 

In one of the notes, the author remarks at some length on diat 
spurious kind of patronage bestowed upon the art of painting, 
which consists in buying up old pictures, most of them counter- 
feits, manufactured in Holland, where an extensive and veiy 
profitable trade is driven in the fabrication of the works of oii 
masters^ by what are called ** Birmingham artists," engaged for 
the purpose. In this way a great deal of money has been wast- 
ed in this country, as well as in England, in the purchase of what 
Mr. Opie well calls bad copies of bad originak, and a great deal of 
admiration has been thrown away on what is worthless. A much 
better method of procuring good pictures would be to engage 
Kmg artists of known merit to execute them, and such artists we 
have in our own country. We recommend the attentive perusal 
of this note to all those who are smitten with the mania of pur- 
chasing old pictures. 



My GnuidiaUMr*! Poor FrenchmeD. New Bnintwick. Terbune 4r LetiOD. 1827. 

18mo. pp. 68. 

A VERVsprighdy, pleasantjeu d*espriti principaUy taken up with 
the comic description of four old Frenchmen, all of whom had been 
Counts or Marquesses in their better days, and are now decayed 
into something between beggars and tradesmen, with inciaent 
enough to connect the several parts together. The facetiousness 
of the piece is of an unafiected kind, and differs somewhat from 
that violent determinatbn to be witty which prevails in many mod- 
ern English works of humour, and which produces a continual mix- 
ture of successes and failures, seizing desperately on every appar-* 
ent chance for drollery, and mingling execrable clenches and worn- 
out conversational joke$, such as we used to laugh at when we 
were boys, with occasional strokes which are irresistible. The 
humour of this litde production is of a different kind, and like 
that which was in fashion at an earlier period of En^sh litera- 
ture, that of Swift and Addison, depends upon the comic de^ 
lineation of character and the narrative of ludicrous incidents. A 
few of what Johnson calls colloquial barbarisms, have found their 
way mto it, which we could desire to see expunged. 
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POoical nhiftmtifmi of the AthefMBom Gallery of Pajntingf . Botum. Tnie 4r 

Qieen. 18t7. gvo* PP> 40. 

Ths fine arts seem to be gaining among us the attention 
which they deserve from a cultiyated people. Philadelphia has 
had for several years, a respectable gallery and annual exhitn- 
tions of pictures, which have often been adorned with works of 
rare merit. New York too has her ^* Academy of Design,*^ es- 
tablished about a year since, whose exhibition for the present 
year is reviewed in a previous part of this number, and in Boston 
a collection has lately been made of pictures belonging to indi- 
viduab m the city and its vicini^, which does credit to the owners, 
and to the place. 

Thepubiic, too^ seem to feel a eood deal of interest in the sub- 
ject. West's picture of ^^ Christ Healing die Sick," belonging to 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, has not only paid'the expense of a build- 
mg erected purposely to receiye it, which amounted we believe to 
ten thousand doUacs, but has proved a source of considerable 
revenue to the institution. The exhibition in Boston, which was 
opened early in May, has been thronged ever since, and more 
dian four thousand tickets, principally for the season, were sold m 
less than a month. The litde volume of poems, of which the tide 
is given above, illustrates some of the pictures in the collection. We 
are glad to see any instance of the influence ^of the fine arts on 
literature, believing as we do, that any work of genius has a 
strong tendency to call forth kindred excellence in other branch- 
es, and that the refinement of taste produced by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the beautiful productions of tiie arts of design, 
wiU be felt in other departments of intellectual efibrt, and m the 
manners of the people. This is precisely what is wanted in a 
country under such a form of government as ours. 

The feeling and assertion of equality and independence is 
general in our community, and must be so bom the nature of our 
institutions. The distinction of classes among us is undefined. 
Men of very difllerent degrees of cultivation are continually 
brought into contact, and the mixture is much more likely to low- 
er the refinement of the one, tiian to polish the ruaeness of the 
other. We hold, therefore, that whatever tend^ to elevate the 
mind, to increase the sensibilitjr to beau^ of a high order, is de- 
serving of encoun^ement among us. We do not say that the 
sight of a fine picture, statue, or edifice, will raise at once the 
tone of a man's mind. But we do say that the fiequent con- 
templation of such works of genius will gradually produce eleva- 
tion of feeling and refinement of manners. Our countrymen are 
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too exclusively occupied with business and pditical ambitioo. The 
station of each man being undefined, and the means of rising in 
each one's power, there is an incessant turmoil, a constant struggle 
going on among our citizens to raise themselves above the rank 
in which they are bom. Our condition in this respect, is wholly 
different firom that of the inhabitants of Europe. There a man's 
station for life is commonly fixed by his birth, and having little hope 
of essentially improving it, he labors only to make it agreeable. 

Hence the means of intellectual gratification, the pleasures of 
a refined taste, are sought after witib avidity, and tne fine arts 
receive an abundant share of attention* We, on die contrary, 
reject pleasures which occupy the time that we wish to devote to 
the furtherance of our ambitious views. It may be fairly made a 
quesdon, whether this constant, anxious exertion to better our 
condition, does not on the whole diminish the happiness which 
free insdtudons seem at first sight fitted to afibrd, and reduce the 
enjoyment of life in this country nearer than ,we should willingly 
admit, to a level with that of the subjects of European govern* 
ments. It has a marked influence in abridging our public 
amusements. The holidays, the cessation from labor in which 
the natives of Europe so much indulge, are almost unknown here. 
The same circumstances tend to render us callous to the attrac- 
tions of the fine arts. In proportion, however, as men are born 
to the possession of wealth, instead of being obliged to be the 
artificers of their own fortunes, the operation of these circum- 
stances will become less general, and we shaU see a taste for the 
elegant arts springing up among the higher classes. In fact the 
time has ahready come. Great fortunes have been made. Young 
men now inherit, with large estates, exemption from labor, and the 
means and disposition to add to the embellishments of society. 
They travel, visit the collections of Europe, bring back speci- 
mens of their beauties, and a desire to naturalize the same at 
home. 

And it is well that it should be so. The happiness and well- 
being of a large part of our community is thus promoted. We 
have it is true as yet, no order of gendemen in the European 
sense of the term, distinct from the working classes, fruge$ 
consumere nolt. But it must necessarily grow lip amongst 
us. That prosperity in which we exult brbgs a flood of wealth 
into our land. The sons reap the fiuit of their fathers' labors. 
They inherit their fathers' estates without their industry. They 
are bred in afiluence, their wants are supplied ; they do not 
form the babit^ they feel not the need of labor* Released fironi 
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the care of providing for the support of life, they seek for its grati- 
fications. But amusement has not yet been reduced into a 
system here, and they feel out of place in the bustling scene 
around them. They must have excitement. If the means of 
decent intellectual pleasure are not supplied, they will seek the 
stimulus of gross dissipation. Such men have generaUy received 
an education tending to refine their miuds. If the means 
are offered, they will prefer to indulge the taste, rather than the 
appetite. It is better that their leisure and wealth should be em- 
ployed in fostering the arts which embelli^ life, than squandered 
in gross sensuality. It is better that they should become in a 
certain sense the ornaments of society, rather than its disgrace. 
For reasons like these, — the adaptation of the fine arts to raise 
the standard of taste and manners among us, to afford elegant 
and intellectual gratification to a people, hard-working from the 
very principle of their institutions, and to furnish occupation for a 
class whom peculiar circumstances exempt from the general lot, — 
we are pleased to see the interest which is now felt about them 
in our principal cities, as shown in the exhibitions to which we 
have already alluded. The one at the eallery of the Athenseum 
in Boston, is composed, as we have said, of pictures loaned by 
individuals in the city, and its vicinity. It has been very fully 
attended and received no small share of praise. Our limits will 
not allow us to go into a minute examination of its merits. We 
€an only say that it consists of more than three hundred pieces, 
about a hundred of which are originals by old masters of emi- 
nence ; among the rest are many good copies of celebrated pic- 
tures, and manyoriginals of doubtful origin, some of which have 
much merit. The remainder is composed of the works of living 
artists, mostly our own countrymen. Allston and Stuart have 
each a large number of pieces here. The works of Newton^ 
Sully, Harding, Cole, Doughty, Fisher, Rembrandt Peale, and 
many others of our distinguished artists, are also to be found in 
the gallery. Among our countrymen, though not among living 
artists, we should mention Copley. Several of his beautiful 

Portraits adorn the collectron. We cannot doubt that this exhi- 
hion will increase a taste for tbe arts in Boston, and quicken 
the seeds of talent in many a young mind. 
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Dog3 in Egypt, From the " RecoUections of Egypt," lately published 
by the Baroness von Minutoli, we extract the following passages. 

" Dogs, which, according to the Mahometan law, are unclean or im- 
pure, are not used in E^pt as domestic ammalSi They are seen in 
great numbers in the environs and streets of Caira; they are <xften very 
mischievous, and obstinately pursue passengers; but there \a not a 
single instance of a mad dog, which is very extraordinary, considering 
the excessive heat and tlie privation of water to which they are exposed; 
from which it might be inferred, that their madness must be ascribed to* 
their being domesticated. It is curious to see the dogs of Cairo divide 
the city among them into quarters, like officers of police, and not permit 
any dog belonging to another quarter to pass the boundary. Such a 
violation of the established rules generallv produces a bloody war ; and 
I have seen these animals, in spite of the laws of hospitality, cruelly bite 
an unhappy deserter who dared to transgress his limits.'* 

The Baroness devotes several page» of her work to the ruins of 
Thebes. We shall only copy from them the following account of a 
battle between some of the wild dogs and vtdtures, which abound in 
that part of the country. It wHl remind the classical reader of the nova 
pralta with the harpies in Virgi}. 

'' On the following day I witnessed « curious scene ; it was a war 
between the wild dogs, wtiich inhabit the ruins of Thebes, and the great 
hawks which abound in Upper Egypt Our cook had just killed a sheep, 
and had thrown the intestines on the bank of the river. I was sitting 
with my eves fixed on the magnificent ruins of Luxor, when I saw a 
crowd of hungry dogs issue from them, which, desiring to have their 
share of the feast, immediately fell upon the refuse of ue animal; but 
their appetite was not to be ^pratified so easily as thev had expected ; 
for other creatures, hovering m the air above us, haa previou^y seen 
all Uiat had passed, and the moment Uiat the cook withdrew, and the 
dogs approached, a swarm of hawks and vultures, rapidly cleaving the 
air, rushed upon their prey, and disputed it with their rivals. A very 
curious battle then began ; the bird of Osiris, by turns attacking or at- 
tacked, sometimes succeeded in snatching the booty^ from the jaws of 
the savage dog, which yelped and barked after it, while the victor, 
rising into the air, seemed to mock at his impotent cries.'' 

RewdvHon qfa Cowui. The zeal with which the interests of science 
were forwarded in New Holland, by Sir T. Brisbane, deserves the 
warmest acknowledj^ements of every liberal mind. Among the most 
curious results obtained under his patronage, by Mr. Dunlop, at the 
. observatory of Paramatta, may be considered the one arising from the 
observations on the comet of August, September, and October, 1^5, 
and on the changes which took place in the figure of the tafl, tending 
to establish the existence of a rotation round its axis. The periodic 
variations in the appearance of the tail, seemed to indicate the time of 
revoktiDn to be about nineteen and a half hours* Similar ^ipearance» 
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were observed, by Le P^re Cyrat, in the tail of the comet of 1618 ; by 
Helvetiua, in the tails of the comets of 1652 and 1661 ; and by Pingr^, in ^ 
the tail 6f the comet of 1769. JHonth, and Eur. Mag. 

T^ntpearency of ike Ocean, Experiments were made during the 
voyage of Coquille, to ascertain at what depth in the sea an apparatus 
became invisible, composed of a plank two feet in diameter painted 
white, and weighted, so that, on descending, it should always remain 
horizontal. The results varied very much ; at Offale, in the island of 
Waiffiou, on the Idth of September, the disc disappeared at the depth 
of 59 feet, the weather calm and clondv ; on the 14th, the sky became 
clear, it disappeared at the depth of 75.3' feet; at Port Jackson, on the 
12th and 13th of February, it was not visible at more than 38.3 feet in 
a dead calm ; the mean at New Zealand, in April, was 3.28 feet less ; 
at the isles of Ascension, in January, under favorable circumstances, 
the extreme limits, in eleven experiments, were 28 and 36 feet. Lond, 
Jour, of Science. 

On ike Powerful Effect of Burning- GlasHs at great Heights. The 
extreme transparency of the air on high mountains, which hinders the 
calorific rays, which traverse it, from heating it directly, gives rise to 
several effects different from those we observe on the surface of the 
earth. The heat of the ground, for example, which absorbs the solar 
rays on those summits, is often, as M. Ramond observes, out of dl pro- 
portion to that of the atmowhere. When these rays, therefore, are 
collected in the focus of a lens, they have much greater power than 
when they traverse a thick and less transparent atmosphere. He found 
that a lens of very small diameter was sufficient to set fire to bodies, 
which a lens of double the diameter would scarely heat in lower regions. 
M. Ramond supposes that the temperature of the different colors of the 
spectrum might be well ascertained on lofty summits. 

The memoir of M. Ramcmd, which contains these two notices, is 
entitled. On the Meteorology of the Pic du Midi, and was read at the 
Academy of Sciences, on the 13th of March, 1826. Edin. Jour, of 
JSeience. 

Jhrabic Periodical PukXicatian. A work of an entirely novel nature 
will be commenced in July next, at Paris, and will be continued monthly, 
namely, a Journal of Science and the Useful Arts, in the Arabic langua^^e, 
for the benefit of the East It is to treat of mathematics (comprehendmg 
astronomy), geography, natural philosophy,' chemistry, geology (compre- 
hending minerdogyj, medicine, surgery, anatomy, agriculture, &.c. 
Adatic JoumaL 

Sir Hudson Lowers Memoir. Sir Hudson Lowe, it is stated in the 
newspapers,- has sent for publication to this country, a memoir of all the 
transactions at St Helena, while be was governor of that island, and the 
custodian «f Bonaparte. Ibid. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS- 



ARTS AKD 8CLENCE8* 



A Treatise on the Nature and Effects of Heat, Light, Electricitf, 
and Maffnetiarn, as being only Different DeTelopements of one Element. 
Cambridge. Milliard dt Brown. 8vo. pp. 91. 

A System of Astronomy on the Principles of Copernicus* By John 
Vose, A. M. Concord. J. B. Moore, 

BIOORAFHT* 

Bioffraphy of the Signers to the Declaration of Independence* Vob^ 
VII. VIU. IX. Philadelphia. R. W. Pomeroy. 8vo. 

EBUCATTOir. 

A Gramnmtieal Chart, or Private instructer of the Englbh Language* 
By Seth P. Hurd. Second Edition, with corrections, additions, uid 
improvements. Boston. John Marsh. 

A Grammar of Astronomy, with Problems on the Globes ; to which 
IS added, a Glossary of Terms and Questions for Examination, designed 
for the Use of bchools and Academies. By J. Fowle. Second Edition* 
Philadelphia. Towar & Hogan. 

The Latin Reader ; chie^ from the Fourth German Edition of F. 
Jacobs and F. W. Doering. Second Edition. Boston. Milliard, Gray, fr 
Co. 12mo. 

Beauties of the Children's Friend, for the Use of Schools. By the 
Author of the ** Child's First Book.'' Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 
18mo. pp. '252. 

HISTORY. 

History of the War of the Revolution in the Southern Department of 
the United States. By Henry Lee. A New Edition, With Corrections 
made by the Author, and with Notes and Additions by H. Lee, Author 
of the Campaigns of '61 . 8vo. 

Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society. Volume II. 
Concord. J. B. Moore. 

I'he History of Dedham, from the Beginning of its Settlement in 
September, l635, to May, 1827. By Erastus Worthington. Boston. 
8vo. pp. 146.. 

1. A W. 

An Introductory Lecture t>pon Criminal Jurisprudence, delivered in 
Rutgers College, March 5, 1827. By J. D. Wheeler, Eaq. CoonsellDr 
at I^w. New York. 

MBDICllVE. 

« 

American Journal of Foreign Medicine. Conducted by an Association 
of Physicians. No.1. Yd. I. Boston. Bowles & Dearlyom. 8va pp.48.. 
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Philadelphia Monthly Journal of Medicine and Sorgery. Edited by 
N. R. Smith, M. D. No. 1. Philadelphia. 

mSCBLLAIIEOUB. 

A Review of the Psogreas of Rebgious Opinions. From the French 
of J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi. Boston, fiowles & Dearborn. 8vo. 
pp.37. 

The Western Quarterly Review. No. 1. Cincinnati. 

A Practical System of Rhetoric, or the Principles and Rules of 
Syntax inferred from Examples of Writing. By Samuel P. Newman. 
Portland. William Hyde. 12mo. pp.215. 

The American Shooter^s Manual. Pniladelphia. Carey Lea, & Carey. 

The Self-Instructer, or the Tailor's Guide in the Art of Cutting, ij 
Andrew EUison. Boston. Ingraham & Hewesi 4ta 

The American Annual Register. For 1825-6. New York. 6. & C. 
Carvill. 8vo. 

The EHeventh Report of the Directors of the American Asylum at 
Hartford for the Education and Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
exhibited to the Asylum, May 12, 1827. Hartford. 8vo. pp. 34. 

The Laws of Brown University, in Providence, Rhode Island, enacted 
by the Corpoiation, March, 181^. Providence. Walter R. Danibrth. 
8vo. pp. 20. 

NOVELS. 

Sophia Morton. Boston Bowles Si Dearborn. ]8mo. pp. 63. 
Hope Leslie, or Early Times in Massachusetts. By the Author of 
« Redwood." New York. White» Gallaher, & White. 2 vols. 12mo. 

ORATIONS AND AnOBESSES. 

An Address to the Members of the Bar of the Counties of Hampshire, 
Franklin, and Hampden, at their Annual Meeting at Northampton, 
September, 1826. By George Bliss. Springfield. Tannatt &. Co. 8vo. 
pp. 85. 

An Address on Church Music, delivered, bv request, on the Evening 
of Saturday, October 7, 1826. By Lowell Mason. A revised Edition. 
Boston. HHliard, Gray, & Co. 

An Address delivered before the Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance, May 31, 1827. By Charles Sptague. 
Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 8vo. pp. 30. 

A Discourse delivered on Thursday, May 3, 1827, in the Chapel of 
Columbia College, before the National Academy of Desijni. By 8«tmn^ 
F. B. Morse, President of the Academy. New York. G. Sl C. Carvill. 
8vo. pp. 60. 

POBTRT. 

The Graves of the Indians, with other Po^ns. Bostcm. HiUiard, 
Gray, & Co. 18mo. pp. 72. 

Poetical Illustrations of the Athenaeum Gallery. Boston. True & 
Greene. 

Our Chronicle of '26, a Satirical Poem. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

Arlan, or the Force of Feeling ; a Poem. With other Poems. By 
T. Bynum, Jr. Columbia. Sweeny dt 8ims. 12mo. pp. 99. 
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THBOXiOeT. 

A Diflcoune preached at the Dedication of the Second Unitamii 
Church, New York, Decemher 7, 1826. By William £. Channinf . 
Foar^ Edition, with additions. New York. 

The New Teetament of our Lord and Savioiir Jeans Chnst» trmnalated 
oat of the original Greek, and with the former translations diligently 
compared and revised. Arranged in paragraphs, such as the sense 
reqmres, by James Nourse, Student m the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. New York. G. & C. Carvfll. 

Pious Keflections for Every Day in the Month. Translated from the 
French of Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray. Providence. T. H. 
Burnton. 

A Sermon preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Charles C. Sewall, 
as Minister or the First Unitarian Church in Danvers, April 11, 1827. 
By Alvan Lamson. Second EUiition* Boston. Bowles &- Dearborn. 12mo. 

A Dissertation on the Means of Recfeneration. By Gardiner Spring, 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. New YorS. 
J. P. Haven. 

A Scriptural View of Bi^itism. By Daniel Baker, Pastor of the Secmid 
Presbyterian Church, Washington City. Washington. 

Six Sermons on the Nature, Occasions, Signs, Evils, and Remedy of 
Intemperance. By Lyman Beecher, D. D. Boston. Crocker & Brews- 
ter. 12mo. pp. 107. 

A Compendious Introduction to the Study of the Bible. By Thomas 
Hartwell Home, M. A. Illostrated with Maps and other Engravings. 
Boston. Wells & Lilly. 12mo. pp.538. 

A Sermon preached at the Funeral of Mrs. Lucy Moulton, widow of 
the late Deacon Chase Moulton, of Rehoboth. By Otis Thompson. 
Providence. James B. Yerrington. 8vo. pp. 17. 

A Review of Remarks by Uie Rev. T. sL Sullivan, upon a Sennoi| 
illustrating the Human and Official Inferiority and Supreme Divinity 
of Christ By Isaac Robinson, Author of the Sermon. Keene. Svo. 
pp. 54. 

Reasons in Favor of the Erasure of the Law which ibilnds a Man to 
Marry his deceased Wife's SaetBt, hi a Second Letter to a Clergyman 
•of the Reformed Dutch Church. By Clericus. 

Hope for the Dying In&jat; a Sermon, preached February 18, 1837, 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, Chaneston, S. C. By T. Cariton 
Henry, D. D. Pastor of said Church. Charleston. 

Passages cited from the Old Testament by the Writers of tiie New 
Testament, compared with the Original Hebrew and Septnagint Version. 
Arranged by the Junior Class in the Theological Seminary, Andover. 
Andover. Flagg & Gould. 4to. pp. d9. 

Two Discourses, designed to illustrate, in some particulars, the 
Original Use of the Epistles of the New Testament, coxnpared with 
theur Use and Application at the Present Day. By the Rev. Orville 
Dewey. Boston. I. R. Butts & Co. 12mo. pp. 35. 

The Opinions of a Layman on a Metiiod of Treating the Marriage of 
a deceased Wife's Sister by some Modem Divines. 

« ^J3?.«?**y^ ^^^^ ^T^ of Albany, on the Institution of the Sabbath. 
By William Joy, Esq. and the Rev. Samuel Nott, Jr. 
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Lettere oa Clerical Manners and Habits, addressed to a Student of 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. By Samuel Miller, D. D« 
New York. 6, & C. Carvill. 12mo. 

Duties of the Rich ; a Sermon, preached in Newburypoit, February 
18, 1£^, on occasion of the J>eath of Moses Brown, Esq. By Leonard 
Woods, D. D. 

Knowledge is Power, or the true Secret of New England Strength ; 
a Sermon preached in HoUis Street Church, Boston, on the Fast Day, 
April 5, 1837. By John Pierpont 

Christian Sincerity; a Sermon delivered in the First Parish in 
Needham, on the Sabbath after the interment of Deacon Zachariah 
Cushman. By William Ritchie. Dedham. pp. 12. 

A Sermon delivered before the Governor, L<ieutenant Governor, the 
Senate, and House of Representatives, May 90, 1827. By Moses Stuart. 
Boston. True & Greene. 8vo. pp. 42. 

Account of the Christian Denominations in the United States, in a 
Letter to the Corresponding Secretary of the (xeneral Baptist Assembly 
of England. By Simon Clougfa. Boston. 8vo. pp. 13. 

A ^ries of Lectures, delivered in Park Street Church, Boston, on 
Sabbath Evenings. By Edward Griffin, D. D« Third Edition, revised 
and corrected. 

TOPOOBAPHT. 

A Compendious Chart, exhibiting at One View the Names of about 
One Thousand Three Hundred of the principal Ports and Places in the 
World. By P. Hawkes. Price $2,50 on rollers. 

A New Chart of the Southern Coast of the United States from New 
York to St Augustine, on four large sheets. New York. E. & G. W. 
Blunt 
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Pneumatologia, or a Discourse concerning the Holy Spirit By John 
Owen, D. D. Abridged by the Rev. G. Burder, from the Third London 
Edition. Philadelphia. Towar & Hogan. 12mo. pp. 391. 

Reports of the King's Bench. By Charles Dumford and Edward H. 
East, Esqs. Eight Volumes bound in Four. Second American, from 
the Fiftii London Edition, corrected^ with many additional references. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

Elizabeth de Bruce. By the Author of ^ Clan Albin.'^ New York. 
J. & J. Harper. 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Personal Narrative of a Journey from India to England in 1824* 
By Captain the Hon. George Keppel. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, &. 
Carey. 8va pp. 344 

Elements of the Philospphy of the Human Mind. By Du|raid Stewart 
VoL ni. To which are annexed, Additions to Vol. L Philadelphia. 
Carey, Lea, & Carev. 

De Vere, or the Man of Independence. By the Author of '' Tremaine.'' 
Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Young Jewess. From the London Edition. Boston. Jamea 
Loring. 18mo. pp. 180. 

The History of Roman Literatiire, fiom the Earliest Period to the 
Augustan Age. By John Dunlop. Phikdelpliia. El LittelL 2 vols. 8vo. 
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The History the ReWllion and Civil Wan in England. To which 
u added, an Historical View of the Affairs of Ireluid. By Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon. First and Second Volumes. Boston. Wells d& 
LiUt. 

Tlie Acting American Theatre. No. XIH. containing Pizarro, a 
Tragedy in f^ve Acts. Philadelphia. 

Lmgard's History of England. Vol. III. Philadelphia. E.Cummiskey. 

Practice of the Court of King's Bench in Personal Actions and 
Ejectment By John T. Archbold, Esq. Second American, from the 
Second London EkUtion. 2 vols. Svo. 



WORKS IN PRESa 
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REVIEW. 



The JVavds of Charles Bbockden Brown ; " fVteland" 
''Arthur Mervyn,'' ''Ormond,'' ''Edgar Huntly;' "Jane 
Talbot,'" and " Clara Howard:' fVith a Memoir of the 
Author. Boston. S. G. Goodrich. 1827. 6 vols. 12[Q0. 

Twenty odd years have been allowed to pass before even an 
imperfect edition of the works of fiction of our long unrivalled 
novelist is given to the public. Yet nearly the whole of tha) 
time Brown has been alone ; for no one approached the height 
he rested on, tiD the author of the "' Pioneers " and " Pilot " ap- 
peared. Like his own Clithero, he lay stretched in moody 
solitude, the waters of the noisy world rolling blindly on around 
him, and a wide chasm open between him and his fellow men. 
In 1815, Mr. Dunlap gave us a life of him ; an ill arranged and 
bulky work, yet too meagre where it should be particular and full. 
To this, however, we are indebted for all we know of Brown's 
life ; and we owe to it also an article on Brown, which appeared 
in the North American Review for 1819 ; an article which, we 
fear, has left us litde to say. 

Mr. Dunlap's Life of our author was not of a character to be 
much read ; and it was, after all, perhaps, in this case, as it has 
been in some others, chiefly to England that Brown was indebted 
for his coming into general notice at home. It is true that his 
stories were to be found amongst the shabby edidons of works 
which go to make up a circuladng library, and diat some of them 
were occasionally read ; but excepting liis personal acquaintance, 
few or none knew or cared whemer he was an Englishman or a 
Laplander ; whether he was living, whether he had died a natural 
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death, or was one of the many Browns who are regularly hanged. 
Even when an American edition at last appears, it is recom- 
mended to public notice by extracts from a London paper, con- 
gratulating Brown's countrymen that Boston was to give them an 
edition of the works of a man of whom they might well be proud. 
We hope we are giving no ofience. We would merely suggest 
to the zealous, that whenever a man of genius appears amongst 
us, we should give him cordial welcome and support, and hearQr 

C raise ; and not be so wanting in patriotism as to let foreigners 
e the first to take him by the hand. 
This edition of Brown is in six conveniently sized volumes^ 
very neat in appearance, though not quite so accurately printed 
as we could have wished. The notice of him, at the beginning, 
gives not a single new fact, or peculiarity in his character, that w« 
recollect. The publisher might as well have set his printer to con^ 
piling a nodceout of Dunlap, as have brought such an one as this 
all the way from Philadelphia. We wish, too, he had taken advice 
before making his selection. No ediuon of Brown's works should 
be published without the Memoirs of Carwin, and those of Ste- 
phen Calvert. It is true, Brown did not live to finish them ; but 
to those who feel something like a personal attachment to our 
author, — and what good man ever reads him vrithout feeling it ?— 
this gives them a near and peculiar interest ; it connects us with 
him in his sickness, it brings us to the side of his deathbed, and 
helps us to watch in spirit the passing of hb exalted and solemn 
soul into the other world. Had any sacrifice been necessaryi 
which we very much doubt, « Clara Howard " should have been 
omitted, for it has all Brown's defects, with litde or none of his 
power. Notwithstanding these deficiencies, we hold the public 
to be under great obligations to the publisher ; and hope he will 
be fully rewarded for his praiseworthy undertaking. 

To the speculative mind, it is a curious fact that a man like 
Brown should of a sudden make his appearance in a new coun- 
try, in which almost every individual was taken up in the eager 
pursuit of riches, or the hot and noi^ contests of party politics ; 
when every man of talent, who sought out distinction, went into 
one of the professions ; when to make literature one's main em- 
ployment, was held little better than being a drone ; when aknost 
the only men who wrote with force and simplicity were some of 
the leaders amongst our active politicians ; when a man might 
Iw.''''®'' ^"![r^?^ ^°^ ^"^y territory, and see only here and 
t^lT'^f ^!^d^'"d«.^ ^^% dabbling in a dull, sliallow stream, 

Jmere of ST ™"°'"^ ""'^^ ''°'* "^"^ ^ ^^ '*'"'' "^'^ ^® 
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Did not die fact that Brown produced such works at such a 
time show clearly the power of genius over circumstances, we 
might be inclined to attribute to his loneliness of situation some- 
thing of the solitariness, mysteriousness, and gloom, which sur- 
round all he wrote. But these come not of outward things. 
The energies of his soul were melancholy powers, and their path 
lay along the dusky dwelling-places of superstition, and fear, and 
death, and woe. The soul oi such a man takes not its character 
from the world, but takes out from the world what suits its nature 
and passes the rest by ; and what more it needs, and what it 
cannt)t find abroad, it turns for inward, and finds or creates it 
there. . ** My existence," says Brown, " is a series of thoughts, 
rather than of motions. Ratiocination and deduction leave my 
senses unemployed. The fulness of my fancy renders my eye 
vacant and inactive. Sensations do not precede and suggest, 
but follow and are secondary to the acts of my mind." So 
strong was this cast of his mind, and so single was it in its pur- 
pose, that of all men of imagination we know of none w1k> ap- 
pear from their writings to have looked so little at nature, or to 
have been so little open to its influences. With the exception of 
Mervyn's return to Hadwin's, and his last journey thence, and 
the opening of Carwin, with one or two more slight instances, he 
seldom attempts a description of natural scenery, or, where he 
labors it most, is confused and indistinct, as, for instance, in 
Edgar Huntly. It is amidst shut-up houses, still, deserted 
streets, noisome smells, and pestilence, and death, and near the 
slow, black hearse, and the dead man's grave, that bis calling lies ; 
and he has no time to turn aside to breathe the fresh, clear air of 
the country. He seems, in fiction, as intent upon his purpose as 
Howard ever was in real life ; he who could spare no time from 
hospitals and prisons, for palaces and statues and pictures. This 
may be thought a serious deficiency in Brown's genius ; yet it is 
curious to see how sometimes a defect takes somewhat the ap- 
pearance of an advantage. This very want of variety has given 
such an air of truth to what he is about, showing such an earnest 
singleness of purpose, that perhaps no writer ever made his read- 
ers so completely forget that they were not reading a statement 
of some serious matter of fact ; and so strong is this impression, 
that we even become half reconciled to improbabilities, which so 
vex us in fiction, though often happening in daily life. This en- 
ables us to bear, too, better with his style ; for, along with some- 
thing like a conviction that the man who had vivacity of genius 
enough for such inventions, could never have delivered iumself 
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with such dull poverty and pedantry of phrase, we at last are al- 
most driven to the conclusion that however extraordinary it may 
be, it is nevertheless a fact; for the man ^' never could have made 
it/' and that things must have happened pretty much 83 he telk 
us they did. 

If Brown was remarkable for having appeared amongst a peo- 
ple whose pursuits and tastes had, at the time, litde or no sym- 
pathy with his own, and in a country in which all was new, and 
partook of the alacrity of hope, and where no old remembrances 
made the mind contemplative and sad, nor old superstitions con- 
jured up forms of undefined awe ; he is scarcely less striking 
for standing apart, in the character of his mind, from almost every 
other man of high genius. He is more like Godwin than like 
any other ; but difiers from him in making so many of his char- 
acters live, and act, and perish, as if they were the slaves of su- 
pernatural powers, and the victims of a vague and dreadful 
fatality. Even here his character for truth is maintained ; and 
his invisible agencies mingle with the commonest characters, and 
in the most ordinary scenes of life. It is true that these myste- 
rious agencies are all explained away ; yet such a hold do they 
take upon our minds, that we cannot shake off the mjrstical in- 
fluence they have gained over us ; and even those who have 
practised the deceptions, seem to have done it not so much from 
a love of deception as from a hankering after something resem- 
bling the supernatural, and an insane sort of delight in watching 
its strange and dreadful force over others ; both he that is wrought 
upon, and he that works, seem, the one to safkv and the other 
to act, as under some resistless fate. Brown's fatal power is un- 
sparing, and never stops ; his griefs and sufierings are not of diat 
kind which draws tears and softens the heart } it wears out the 
heart and takes away the strength of our spirits, so that we lie 
helpless under it. A power of this kind holds no associations 
with nature ; for in the gkx>miest, and the wildest, and barrenest 
scenes of nature, there is something enlarging, and elevating, 
something that tells us there is an end to our unmixed sorrow^ 
something that lifts us above life, and breathes into us immortality 
— God is there ! No ! it is surrounded by man and the works 
of man — man in his ills, and sins, and feebleness ; it is there 
alone that we can feel what is the bitterness and weariness of 
unmixed helplessness and woe. 

^ ^^^^ ^^ gloominess the character of Brown's genius, 

u «? 1 °^^' ^^^^ °*®'' audiors, begin his story in a state of 

cheerfulness or quiet, and gradually lead on to disappointment and 
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^afflictioD. Some one writes a letter to a friend who has asked 
him for an account of his suffering life. It hints at mysteries, and 
sorrows, and remorse — sorrows and remorse to which there can 
be no end, but in the rest of the grave. He has ahready passed 
through years of miseries, and we come in and go on with him 
to the end of his story ; but they have not ended there ; and we 
leave him praying that death may at last bring peace to his sick 
and worn heart. There is woe behind us, and woe before us. 
The spirit cries, with the Apocalyptic angel, seen flying through 
the midst of heaven, in vision by John, 'MVoe, woe, woe, to the 
inhabiters of the earth ! " 

We know that it has become fashionable of late years, to hold 
sorrow as the chiefest of sins, and the melancholy story-teller as 
the great seducer of men from their duties and the highest of all 
virtues— gaiety of heart. But proneness to melancholy is not the 
evil of our times. We live too much abroad for that ; day time 
and evening, we are running at large with the common herd, or 
are gathered into smaller flocks and folds, called societies. No 
one is seen ruminating alone in the still shade of his own oak or 
willow. The thoughtful observer, too, must have remarked, that 
those who are most apt to be talkative upon the duty of cheer- 
fulness and the danger of strong excitement, are mainly those, the 
depths of whose feelings a fishing-line might fathom, those who 
have no dark, mysterious, unsounded places ; and yet if a breeze 
but ruffle their placidity, one would think from the outcry, 
that tlie mighty sea itself was heaving and tossing into fury and 
foam. Besides, why all this alarm f If one author is melan- 
choly, there are hundreds who are cool and wise, or cheerful, or 
full of fun. Be under no concern ; neither college, nor the bar, 
nor the exchange, is m danger of being changed into an Arden, 
nor our literati, lawyers, nor merchants likely to become so many 
'melancholy Jaoueses. We have no room to go further into the 
subject here. To treat it righdy, we must look deeper than men 
are apt to look mto human nature, and we have no time for that 
now. 

But why need any man have such gloomy views, and write in 
so melancholy a strain always f The answer is, this was accord- 
ing to Brown's temperament, and whenever he tried to thwart it, 
he utterly failed. Of humour, Mr. Dunlap says, he *' had no 
portion in himself, nor any adequate conception of it in others." 
And Brown, himself says; ^* My powers do not enable me to 
place the commonplace characters around me in an interesting or 
amusine point of view." He falls off even in the cheerful, and 
grows heavy. 
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This variety which people so unhesitatiagly aric for, as if no one 
could think of denying them ; and as if it were as ** good cheap '' 
as common bushiess talent, is in itself a mark of Ugh quality of 
genius. ^' Pray, Sir," one might say to Mackenzie, '* I have 
been reading your ' La Roche ' and your * Man of Feelbg,' and 
have been crying so ! and am so sad ! — do make me laugh now, 
will you f " '^ My dear Sir, I would gratify you with all my heart, 
were it in my power," replies Mackenzie, " but it is not. If you 
wish to laugh, you must go see the Dean, or there is Shakspeare, 
he will make you laugh or cry, just as you please ! No ; he will 
not make you cry ; he is Moo deep for tears,' but he will mak^ 
you ' as sad as night,' whenever you wish it." 

Brown's genius not only wanted variety ; it seemed to be with* 
out even pliability. It was as ungainly and stiff when put out of 
its ordinary track, as is an honest yeoman, when he sets himself to 
some act of gentlemanly courtesy, and for his pains, gets praised 
tor his excellendy obliging disposition, and ridiculed for his awk*' 
ward way of showing it. 

With the exception of Constantia, in ^' Ormond," and Louisa, 
in the unfinished tale of ^^ Stephen Calvert," there is very little to 
interest us in the females. Perhaps we should include the Had- 
wins. Constantia is an excellent girl, and goes through her suf- 
ferings, and the hard offices that poverty and sickness lay upon 
her, with all patience and perseverance. But it was not necessa- 
ry, though '^ entire affection hateth nicer hands," to tell us that 
the beautiful Constantia ^' washed the foul linen ; " or when she 
tended the sick man, how she administered the medicine and 
watched its two-fold operation. There is a great deal which 
must be done by us poor mortals for one another, which it is best 
to say as littie about as possible. But Louisa is the most finely 
conceived of the female characters. Under-sized, thin, awkward, 
Ballow complexioned, and O ! most fatal of all to love, rough- 
voiced, still she is lovely. Yet she, too, must needs o^nd us. 
Brown wishes to show her frankness, and therefore when Calvert 
intimates something about an early marriage, ye gods ! what fol- 
lows f '' My intimations were understood before they were fuOy 
expressed. They obtained not a dubious acquiescence, but a 
vehement assent, it was unwise to defraud herself of the happi- 
ness of wedlock by the least delay. Next week was a period 
preferable to the next month ; to-morrow was still more to be 
desired. Nay, she would eagerly concur in ratificatk)n of 
this contract on that very night. Domestic arrangements might 
follow with as much convenience and proprie^ as precede*'^ 
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^* Why tolerate a longer delay, or pass through more forms than 
were absolutely indispensable ? " O ! Mr. Tremaine, thou *' Man 
of Refinement ! " which way wouldst thou have looked, and how 
wouldst thou have felt at such a time, and what wouldst thou have 
done f We tell thee what thou wouldst not have done ; thou 
wouldst not have burnt thy fingers and scalded thine arm for such 
a coming fair one. But the parson is missing ; and the next 
day, in consequence of a conversation with a friend, Louisa tells 
Master Calvert that the marriage must be put ofif for five years 
in order to give his character time to settle. In truth, we scarce- 
ly recollect any full drawn, and complete gendeman or lady, by an 
American author ; and as for the nice art, love-making : — ^^ Once, 
on a sudden meeting," Stephen Calvert is made to say, " she so 
iar overstept the customary boundaries, as to wrap me in her 
arms and kiss my cheek. No self-reproof or blushful conscious- 
ness ensued this act of unguarded tenderness, though indeed it 
took place without a witness.'' Would he have had her kiss in 
company f And for our own parts, we think a litde *' blushful 
consciousness " would not have made it any the less winning. 

Stranee things happen. Constantia has a friend, Sophia, who 
goes to Italy, has a lover, Courtland, and marries him ; and the 
very next day this platonic lady sends him to England, and sets 
ofi* herself for America, in search of her friend ; and not finding 
her as soon as she wished, resolves, after a very flattering manner 
to Mr. Courtland, that she will die of grief — that she will never 
know Joy again this side the grave. These things are strangely 
out of nature. Besides, Mr. Brown's lovers, as a matter of 
course, relate to their friends their love dialogues ; and the love- 
letters go the rounds of the family as regularly as the daily paper. 
Such conduct in the fair sex is extremely annoying to us sensi- 
tive gentlemen. But we have more serious charges to make 
against them. 

There is a Mrs. Jane Talbot, who has no liking for her hus- 
band, and loves another man, and yet is virtuous ; sits till after 
twelve o'nights with him, while her husband is absent, and yet is 
virtuous ; and when the husband dies, the experienced widow 
writes letters to this same friend after a manner as girlish as one 
in her teens, though not always with the same delicacy. There 
is another, married too, and living apart from her husband, and 
ahe has a friend and midnight visits, ah, and tender embraces 
also, and she, too, is virtuous. Now we have no doubts of the 
strength of female virtue, but a chain-cable will give way, put 
but enough upon it. There is not an oftener needed prayei* 
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than that, — Lead us not into temptation. These are but a few 
instances of this kind of improprieties in Brown's stories. Pore 
and delicate minds in real life never fall into them, nor will a 
woman of principle be apt to place herself in a situation which 
may have an equivocal appearance. 

We believe Brown to have been one of the purest of men. 
The intellectual so predominated in him, and he seems so to 
have loathed the sensual, that perhaps he was not aware of the 
strength of certain temptations over others. More than this. 
Brown had his system, or rather was caught by a system of that 
day, which held all disjtinctions in society to be but old abuses, 
the restraints of marriage unworthy free and rational beings ; — 
when senate and bar-room alike rang with the bold and shallow 
philosophy^ as it was termed, of atheists, deists, and equality 
men. " Freethinkers," says Wollaston, (though he himself has 
been suspected on one point) ^' are half-tninkers." No one can 
now read the works of the time we speak of wittiout feeling 
the truth of this remark, and being amazed at the e&ct they 
produced and the noisy notoriety they attained to. It is ea^ 
for every age to see the errors of any time but its own. We 
now have our systems ; they may not be nearly as full of danger, 
but they are almost as full of folly as those of past ages. Brown 
lived to reason himself out of his errors, and setded down, as 
every man of fair mind and good aflections will be likely to do, in- 
to a christian ; but these mistakes did not quit him without doing 
a lasting injury to his good taste. 

We have said that even the want of variety, and the defects 
of style in Brown have in some measure helped to the impression 
of the truth of his stories. But he makes this impression in a 
better way also, by his circumstantiality, his careful mention of a 
thousand little particulars. His personages, too, before under- 
taking the simplest act, go through a process of reasoning ; we 
have all the pros and cotu that can be started ; and though the 
reasoning has too often more of show than substance, still, this 
being the way in which the larger part of the world reasons, we 
are more and more convinced of the truth of his relations. He 
certainly has this striking characteristic of genius, the power of 
making his characters living and breathing men, acting in situa- 
tions which are distinctly and vividly presented to our minds. 
To be sure, he must needs turn philos(^her, and be prodigiously 
profound on small matters. Formal questions are put about the 
course to be taken, when every body sees there is but one course, 
and that ^ as plain as way to parish church.^' It is dark ; one 
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of bis heroines has occasion to go to her chamber for a manu- 
script which she wishes to read. Common folks would take it 
for granted, without any serious ratiocination, that the first thing 
womd be to get a light. But sofdy and slowly, — ibere is nothing 
like exercismg our reason on all occasions. 

** To do this it was requisite to procure a light The girl had 
long since retired to her chamber ; it was therefore proper to wait 
upon myself. A lamp, and the means of lighting it, were only to 
be found in the kitchen. Thither I resolved forthwith to repair ; 
but the light was of use merely to enable me to read the book. I 
knew the shelf and the spot where it stood. Whether I took down 
the book, or prepared the lamp in the first place, appeared to be a 
matter of no moment. The latter was preferred, and, leaving my 
seat, I approached the closet in which, as I mentioned formerlyi 
my books and papers were deposited." Vol. i. p. 78. 

Again, Constantia not only washes the clothes of the family, 
but makes them too ; and hear this, ye of the goose and shears ! 

*' Clothing is one of the necessaries of human existence. The 
art of the ta^or is scarcely of less use than that of the tiller of the 
ground. There are few the gains of which are better merited, and 
leas injurious to the principles of human society. She resolved 
therefore to become a workwoman, and to employ in this way, the 
leisure she possessed fi'om household avocations. To this scheme 
she was obliged to reconcile not only herself but her parents. 
The conquest of their prejudices was no easy task, but her patience 
and skill finally succeeded, and she procured needlework in suffi- 
cient quantity to enable her to enhance in no trivial degree the 
common fund." Vol. n. pp. 22, 23. 

Brown's style is rather remarkable. The structure of his 
sentences is for the most part simple, but his words ! they re- 
mind one of the witty M. P.'s reply, when asked what was going 
in the house ; " Lord Castlereagh is airing his vocabulary this 
morning, that 's all." To use the happy phrase of that lord, 
^ the fundamental feature " of the style is a most pains-taking 
avoidance of the Saxon, wherever it is possible, and a use of 
words of Liatin origin in such combinations as they were never put 
into before. Dudley's leaving New York is spoken of as " this, 
evasion." " Her decay was eminently gradual." Constantia 
scarcely " retrieving her composure." " Retrieved reflection ; " 
'* extenuate the danger ; " " extenuate botli these species of 
merit ; " " preclude &e necessity ; " " exclude from my counte- 
nance ; " " resume her ancient country ;" " immersed in per- 
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plexity;" " obvious to suppose ;'' "obvious to conclude;" "un- 
avoidable to conclude;" "copious epistle ;" " copiously interro- 
gated ; " " copious and elegant accommodation ;" " my depart- 
ure was easy and commodious;" "the barrier that severs her 
from Welbeck must be as high as heaven and insuperable as 
necessity ^" "a few passengers likewise occurred, whose hasty," 
&c. No one who has once read the description of Carwin as 
he is first introduced, can ever forget it. Yet we are told, 
" shoulders broad and square, breast sunken, his head drooping, 
his body of uniform breadth, supported by long and lank legs, 
were the ingredients of his frame." The ingredients of a 
pudding ! 

Brown is much more remarkable for putting his thoughts into 
the form of questions than Godwin ever was, yet to ask and to 
question are scarcely to be met with through the whole six vol- 
umes, but instead of these, we have interrogated^ interrogations, 
and even interrogatories. It is true that the kind of writing we 
speak of does not show itself equally in all his stories ; some few 
of them are tolerably free from it. 

This perverted taste is much to be regretted ; for after the 
excitement of a first reading (when less attention is paid to the 
style of a powerful story), we are perpetually feeling the incon- 
gruity between the strong characters and passions and terrific 
scenes, and the language in which they are presented to us. 
The distinguished novelists of tliis day must by and by suffer 
from defect in style, while the beauty and truth of language of 
our old dramatists will help to the increased pleasure tliey give 
the more they are studied. Brown himself has beautifully said, 
" The language of man is the ' intercourse of spirits,' the perfect 
and involuntary picture of every fixed or transient emotion to 
which his mind is subject." We wish he had remembered this, 
and left his passions ,and thoughts to speak their own tongue. 

Though Brown's style is never rich and idiomatic, in some of 
his writings we find it clear and simple ; and it is probable that 
it never would have been so wide of good English as we generally 
find it in his stories, had he received what is called a public edu- 
cation. It is often amusing to hear some very clever men who 
have never received such an education, talk about coUeges and 
college learning. They have most magnificent notions upon the 
subject ; and it is a hard matter to persuade them that they can 
write better sense, and put it into better language too, than the 
greater part of those who have been entered and graduated 
regularly. You may confess that such a course of instruction is 
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of great benefit to the industrious, and no loss to the idle, even, 
that at college something is absorbed by every brain which is 
capable of being imbued at all with what is intellectual. This 
is not enough to allow. There is to these men an undefinable 
charm and change wrought within that circle into which they 
have never entered ; and they conclude that tliey have litde to 
do except to bear their inferiority like good christians. They 
must try something, however, which shall gloss over this inferior- 
ity ; and they accordingly set themselves industriously to forming 
modes of talking and writing, such as never came from tongue or 
pen, learned or vulgar. They are made to suffer for all this ; 
for what really grew out of self-distrust and humility, is commonly 
set down to affectation and pedantry. This is the best solution 
we can give of the cause of Brown's style, as great a man as he 
was. 

We cannot quit Brown without one word upon the inwaid 
struggle he endured in deciding between the strong tendencies of 
his genius, and what he seemed half persuaded, notwithstanding 
bis scruples, to have been his duty. He was educated for the 
bar, and obtained some distinction m his club for his management 
of the fictitious cases proposed^ere. We would say in passing, 
that we believe, after all, tbesei|clubs are not the places to deter- 
mine a man's powers ; and notwithstanding some eminent men 
first distinguished themselves in these mock contests, we have 
ereat doubts whether it is not quite as well for a man to fight his 
first battle on the Geld where nothing is allowed but keen steel 
and naked points. Physical and intellectual dexterity and power 
are very difierent things, and obtained by very different means. 
At any rate. Brown's time came, and then he hesitated, and then 
his friends talked, or by their marked silence pained him yet 
more. Unsatisfied in bis own mind, and those whose good 
opinion he fain would have had bebg against him, he became 
harassed and dejected. There was something working within, 
the nature and power of which he did not then enough understand 
to follow without scruple. He still doubted ; and when at last he 
did resolve, he felt not the relief and vigor of a resolved man ; 
for he feared it might be the yielding of weakness, not the reso- 
lution of strength. It was his good fortune that the waking, 
instinctive energy of genius at length prevailed. Instead of living 
as only one of the multitude of keen and clever men at the bar, 
and then dying and being forgotten, he is going down with the 
history of our country as the earliest author of eenius in our 
literature. Already this distinction is somethmg } but it is to be 
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jet greater* The writers of genius who may come up amongM us, 
instead of taking from his good name. wiU but bring to it fresh 
honor and reverence, for he will be called the father of all of them. 

Let this struggle in the sensitive temperament of Brown, be a 
caution to parents and friends. A litde more, and he would 
have gone to a still earlier grave, a disappointed and scarcely 
noted man. If a young man's bent be a strong one, so it be 
innocent, point out me hardships of the course he would take, if 
you will, but let him follow it. The father talks of his experi- 
ence, as if one man's experience would serve alike for all. We 
are not all made after one pattern, or this would be no longer a 
world, of trial and effi)rt, of great failure and glorious success. 

There are men, very Idnd men too, who would do good ser- 
vice to a man of genius, but then they must do it to suit them- 
selves, not him. It is taken for granted that he is fantastic and 
wayward, merely because, as he differs in his intellectual powers, 
so does he in temperament and sympathies from the world at 
large. He must be made a useful citizen, however. Pegasus 
must be yoke-mate with donkey, or be turned out to shift for 
himself. Perhaps he submits ; but, as every one might suppose, 
donkey proves the more serviceaMe beast, works and grows fat, 
while Iregasus is breaking dowa^ Nor is this all. If the man 
of genius declines these well meant offers, he is sensible that he 
is looked upon as one who will not let you do him good if you 
would ; and to the weight of his troubles and sorrows is added 
the feeling, that those who care most about him, mingle disap- 
pointment and disapprobation with their concern. This is a sad 
and comfordess thought to visit a mind, which, from its very 
nature, must dwell much alone and needs much of sympathy to 
take it from its solitude. There is, perhaps, no class more envied 
than men of genius ; and it is natural enough that they should be, 
when estimated by their productions, and it is true, also, that they 
have times of high aspirations, and scenes of intellectual beauty 
and grandeur seen but dimly and at a distance by others; yet 
could the world see into their whole souls, it Would hardly envy 
them so. 

It may be thought that we have dwelt too long upon the faults 
of Brown, and that we are of an ungracious temper for so doing. 
We have taken no delight in this part of our work, for we reve- 
rence his genius and feel an afiection for so ^nd and good a man. 
If we speak with all our hearts of what is excellent in a great 
mau, we shall do him litde harm by pointing out his detects, 
while at tiiie same time we are doing good to multitudes. We 
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are not of those who would pull down a stone upon the head of 
him who is but just raising a structure for his own fame ; nor of 
those who are glad to see the barren sands driftii^ over the 
foundation which another was beginning to lay. Brown has 
built up his eternal pyramid, and laid him down to rest in it. 



Analysis of the Principles of Rhetorical Delivery as applied to 
Reading^ and Speaking. By Ebenezer Porter, D. D. 
Bardet Frofessor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theological Sem- 
mary at Andover. 12mo. 1827. pp. 404. 

This work was prepared by Dr. Porter, from the percepdon 
of the want of some convenient manual of instruction in elocu- 
tion, at our places of education. He observes in his Preface, 
that ^' as an instructer of theological students, my attention was 
many years ago called to some prevalent defects in delivery. 
These I ascribed chiefly to early habits, contracted in the schools, 
and to the want of adequate precepts in books on reading and 
speaking." To supply this defect and remedy the evils resulting 
from it, Dr. Porter conceived the plan of a work, which, aimmg 
at the general character ^f Walker's treatise, should be " free 
from the obscurity and extreme particularitv of his system." 

In pursuit of this « conception, the work before us has been 
prepared, as we think, with great success. It contains enough 
of the theory and principles of rhetorical delivery, to guide the 
teacher and to assist the student. Walker's extreme complexity 
Is avoided ; his needless multiplication of rules retrenched ; and 
a few of his errors corrected. The first portion of the work con- 
tains the system and its illustrations ; the latter portion compre- 
hends a judicious and interesting selection of exercises, princi- 
pally from the most distinguished writers of the English language, 
with an admixture of well chosen extracts from the popular 
compositions of our own time and country. We apprehend Dr. 
Porter's work will very sufficiently supply the previously existing 
want ; and that it is as good an one of the kind, as need be 
sought after. It is no part of our object, on this occasion, to 
enter mto a minute criticism of every principle or illustration 
contained in the book ; with respect to which each reader 
must pronounce according to his own taste, ear, and judgment. 
The general plan of the work is excellent, and its execution 
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exceedingly creditable. Omitting all minute remarks upon its 
contents, we trust the great importance of its subject will form 
an adequate apology for some general observations upon it.* 

Dr. Porter's work was prepared with the laudable purpose of 
furnishing a much needed aid, in the art of " speaking well ;" the 
art, which recommended Aaron to his divine commission, and 
which of all liuman attainments (not of a moral nature^ is un* 
questionably ia this country the most important. '^ It is, as has 
been correctly observed by one of our own writers, " quite dis- 
tinct from the faculty of writing well in the closet, or readbg with 
grace and propriety." By the ancients, the art of speaking well 
was taught with greater application and assiduity, on die part both 
of master and pupil, than we can now fully realize or believe. 
In modern times, this is not the case. Though the uses to which 
public speaking is applied are as important and more numerous 
than they were formerly (being increased m number at least by 
the addition of religious exhortation from the pulpit), yet almost 
the only preparation habitually made by our public speakers, is 
professional preparation in that learning which is required by the 
particular line of life to be followed ; some small exercise in 

* We would, however, make a specific criticism on the following note, on p. 72. 

** I beg leave to ask here, if it shows want of taste in the reader, in such a case, to 
sacrifice the seUse to the syllabic accent of poetry, vhj is it, that, in the sister art of 
music, as applied to metrical psalmody, no practical distinction is made between ac- 
cent and emphasis P On the contrary, a choir is so trained in psalmody, as not to 
reflect whether one word has more ffieaning than another, but whether its relative 
pontiwii requires strong or feeble utterance. Thus a full volume of sound is poured 
out on a prepotiHon^ for example, just because it happens to coindde with a musical 
note at the beginning of a bar. Illustrations of this are so many that they may be 
taken almost at random. In the hymn beginning, 

* God of the morning, at whose voice,* 

the musical accent, in many tunes would recur four times during the line, and two of 
these on prepositions. But is there no philosophy and rhetoric in music ? Is the 
spirit of tnis divine art to be rigidly tied down by mere rules of harmony and metrical 
stress ^ Music is but an elegant and charming species of elocution. And, important 
as accent is, it should never contravene the laws of sentiment in the former, more 
than in the latter art.** 

The difference in the case of reading and singing we take to be this. It is the 
business of the reader (or speaker) to set to music in effect, as he goes along, the 
passage, which he speaks or reads. Consequently, if his notes are mlse, be is to 
blame; he should nave composed them aright. The singer, however, is obliged 
generally to take a precomposed piece of music, and adapt to it any words which 
amy chance to be given him. The necessary consequence is humorously described 




posed, are sung, and no others. It ought, however, undoubtedly to be the efibrt of 
the singer, in our common church music, to accommodate the mtisic to the words; 
«ccordingto Dr. Porter*8 suggestion. 
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writing, tbough of a general, elementary kind, not modified ac- 
cording to the different species of composition required in the 
different professions, nor pursued at all after the academic life is 
brought to a close ; and still lesspracUce in declamation, as an 
academic or a school exercise. This is the extent to which the 
art of speaking is (or till very lately was) taught among us. That 
it was taught in antiquity with unexampled and unwearied pains, 
we all know. Even in the declining age of Greece (to say no* 
thing of the days of Pericles and of Demosthenes), when her 
arts were extinct on her own soil, and her sons were employed 
in training the Roman youth to Grecian refinements, a labor was 
bestdwed on elocution, which we can hardly conceive. Quin- 
tifian describes the different emotions indicated, in proportion as 
the fingers were bent in a larger or smaller curve. 

It would carry us out of our limits (were it necessary) to re* 
capitulate the well known anecdotes of the time and labor which 
were bestowed by the distinguished orators, and most of all by 
the most distinguished, Cicero and Demosthenes, to acquire the 
art of speaking well. We will only observe, that in thus bestow- 
ing their time and labor, they acted according to the reasonable- 
ness of the thing. We, in withholding time and labor from the 
same object, manifestly act under a confusion of ideas. We 
confound, in practice, the art of speiCking with the capacity to 
furnish what is to be spoken, and bestow almost all our attentk>n 
on the latter.. Nothing is much easier than for a man versed in 
his profession, whatever it be, to d/aw up in his closet either a 
powerful political memorial, or an a6le law argument, or a serious 
sermon. It is not difficult to commit these performances to mem- 
ory, and recite them before an audience; and still more easy is it 
to take the manuscript into the public assembly and read it aloud. 
On the other hand, to acquire the power of addressing a judicious 
assembly without verbal premeditation, on an important topic ; 
to do it with propriety, with grace, and with effect, is of all 
talents among die rarest. There are as few, who have attained 
the highest renown in this department, as in that of epic poetry. 

We need not enter into a course of argument to show, that if the 
attainment of perfection in this art is rare, it is also in the highest 
degree important, even in stages far below perfection. Whence 
then the neglect, the indifi^rence, the inattention f When we 
read of the pains taken by the ancient orators ; of their seclusion 
and their vigils ; their exercise in the schools ; their solitary 
practice continued through life ; their resort to actors, as the best 
masters of the art of elocution, — ^we are apt to cry, " Out upon it,'' 
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as somethiDg excessive and ridiculous ; and we point to Ae great 
modern orators to show how needless is all this training. The 
first main justification of the general inattention, therefore, seems 
to be, that some distinguished instances may be pointed out, in 
almost all countries, in modern times, of admirable speakers, who 
have become so without having bestowed much time' or pains on 
the art of speaking. 

But before we pronounce on this ground, that the ancient dis- 
cipline was unnecessary, we ought to consider one thing ; which 
is, that men like Demosthenes and Cicero, not idle sophists, but 
practical statesmen, engaged in the mighty struggle of real life, 
on its most conspicuous theatres ; affecting by their eloquence the 
most various and momentous interests, with their own lives gen- 
erally at stake, and, in the case of the two great men named, ac- 
tually sacrificed,-^would not have resorted to any disciphne not 
productive of plain, palpable, and signal benefit. Men do not 
waste time and thought and pains on useless refinements, while 
states and armies, treaties and battles, life and death for them- 
selves and others, are staked upon their efforts. That such men, 
therefore, so circumstanced, kept up the laborious disci|dine in 
the art of speaking, to which we allude, during their whole lives, 
affi)rds a strong presumption that such discipline was found and 
known to be useful. Again, though every day shows us there 
may be fine, powerful speaking, without much systematic train- 
ing, nothing can show us, or render it even remotely probable, 
that those who speak well without such education, would not 
fipeak much better with it. To what is to be ascribed the great 
diversity of effect produced by different public speakers, of gifts 
and endowments as nearly equal as can be imagined, except in 
this rei^ect ? To what is to be ascribed the preference so com- 
monly given, even by cool and judicious hearers, to a perform- 
ance finely delivered, though oi inferior merit, over a much better 
composition wretchedly spoken f The English language con- 
tains, if not the most illustrious example of eloquence, at least the 
most memorable example of the degree to which the effect of the 
highest flights of eloquence may be weakened, under the opera- 
tion of a bad delivery. Some of those inimitable orations of 
Burke, which seem now to be admitted to be the most eloquent 
productions in the English language, when delivered by their 
author in the House of Commons, cleared its seats of friends and 
foes. While he was addressing to the members the sublimest 
appeals, of which our language has ever been made the vehicle, 
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the popular report of him, on the part of his associates and ad- 
mirers, was, that 

** he went on refining, 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining." 

Can any one believe that this would have been said of Burke, 
in his lifetime by his friends, had he been as good a speaker^ as 
every man may be, who possesses a good voice, good person, and 
fine genius ? 

mien arguments against a systematic, laborious, and long 
continued study of the art of speaking fail, resort is often had to 
prgudice. The cultivated manner is caDed an artificial manner ; 
and we are told that an artificial manner is unbecoming the di- 
vine urging eternal truths and sacred duties ; or tlie advocate 
pleading for life and death ; or the grave counsellor, deliberating 
on the afiairs of the state. If by an artificial manner be meant an 
affected, impertinent address, a pretence to emotion which is not 
fek, extravagant and fantastic gesticuladons, and strange tones, 
then certainly it cannot be too much condemned and despised. 
But if by an artificial manner be meant one which is formed by 
reflection on the manner of communicating impressions with the 
greatest power and efiect, or by imitation of others who have 
acquired this talent; if it consist in uttering truths, opinions, 
and exhortations in the tones and with the gestures, that have 
been ascertained to give them most influence over the hearer, 
then surely there is no ground for a prejudice against the artificial 
manner. Speaking is itself an art ; and to object to an improved 
style of speaking, that it is artiGcial, would be like objecting to 
the steam engine, or any other machine, that it is mechanical. 

In fact, the reproach commonly brought against an artificial 
manner betongs ol right to what is called a natural manner. If a 
speaker of good sense and good character, in either profession, 
happen to have a calm, tame, and unimpassioned delivery (pro- 
ducing the singular eflfoct, that with all the excitement of the living 
voice, a crowded audience, and the sympathy of numbers, the 
discourse nevertheless reads in the closet better than it sounded 
in public), tiien he is said to have a fine natural manner ! For 
what reason, we are utterly unable to compijehend. Is it natural, 
in civil life, for a person, representing, in a deliberative assembly, 
thirty or forty tliousand fellow citizens, and taking a part in 
measures, on which depend peace or war, liberty or slavery, 
prosperity or decline for millions, is it natural for such an one to 
employ the calm and unimpassioned manner f Is it natural for 
a teacher of religion, if he sincerely believes he is uttering truth 
VOL. II. 43 
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of everlasting moment to dving men, to read off his pimgnjibs 
without emotion or warmth r Nothing is more unnatural. 

The cold, the tranquil, and unimpassiooed is an artificial manr 
ner, and it is formed in this way. The legialatiFe, judicial, and 
religious assemblies of men, to which public speaking is addressed, 
place the speaker at first in an unusual and constrained, that is, 
an artificial position. The first time he appears in public, espe- 
cially if, as commonly happens, it be in his youth or on the verge 
of manhood, be finds himself in a novel, and properly speakii^, 
in an artificial situation.. Used to no other intercourse between 
man and man than conversation, he finds himself before a large 
audience ; hundreds of eyes are fixed on him ; an awful silence 
prevails, and be dreads to hear his own voice break it. The 

Eosition, of course, is to him unnatural. The boldest man trem- 
les ; the efibrt is for many too great, and some, of powerful 
minds, pass through life without making it. But duty, necessity, 
example, conspire to enable most men, when their time comes, to 
make their public appearance. But how f Not once in a hund- 
red times with a free spontaneous movement m a natural manner, 
as an innocent child can pratde fearlessly before a large company, 
with a heart full of its kttle great concerns ; but with diligent 
preparation of notes, speeches, and sermons, previously written, 
and either doggedly committed to memory, or brousbt into the 
assembly to be read aloud with a trembling voice and a faltering 
frame. The embarrassment, in most cases, gradually wears o^ 
but the misfortune is, that meantime, a manner is gradually ybrm- 
ed, which, however natural, in reference to the circumstances 
under which it has been formed, is in the highest degree unnatu- 
ral, forced, and artificial, in reference to all the duties and ob- 
jects of a public speaker. 

Here, then, we perceive the great use of training and discipline. 
The art of speaking, previously well acquired by instruction, imi- 
tation, and practice, steps in, to relieve the embarrassment of a 
Eublic appearance. It steps in, not making the speaker artificial, 
ut enabling him to be natural ; not to give him tones and ca- 
dences, but to keep his voice from quivering and dying in his 
throat ; not to teach him fine gestures, but to put him so much at 
his ease, that his curiously organized body may sympathize with 
bis mind and soul, and be moved by that sympathy. One of the 
great qualities of the natural manner, so called, b, to stand bolt 
upright, with the hands fast grappled to a book, or a table, or to 
the leaves of a manuscript.' This is not, however, nature. All 
her children, whom she has created partly intellectual and partly 
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material, evince a strong tendency to a reciprocal action and in* 
fluence of body and mind. Gesture, — movement of the body, 
the limbs, the features, are just as natural, as inarticulate cries or 
articulate words. That a man, who is himself persuaded, ear- 
nest, touched, should hold his body stiff and motionless, while 
urging his persuasions and emotions on others, is a monstrous 
paradox. But to aid and guide nature to express herself in gea* 
ture, is as necessary as to aid and guide her m uttering herself in 
articulate discourse. Hence the need of training, to enable a 
man to be natural in gesture. Without training, he will have 
none, or have that which is forced upon him by timidity and em* 
barrassment, that is, artificial gesture of the worst kind. 

But it is time to break off these general reflections, l^e will 
only observe in conclusion, that, all important as the art of speak- 
ing* is, there is no art in which respectable proficiency is so sure 
to be made, by all who apply themselves diligently to it. We 
will also add, that with the best helps of books, little can be done 
without the aid of a skilful master and constant practice. 



An Amended Version of the Booh of Job, xoiih an Introduction 
and ]>totei chiefly Ajcptanatory. By George R. Noyes. 
pp. 200. 

Within the limits of the single volume, the Bible, are com- 
prised the entire remains of the ancient literature of the Hebrews. 
We might suppose, on the first reflection, that this was a very 
small remnant of the entire language and literature of a people. 
We shall, however, regard it in a mere literary point of view as 
highly considerable, when we farther compare what remains to 
us of the language of die ancient Hebrews, with the total wreck 
of the literature of ahnost every other ancient oriental people. 
The ancient Pernan tongue is wholly extinct, except so tar as it 
may be supposed to exist in the arrow-headed inscriptions on the 
Babylonian bricks, and on the ruins of Persepolis. Of the an- 
cient Egyptians, nothing, that cau be viewed in the light of literary 
remains, is extant. The primitive language of India can be but 
indistinctly traced, in the oldest existing form of the Sanskrit. 
In short, of all the ancient tongues of the great continent of Asia, 
the mother of aits, of language, and of its written symbols, the 
Semitic stock alone (the Hebrew and its kindred tongues) has 
come down to us, in any tolerable degree of literaiy preservation. 
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All the other eastern langui^es, we believe, do not fimush a 
literary monument, from the age of Solomon (to say nothing €ii 
that of Moses), which is equal in amount to a chapter of the 
Bible, of the average length. 

Although the Old Testament, from the form in whicb it is 
preserved and circulated, assumes the appearance of one volume, 
It ought farther to be considered, that it is in reality a coUection 
of thirty-nine separate treatises, many of them of considerable 
length, written at different times, and on different subjects. How 
important this collection is, in a merely literary point of view, may 
be partly estimated from the consideration, that from the period 
of Grecian antiquity, corresponding to that in which the greater 
portioQ of the Hebrew Scriptures was written, nothing of any 

geat value has descended to us, but the works of two poets, 
omer and Hesiod. The Old Testament, however, compre- 
hends, probably, but a small part of the ancient Hebrew literature. 
Some of the books in the Old Testament contain evident marks, 
within themselves, of havbg been pardy composed from old his* 
torical, genealogical and chronological documents, which have 
not been preserved. Some such books are expressly quoted. 
The " Book of the Wars of the Lord," is cited. Numbers xxi. 
14 ; and the ^'Book of Jasher" is mentioned in Joshua x. 13, 
and 2 Samuel i. 18. In fact it could not be, but that a language 
and a state of society capable of producing works like those con- 
tamed in the Old Testament, should abound in almost every 
species of literature. Of almost every species, there are speci- 
mens in the Old Testament. A single expresson of Solomon's, 
*^ Of makine many books there is no end, and much study is a 
weariness of the flesh," mdicates a state of literature, in which 
we have a right to assume the existence of a great variety and 
amount of books. 

The tlur^-nine books comprised ip the Old Testament being 
however, all that have been preserved to us from the ancient 
Hebrew literatqre, it is a matter of congratulation, that the variety 
just alluded to, is found to prevail among them. Beneath the 
sacred character common to them all, we have, in the Old Tes- 
tament, specimens of the genealogical, antiquarian, and historic 
compositk)ns,— of the legislative systems, the ritual ordinances, 
the lyrical, didactic, and pastoral poetry, the sententious and 
aphoristic ethics of the ancient Hebrews. Among these various 
specimens of composition, few are more interesting (meaning al- 
ways, b a merely literary point of view), although none are more 
hard to define with certainty, than the book of Job; 
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In its peculiar structure and composition, it stands alone, no 
otber book of Scripture resembling it in these respects. The 
opinions of* learned men have been divided, as to the character ' 
to be ascribed to it The general and popular opinion, no doubt 
is, that the book of Job is a real history, presenting a narrative of 
actual facts. The writers of the Talmud, however, regarded it 
as a didactic poem or an extended parable ; and the circum- 
stance that Josephus has not introduced the contents of the book 
of Job into his narrative, in which he professes to follow, and 
substandally does folbw, the Old Testament history, has led to 
the inference, that Josephus looked upon it in the same light, in 
which it was regarded by the Talmudical authors. Between 
these two opinions bishop Huet^ Dupm, and several other re- 
spectable and judicious critics f among them Mr. Noyes, whose 
translation is now before us) incline to a middle course. They 
regard the substantial contents of the book as historically true, 
almough in the form in which the author has clothed and iUus- 
trated them, he may have followed the suggestions of bis own 
imagination and the Jaste of the age. This, according to Jalin, 
whose Introduction we are following in this account,* is the 
opinion of the more learned expositors of the Catholic church, 
and it is probably his own. He gives, however, with impartiality 
the grounds in favor of the two other opinions, and does not ex- 
pressly decide for any one. 

A division of opinion also exists as to the region, in which 
the scene of the Book of Job is laid. Where is the land of 
Uz ? The two opinions which divide the learned are, the one 
that it was a region near the Euphrates, in the northern part of 
Arabia Deserta ; the other, that it was a portion of the valley of 
Damascus, extending southward to Arabia tbe Desert, in length 
about twenty miles, and b breadth about half as much, and still 
called by the Arabs by a name essentially resembline that of Uz. 
^^ This beautiful valley," says Jahn '^ which is famed as the most 
beautiful and pleasant of the four eastern paradises, is no doubt 
always intended, when Uz simply is named." 

Whatever opinion we adopt, in reference to the historical 
character of toe book, whether it be regarded as a real or an 
imaginary narrative, it is a question of interest, in what period the 
action is to be placed. This inquiiy is attended with great diffi- 
culty, in consequence of the simplicity of tbe action, and the ab- 
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SBDce of an reference to contemporary events. Some critics 

Elace the date of the action as far back as Abraham ; others 
ring it down to a period as late as that of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. The grounds of either, or any opinion on this point must, 
therefore, be very slender. In the absence of historical allusiony 
recourse must be had to inferences chiefly from the state of civil- 
isation implied in the book ; and it is well known that in no part 
of the world, perhaps, has the state of civilization been less sub- 
ject to change, than in the regk>n to which the action of this work 
must be referred. 

The most important controversy with reqpect to the work re- 
gards its authorship. Who wrote the book of Job i Under this 
general head, are comprehended several questions, which we 
cannot state better, than in the compendious language of Mr. 
Noyes. 

'' Respecting the age, the name, and the country of the author 
of the poeip, there is equal uncertainty. Some suppose that he 
lived before the settlement of the Israelites in the land of Canaan. 
80 Lowth, Bichhom, Ilgen, and others. The principal argument 
in favor of this opinion is the absence of allusions to the mstitu- 
tions, rites, and ceremonies, introduced by Moses, and to striking 
events in the history of the Jewish nation. This argument would 
be entirely satis^tory, if the characters, as well as the author, of 
the poem, had been Hebrews. But as they were Arabians, upon 
whom the laws of the Jews were not obligatory, it may be said, 
that a writer of genius would not, at whatever period he may have 
lived, have put the sentiments of a Jew into the mouth of an 
Arabian. 

A second opinion is, that he lived at a period, when the Jewish 
nation had made greater progress in knowledge and refinement 
than in jthe time of Moses. Rosenmuller thinks that this opinion 
is supported by the similar modes of expression and reasoning 
which occur in the Psalms and Proverbs, and by the knowledge 
which is exhibited, in chapter xxviii, and in the speech of Elihu, 
and of the Deity. The perfection of the language, the regularity 
of the structure, and the abstruse nature of the subj^t of the poem, 
&vor this opinion. It is adopted by Luther, Orotius, Doederlein, 
and others. Le Clerc, Warburton, and Stock maintain, that he 
lived about the time of the Babylonish captivity. 

*' In regard to the country of the writer, there seems to be more 
ground on which to rest an opini<m. As the language of the poem 
is Hebrew, and as it is written in the style of Hebrew poetry, i. e. 
consisting of periods containing two short sentences, the latter of 
which corresponds to the former, either as synonymous with it, 0$ 
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«8 autilhetical to it« or as agreeing with it in the numher and 
position of the words, the presumption is strong, that it was written 
by a Hebrew. It is also difficult to account for its admission into 
the canon of the Jewish Scriptures on any other supposition. The 
Hebrews were jealous of their religious prerogatives. Would they 
have admitted into their sacred volume a poem written by a for- 
eigner 1 The supposition that the author travelled or resided a 
considerable time in Arabia, will account for the Arabian images 
and words contained in it. 

" Respecting the name of the author, there is of course a greater 
diversity of opinion, than about the age in which he lived. Lowth 
attributes it to Job himself ; Lightfoot and others to Elihu ; some 
of the rabbinical writers, as also Kennicott, Michaelis, and Good, 
to Moses. Dathe also inclines to thb opinion. Lather, Grotios, 
and Doederlein, are inclined to regard it as the pvoduetion of Sol- 
omon. Warburton ascribes it to Ezra.'' 

It has been generally admitted that a new translation was 
needed of this interesting book. The translation contained in 
our bibles is indeed one of general excellence, and in parts of 
transcendant beauty. Mr. Noyes justly remarks, that " no new 
translation can, or ought to succeed, which does not essentially 
resemble it, in language and style." Since the time, however, 
when the translation in our bibles was prepared, great advances 
have been made in sacred philology. The labors of critics, lexi- 
cographers, and travellers, in the East, have thrown much light 
on all parts of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and in no book, perhaps, 
was such additional light more wanted, than in the Book of Job. 

Mr. Noyes, in the present translation, has aimed at combining 
the fruits of the labor of the learned in sacred literature, as far as 
they relate or can be applied to the Book of Job. He has pre- 
sented the public with a version of this highly mteresting portion 
of Scripture, the basis of which is laid in the former received 
translation, but into which have been incorporated, with a judicious 
selection, the most important suggestions of the critics, lexicogra- 
phers, and divines, which have been made since the received 
version of the Bible was promulgated. 

We have given the version oi Mr. Noyes a careful perusal, 
and examined the notes which he has subjoined to it. We do 
not consider this to be the place, nor feel ourselves qualified, to 
enter into a critical examination of the grounds for every change, 
which Mr. Noyes has adopted in the more difficult passages; but 
to the general ability, fidelity, good sense, and good taste, with 
which he has executed his task, we bear willing and ample testi- 
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iDony. We regard the volume as a specimen of superior schol- 
arship. Entitled as it is to the attention of the critic and the 
biblical student, it will be not less, perhaps we should say still 
more, interesting to the^ unlearned reader of the Scriptures. 
Several passages, before presenting scarce any or a highly per- 
plexed meaning, appear in this translation in an inteUigible form ; 
and the whole book is distributed into an arrangement calculated 
to render it intelligible, as well in its great divisions, as in its indi- 
vidual parts. We cannot, in contemplating the success of this 
essay, suppress the wish, that Mr. Noyes might find encourago> 
ment, to extend his labors to other portions of the sacred volume. 
As specimens of the work selected almost at random, we 
would present the following, in comparison with the correspond- 
ing passages in the received text. 



CHAPTER XI. 



8 



AmirDXD VZRSIOlf . 

Canst thou seardi out the secret 

couiuels of God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty 

to perfection ? 
Tis hii^ as heaven, what canst 

thou So ? 
Deeper than hell, what canst thou 

Imow ? 
9 The measure thereof is longer than 

the earth. 
And broader than the sea. 

10 If He apprehend, and hind, and 

bring to trial, 
Who snail oppose hira ? 

11 For he knoweth the unrighteous ; 
He seeth iniquity, when they do 

not observe it 

12 But vain man will be wise, 
When the wild ass's colt becomes 

a man. 
18 If thou prepare thy heart. 

And stretch out thy hands towards 
him; 

14 If thou put away iniquity fivm thy 

hand, 
And let not wickedness dwell in 
thy habitation, 

15 Then shalt thou lift up thy face 

without spot ; 
Yea, thou shalt be steadfast, and 
have no fear. 

16 For thou shalt forget thy misery. 
Or remember it as waters, that have 

passed away. 



COMMOir VKKSIOH. 

7 Canst thou by searching find out 
God? Canst thou find out the Al- 
mi^ty unto perfection ? 

8 It is as hirii as heaven; what 
canst thou do? deeper than hell ; what 
canst thou know ? 

9 The measure thereof is longer 
than the earth, and broader than uie 
sea. 

10 If he cut off, and shut up, or 
gather togedier, then who can hinder 

11 For he knoweth vain men ; he 
seeth wickedness also; will he not 
then consider it ? 

12 For vain man would be wise, 
though man be bom like a wild ass's 
colt. 

IS If thou prepare fhine heart, and 
stretch out thine hands toward him ; 

14 If iniquity be m fhine hand, put 
it far away, and let not wickedness 
dwell in thy tabernacles. 

15 For then shalt thou lift up thy 
face without spot; yea, thou shalt be 
steadfast, and shalt not fear ; 

16 Because thou shalt forget fhy 
misery, and remember it as waters 
that pass away : 
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17 Thy life shall be brighter than the 

noon day ; 
Now thon art in darkness, thou 
shalt then be as the morning. 

18 Thou shalt be secure, because there 

is hope ; 
Now thou art disappointed, diou 
shah then rest in safety. 

19 Thou shalt lie down, and none 

shaD make thee afraid ; 
And many shall make suit unto Aee. 
ao But the e^es of the wicked shall 

be wearied out ; 
They shalt find no refuge ; 
Their hope is but a breath. 



COMMOir VBRSIOir. 

17 And thine age shall be clearer 
than the noon day ; thou shalt sliine 
forth, thou shalt be as the morning. 

18 And thou shalt be secure, be- 
cause there is hope ; yea, thou shalt 
dig about diee, and thou shalt take thy 
rest in safety. 

19 AIno thou shalt lie down, and 
none shall make thee afhiid ; yea, 
many shall make smt unto thee. 

20 But the eyes of the wicked shall 
fail, and they (Aial! not escape, and 
their hope shall be as the giving up of 
the ghost. 



The following passage is of a di&rent character. 



CHAPTER XL. 



AMENDED TERSION. 

15 Behold the riverhorse, which I 

have made, as well as thyself; 
He feedeth on grass like the ox. 

16 Behold, what strength is in his 

loins! 
And what vigor in the mnsdes of 
his belly ! 

17 He bendeth his tail, like the cedar. 
And the sinews of his thighs are 

twisted together. 

18 His bones are pipes of brass. 
And his limbs are bars of iron. 

19 He is chief among the works of 

God, 
He that made him, gave him his 
scythe. 

20 For the mountains supply him with 

food, 
Where all the beasts of the field 
play. 

21 He reposeth otider the lote-trees ; 
In the covert of reeds, and in the 

fens. 

22 The lote-trees eover him with their 

sliadow. 
And the wiBows of the brook com- 
pass him about. 
2S Hie stream oveiHowedk, bttt he 
fleeth not ; 
He is unmoved fhoogfa the Jordan 
rush against his mouth. 
24 Can one take him by open force, 
Or pierc« hi* mm with a snare ? 



COMMON VERSION. 

15 Behold now behemoth, which I 
made with thee ; he eateth grass as an 
ox. 

16 Lo now, his strength is in his 
loins, and his force is in the navel of 
his belly. 

17 He moveth his tail like a cedar ; 
the sinews of hb stones are wrapped 
together. 

18 His bones are as strong pieces of 
brass ; his bones are Uke bars of irOtt. 

19 He is the chief of the ways of 
God ; he that made him can make his 
sword to approach unto htm. 

20 Surely the mountains bring him 
forth food, where aU the beasts of the 
field play. 

21 He heth under the shady trees, 
in the covert of the reed, and fens. 

22 The shady trees cover him with 
their shadow ; the willows of the 
brook compass him about 

28 Behold he diinketh op a river, 
and hasteth not ; he trusteth that he 
can draw up Jonlatt tsto his moutli. 

24 He taketh it with his eyes; his 
nose pierceth tbiongh snares. 



TOL. II. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



AMEKOED TEKSXOlf . 

1 Canst thou draw forth the levia- 

than widi a hook. 
Or press down his tongue with a 
cord? 

2 Canst thou put a rope into his nose, 
Or pierce his cheek with a ring ? 

8 Will he make many intreaties to 
thee? 
Will he speak soft words to thee ? 

4 Will he make a covenant with thee, 
That diou mayest take him as thy 

servant for ever ? 

5 Wilt thou play with him as with a 

bird? 
Or wOt thou bind him for thy 
maidens ? 

6 Will thv companions make a feast 

over him? 
Will they divide him among the 
merchants ? 

7 Canst thou fill his skin with barbed 

irons, 
Or his head with fishspears ? 

8 Do but lay thy hand upon him^ — 
Thou wilt never remember the 

batUe ! 

9 Behold, his hope is vain ! 

Is he not cast down at the veiy 
sight of him? 

10 None b so fierce that he dare stir 

him up. 
Who then is he» that can stand 
before me ? 

11 Who hath done me a favor, that I 

should repay him ? 
Whatever is under the whole heav- 
en is mine. 

12 I will not be silent concerning his 

limbs. 
And his strength, and the beauty 
of his armor. 
18 Who can remove his garment i 
Who will approach his jaws ? 

14 Who will open the doors of his 

&ce? 
The rows of his teeth are terrible. 

15 His pride is in his strong bucklers. 
Which are united with each other 

as with a close seal. 

16 One is fitted to another. 

So that no air can come between 
Aem. 



COMMON VERSION. 

1 Canst thou draw out leviattian 
with an hook ? or his tongue with a 
cord which thou lettest down ? 

2 Canst thou put a hook into hi» 
nose ? or bore his jaw throu^ with a 
thorn? 

3 Will he make many supplications 
unto thee ? will he speak soft words 
unto thee ? 

4 WUl he make a covenant with 
thee ? wiltthou take him for a servuit 
for ever ? 

5 Wilt thou play with him as with 
a bird ? or wilt thou bind hiii^ fer thy 
maidens ? 






6 Shall the companions make a banr 
ouetof him ? shall they part him among 
tne merchants ? 

7 Canst thou fiU his skin with barb- 
ed irons? or his head with fish speax^ 

8 Lay thine hand upon Mm, remem- 
ber the battle, do no more. 

9 Behold, the hope of him is in vain ; 
shall not one be cast down even at the 
sight of him ? 

10 None is so fierce that dare stir 
him up ; who then is able to stand 
before me ? 

11 Who hath prevented me, that I 
should repay him ? Whatsoever is un- 
der the whole heaven b mine. 

12 I will not conceal his parts, nor 
his power, nor hb comply pn>portion>. 



IS Who can discover the fiice ci 
hb garment? Or who can come to 
him with hb double bridle ? 

14 Who can open the doors of hb 
iace ? hb teeth are terrible round 
about. 

15 His scales are hb pride, shot op 
together, as with a close seal. 

16 One is so near to another, that 
no air can come between them. 
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17 They cleave &st to each other. 
They are compact, and cannot he 

sepaiated. 

18 When he sneezeth, the light spark- 

leth. 
And his eyes are like the eyelids 
of the morning. 

19 Out of his mouth eo firebrands. 
And sparks of fire leap forth. 

20 From his nostrils issueth smoke, as 

from a seething pot, or caldron. 

21 His breath kindleth coals ; 

And a flame issueth from his mouth. 

22 In his neck dwelleth Strength, 
And Terror danceth before mm. 

28 The muscles of his flesh are com- 
pacted together ; 
They are firm upon him, and can- 
not be moved. 
M His heart is as hard as a stone ; 
Yea, as hard as the nether millstone. 



coMMOir vs&sxoir. 

17 They are joined one to another, 
they stick together, that they cannot 
be sundered. 

18 By his neesings a lif^t doth 
shine, and his eyes are like the eyelids 
of the morning. 

19 Out .of his mouth go burning 
lamps, and sparks of fire leap out. 

20 Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, 
as out of a seethins pot or caldron. 

21 His breath nndleth coals, and a 
flame soeth out of his mouth. 

22 in his neck remaineth strength, 
and sorrow is turned into joy before 
him. 

23 The flakes of his flesh are joined 
together ; they are firm in themselves; 
they cannot be moved. 

24 His heart is as firm as a stone ; 
yea, as hard as a piece of the nether 
millstone. 



Our limits permit us to make but a single additional extract, 
containing Mr. Noyes's version of the famous passage in the 
nineteenth chapter of Job. 



AMElfDED VERSIOir. 

O that my words were now writ- 
ten.' 

O that they were inscribed in a 
register ! 
24 That with an iron pen, and with 
lead, 
They were engraven upon the rock 
for -ever! — 
26 Yet I know that my Vindicator 
liveth. 
And will stand up at length on the 
earth; 

26 And although with my skin this 

body be wasted away. 
Yet in my flesh shall I see God. 

27 Yea, I shall see him my friend ; 
My own eyes, and not another's, 

shall behold him ; 
For this my soul panteth within me. 



coMMOir VEHsioir. 
28 O that my words were now writ- 
ten ! oh that they were printed in a 
book ! 

24 That they were graven with an 
iron pen and lead, in tiie rock for ever ! 



26 For I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth. 

26 And though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God ; 

27 Whom I shall see for myself, 
and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another ; though my reins be consum- 
ed within me. 



On this passage a learned note may be found on page 63, 
which deserves the attention of the reader. 

We ought, in general, to say that the notes contain an ample 
fund of happy illustration. They are at once learned and judi- 
cious ; at times unfolding the sense, and at other times illustrating 
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the poetical beauties of the original. There is scarce any re- 
dunaancy on the part of the author, ahhoiigh exercised in a spe^ 
cies of compilation, to which there are no limits but such as a 
vrriter may choose to impose on himself; and where there is 
every temptation to difiuseness, digression, and ostentatious dis- 
play of learning. 

1« conclusion, we observe, that he must have been many 
years a diligent and successful student of the Scriptures, who can 
go through this little vokiine, without being instructed and grati- 
fied. 



.^jnerica : or a General Survey of the Political Sihiation of the 
several Powers of the Western Continent^ wiih Conjecttares on 
their future Prospects. By A Citizen of the United 
States, Author of *' Europe," be. Philadelphia. Carey 
&; Lea. 1827. 8vo. pp. 364. 

No speculations are less satisfactory than those which relate 
exclusively to the future condition of the world ; and many men 
in real life, as well as Cato in the play, have found reason to be 
weary of ^' conjectures,*' however plausible in themselves or con- 
fideotiy advanced by their authors. There are other meny who 
delight in si>biimating their own imaginations and those of others, 
by splendid visions of the future, and who seem to think their 
minds and hearts are profitably exercised, whiie tfaey are utter- 
ing or listening to magnificent predictions ; and in this sort of 
well doing tiiey are never weary. According to this diversity of 
temperament will usually be the different reception given by dif- 
ferent readers to new works of a prophetic strain. Some will 
believe all that they wish to be true, hope and opinion being one 
and indivisible with them. Others distrust all favorable etnd 
cheerful anticipations, their fears and ti^ir faith being indissolubly 
uaited. An author, therefore, who attempts to lift the veil of 
futurity, and who would guard against being chagrined by a par- 
tial and moderate acclamation in his favor, will always do wise- 
ly to consider that '' prophesying serveth not for them that believe 
not, but for them which believe," and that there are divers ways in 
which belief and unbelief are produced, besides tiiat of a thorough 
and ioipartial exatohiation of evidence. We gjeally nnsuidge, if 
the author of the vokirae before us has given this constderation 
Hb proper weight ; and we therefore suspect that the reputauoa 
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of his book will by no means satisfy bis wishes, or answer bis 
expectatioos. We doubt not that the exercise of writing it was, 
as be asserts, in itself a pleasure to him ; and we give him equal 
credit for his declaration that the flattering image, which he has 
presented of the present situation and future prospects of the 
United States, was drawn for the purpose of showing tl)e inesti- 
mable worth of their political institutions ; and that he has repre- 
sented our government as occupying a lofty station among the 
leading powers of the world, with a view of impressing upon the 
minds of our rulers and of the nation, the deep responsibility un- 
der which they act, in consequence of the immense influence 
which is necessarily attached to their position. It is. neverthe- 
less, a very plab truth, tliat the tendency of n' book is not always 
to be ascertained by the writer's motives, and that its effect may 
be directly tlie reverse of his intentions. Writers are as liable 
as other men to strange errors of judgment, and to blind and 
ridiculous partialities for their own o&pring ; and readers are as 
intractable and perverse, as proud and conceited as other men, 
whether writers, or unable either to write or read. 

We mean not, however, to speak censoriously of this autlior's 
panegyric on oor country and all tliat pertains to it ; because, as we 
stated on a former occasion, we have lio disposition to be skeptical 
about this comfortable view of our aflairs, and also because he 
has, in our judgment, succeeded better than most other writers, 
who have attempted a similar strain, in avoiding those flagrant 
extravagances, whidi shock the taste of our own well educated 
and sober citizens, and justly provoke the derision of foreigners. 
Still, for tlie reasons which we gave in a late notice of Mr. Whar- 
ton's Discourse, and in which we are daily confirmed, we should 
be willing to exchange some of the declamations on our great- 
ness, which we find in this volume, for a discussion of our politi- 
cal duties and dangers. To this laUer, and, as we hold, more 
Ireful task, Wie author of <^ America " is surely not incompetent ; 
and we sboukl especially rejoice to see firom his pen a convincing 
proof tliat any administration of our government can sustain itself 
during a protracted war of its own waging, when heavy direct 
taxation sirall become the indispensable means. He knows full 
well tliat a most fortunately opportune peace in 1815, prevented 
Mr. Madison's administration from making proof of the strength 
of our government on this important point. We do not deny its 
strengtli, but we do deny that it has yet been shown in a manner 
U> warrant the confident assertion sometimes made — ^tfaat experi- 
ment has proved our government to be sufliciently strong to en- 
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counter unhurt all the shocks to which it will probably ever be 
subjected. It is too early to assert this with truth. We trust it 
will never be too late. 

We insert tlie table of " Contents " prefixed to this volume, 
and will endeavour to give some account of the matter of each 
chapter. 

Chap. i. Position of America and of the United States in the 
general political system. 

Chap. ii. Brief review of the principal events of the last five 
years. 

Chap. iii. United States of America. — Form and spirit of their 
political institutions. 

Chap. iv. The United States of America. — Internal situation 
and policy. 

Chap. v. Spanish America. — Political condition of the new 
states. 

Chap. vi. European colonies in America. 

Chap. vii. Foreign policy of the two Americas. 

Chap. viii. International relations of the two Americas. — Con- 
gress of Panarai. 

Chap. ix. Fiftieth Anniversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Death of Messrs. Adams and Jefferson. 

Chap. X. Conclusion. — Prospects of the future situation of 
America, and its influence on the fortunes of the world. 

In the first chapter, the writer summarily describes the position 
of tliis continent in the general political system of Christendom, 
and represents this system as consisting of three great divisions ; 
the continent of Europe, with its dependencies ; the British em- 
pire ; and our western hemisphere. Each of these divisions, he 
supposes, is organized and held together by a distinct political 
pnnciple ; that this principle, on the continent of Europe, is that 
of arbitrary government ; in America, that of popular govern- 
ment, or liberty ; and that the British empire, standmg p(£tically 
as well as geographically at a middle point between the two con- 
tinents, is, to a certain extent, under llie influence of both these 
principles — but that the present inclination, both of the govern- 
ment and of the people, is in favor of liberty. The internal poli- 
cy of the several sections of this system is described as essentially 
affected by the operation of the principles that respectively pre- 
vail in each. Thus, the eflfect of arbitrary government on the 
continent of Europe, is to discourage industry, and to produce a 
torpor in the body politic ; while the opposite principle, which 
prevails in this country, leads to univenral activity, and, conse- 
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quently, prosperity ; and, finally, England, enjoying some of 
the advantages of the liberal principle, and experiencing some of 
the inconveniences of the arbitrary one, is exposed, more than 
either of the others, to the peculiar evil of a constant and standing 
collision of opposite parties. 

The writer's dread of the power of Russia is suU as great, 
we might say as feverish, as when he published his *' Europe." 
He says that the history of die last century, and even a glance at 
the map of the world, shows '' bow completely the west of Europe 
is crushed beneath the giant mass of this political Colossus;" 
that the former leading powers in the continental system, such as 
France, Austria, and Prussia, have lost not only their rank, but 
virtually their independence, by the overwhelming predominance 
of this new rival ; and that the natural termination of the events 
now in progress is the union of the whole continent into one mili* 
tary monarchy. He predicts that ^' Great Britain, while she 

E reserves her colonial empire, will maintain her independence at 
ome, and her rank as a first-rate power ; but when she loses 
her foreign possessions, and the sceptre of the ocean, which wiH 
go with them, she must also lose her importance, and sink into a 
dependency of the neighbouring contment." There are several 
other passages in the volume, in which the downfall of Great 
Britain is rather confidently announced ; but we find that this 
catastrophe is postponed, in one part of the book, to a more di^ 
tant day than we had been led to suppose the author anticipated. 
He there states his behef that she will maintain her power, with- 
out material diminution, *^ for two or three centuries to come." 
We trust that the organization of the ereat consolidated military 
monarchy of the continent will be deferred to an equally distant 
period. Meanwhile, "Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States aro" declared to be " the three prominent and first-rate 
powers in the civilized and christian world." 

The principal events of the last five years, which are set forth 
in the second chapter, and which the author believes will here- 
after exercise a vast influence on the fortunes of the human race, 
aro the emancipation of South America ; the acknowledgment of 
their independence by the United States and England ; and the 
overthrow of the Spanish constitution by the military power of 
France, " acting under the influence, one might abnost say, the 
compulsion of Russia." 

During this short period, the new political system, of which 
the oudine is traced in the first chapter, assumed, (or the first 
time, the form which the writer says " it is likely to wear lor 
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centuries to come." This is perhaps the most animated, if not 
the most instructive, part of the volume. The movements of the 
French cabinet in regard to the affairs of Spain are exposed with 
as much clearness as the subject allows, and the motives by 
which the leading French statesmen were finally induced to make 
an attack on that ill-starred country, are very plausibly and in- 
geniously expounded. 

The acknowledgement by England of the independence df 
the new governments of America is regarded by the author as 
one of the most important political measures of modern times. 
*^ It completely established,'^ he thinks, '* the alienation of Great 
Britain from the continental alliance— gave that power a distinct 
and independent posidon in the world — and confirmed for ever, 
beyond a possibility of doubt, the emancipation of South A- 
merica. This single stroke of policy, therefore, completed the 
developement of the new political system, in all its three great 
divisions." To this measure he supposes Great Britain was in- 
duced, if not compelled, by the unavoidable necessities of her 
situation at the ckise of a thirtv years' war, when she must have 
sunk into the rank of a secondary power, unless she had seized 
this opportunity of taking a new stand in the political system of 
Europe and the world. We are chiefly indebted for this great 
measure and its results, the writer declares, ^^ to the ascendancy 
in the British cabinet of the powerful and generous mind of Mr. 
Canmng," whom he has characterized with elegance, and con*^ 
trasted with Lord Casdereagh. We greatly doubt the justice of 
the sketch here given of the latter statesman, and are not inclined 
prematurely to exult for our own country in the prospect that her 
interests are to be materially benefited by Mr. Canning's admin'- 
istration. 

We regret to see the following sentence at the close of a fine 
passage respecting the policy of England under the auspicious 
entrance of Mr. Canning into her cabinet. 

" In the gratitude we feel for these signal benefits conferred 
upon the whole human race, and especially upon our own country 
and continent, we may venture to forget our old quarrel with him 
for his ill-timed jest upon the embargo ; more especially as we 
have had a prettv serious revenge upon him for it, at Plattsbnrgfa, 
Erie, and New Orleans." p. 54. 

Such remarks as this can be pardoned only in consideratbn of 
the generous and magnanimous spirit which the writer displays in 
other instance* in which he speaks of the advocates of liberal 
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principles, dud the founders of free institutions, even in cases 
where a proposed deduction from their merits would not have 
been justly offensive. 

In a review of passing events, the writer deems the recent 
death of the emperor of Russia as entitled to notice. This event, 
be says, had well nigh overturned the new political i^stem of 
Christendom. It will occur to most readers, that if, durhig the 
last five years, a single event of this character gave so heavy a 
shock to this new political system as to threaten its destruction, it 
is not wholly improbable that before ^' centuries to come^' have 
elapsed, some other events may change the form of that system, 
which the writer, notwithstanding seems to have no doubt *^ it is 
likely to wear " for such an indefinite period. 

The character of the late emperor Alexander is sketched with 
considerable' skill and ability, and we would gladly insert it in our 
pages, if our limits would permit. We have not had precisely 
the same notions concerning his character and policy which this 
writer entertains, but we are not disposed to quarrel witli the 
portrait, since we had not the most accurate means of nicely 
surve)ang the original. 

The author next takes a survey of the various elements (hat 
compose the constitution of this country, in the large and proper 
accqitation of the term ; that is, not only the written charter of 
the United States, but also those of the twenty-four states ; the 
statutes of Congress and of those states ; the common law of the 
land, in its various branches ; the civil and canon law ; the law 
of nature and nations ; and, as a sanction to the whole, the truths 
of natural and revealed religion. " The main-spring of our polit- 
ical machine," he asserts, " to which all others are subordinate 
and secondary, is the sovereignty of the people ; " and this sove- 
reignty is exercised through two great elementary principles — 
the representative and the federative. The distribution of pro- 

Eerty in our country is said so far to correspond with the distri- 
ution of formal political rights, that it gives them effect and 
entire security ; and the conformity of our institutions to the con- 
dition of our society is such as to afibrd the cheering belief that 
our present form of government will maintain its stability ** for 
centuries to come.'* 

A summary history is given of the adoption of the old confed- 
eration, and of the present constitution, and a deserved eulogy is 
pronounced on the eminent men who contributed to found our 
civil government. 

We believe the writer has given to Samuel Adams the credit 
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of an anecdote that belongs to General Joseph Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania. There can be no doubt that Adams would have said 
tnat the king of England was not rich enough to buy him — but 
we never heard that he had any occasion to make this declara- 
tion. General Reed had. 

In speaking of the founders of our government, the writer says, 
on page 90, 

" They took things as they found them, like men of sound 
practical sense as they were ; and the old confederation, defective 
as it afterwards proved to be, nevertheless justified their discr^ 
tiofit and carried us nobly through the revolutionary war" 

Surely page 92 is too near for us to find the following sen- 
tence ; yet there it is. 

" The improvement introduced by the adoption of the present 
constitution, was therefore nothing less than the substitution of 
order for anarchy, and of the best of all governments for no govern- 
ment at aJV' 

There are other instances, in which a determination to make 
the best of every thing as h^ passes, has betrayed him into equally 
unfortunate inconsistencies. 

In the fourth chapter of this work, there is a discussion of the 
subject of encouraging manufactures in our country, by means of 
what the author calls remedial legislation. We profess to be 
friendly to the increase of our manufactures ; but our judgment 
has never yet been brought to approve of bounties, restrictions on 
importations, et hoc genus omne of devices to foster their artificial 
growth. It certainly is not compatible with the leading and most 
salutary principle of our government, which, in almost all other 
instances, gives full latitude to individual action, as far as con- 
sistent with the public safety. On great emergencies, this prin- 
ciple may very properly be made to yield to temporary interrup- 
tion. But we hold that any business, which will not support itself, 
under the ordinary course of afiairs, without levying contributions 
on those who are engaged in other branches, cannot be pursued 
with profit to the country, and ought not to be encouraged. In 
our opinion, the manufacturers of our country will never enjoy a 
firm and healthy prosperitv until they deprecate rather than solicit 
the '* remedial legislation of Congress. 

The following passage not only shows why manufactures have 
not fionrished here in proportion to the success of agriculture 
and commerce, but also proves, to our understanding, £at it has 
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heretofore been for the interest of the country that they should 
not thus flourish. 

<' The British colonies, that now form this republic, had been 
established and had flourished for a century and a half, at the pe- 
riod of the separation, and ample time had thu^ been afforded for 
the ^owth of manufacturing industry ; but the system on which 
they were governed, ordained and enforced a rigid monopoly in 
favor of the products of the mother country, and absolutely prohib- 
ited all manufactures whatever in the colonies. Hence the enter- 
prise and . industry of the people were wholly directed to the culti- 
vation of the earth, and the exchange of its products for the fabrics 
of England. It is only, therefore, within the last half century that 
the general causes which regulate the economical situation of a 
country, have had opportunity to produce their natural effect in 
ours ; and during the greater part of even this period, the political 
condition of the world has imposed an effective check upon the 
growth of manufactures, nearly as complete as that created by the 
previous colonial restrictions. While the war of indepeudenoe 
lasted, the country was of course in a state of disorder, and no 
progress could be made in any branch of industry. Several years 
of peace elapsed, before the people recovered from the impoverish- 
ment and exhaustion produced by the struggle, and after reforming 
and finally settling the government, began to find opportunity to 
attend to business. The new disposable capital, created precisely 
at this time, by the funding of the national debt, gave a great im- 
pulse to industry, and a rapid progress would naturally have taken 
place in domestic manufactures. Just at this period, however, the 
war broke out in Europe, and threw into, the hands of our mer- 
chants a monopoly of the carrying trade of the world. The new 
capital created by the fiinding of the debt, was also principally in 
their possession ; and it was a matter of course, under these cir- 
cumstances, that they should employ it in extending their opera- 
tions, in the branch of industry to which they were accustomed. 
They accordingly entered, with prodigious activity and enterprise, 
into the field of commercial speculation which was thus opened to 
them, and most of them realized very large and rapid profits. No 
event, perhaps, could have occurred, more fiivorable on the whole 
than this, to the industry of the country ; but the first effects of it 
were felt exclusively in commerce and agriculture ; and while this 
state of things lasted (which was up to the time of the non-inter- 
course and embargo laws), manij^actures continued, of course, in 
nearly the same quiescent state as before. The restrictive 8ystem» 
and the war with England, which followed it, discouraged com- 
merce, and gave an active spur to manufiictures, which was felt at 
once. Establishments of all kinds started op like mushrooms* 
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dtiring this short period ; but were mostly rained again, in conse* 
quence of the immense supplies thrown in, immediately after the 
peace, by the British. The distresses resulting from this check, 
cast a temporary damp upon the business, from which it has been 
since gradually and slowly recovering ; so that there has been in 
fact no period, from the first foundation of the colonies, up to the 
present day, or at least to the last five or six years, in which there 
has not been some powerful political cause, constantly exercising 
an influence against this particular branch of industry. Under 
these circumstances, it is just as natural that manufactures should 
not have flourished among us, as it would have been singular, if 
there had been nothing extraordinary to prevent them. It is, 
therefore, I imagine, to these, and not to economical causes, as 
some have supposed, that we ought to attribute the low state of 
our domestic fabrics. It is true, that the wages of labor are higher 
with us, than in Europe ; but this circumstance, which operates 
with equal force in navigation, has not prevented us from taking 
the lead of all other nations on the ocean ; nor are the wages of 
labor at present one of the heaviest items, in the cost of the pro- 
duction of most of the articles, which we receive from Europe, and 
especially from England. The diflerence would be more thaq 
counterb«danced, in most cases, by the expense of transportation ; 
but when the political situation of a country holds out an immense 
bounty, in favor of (he investment of capitd in a particular way, it 
will necessarily take that direction, although there may be other 
modes, which would afford a real and equally sure, but smaller 
profit. 

" The political causes alluded to having now ceased to operate, 
we may reasonably expect an early and rapid advancement of our 
manufactures. The return of peace, although it removed the re- 
straints on foreign commerce that existed during, and for some time 
previous to the war, has not restored to our merchants the monopoly 
of the carrying trade of the world. This employment, therefore, 
instead of affording opportunity for the investment of additional 
capital, will not, hereafier, occupy all that was engaged in it before. 
In the mean time, the payment of the national debt, which is now 
going on with rapidity, is constantly disengaging large amounts of 
property, which must be reinvested, in one form or another. It is 
said that, in the single city of Boston, no less than seven millions 
of dollars have been paid off in this way, in one year. As neither 
commerce nor agriculture hold out at present very flattering pros* 
pects for new investments, and as manufactures, on the other hand, 
if there be any truth in reasoning and experience, must afford large 
and constantly increasing profits, these immense sums will naturally, 
for the most part, take this direction. We find accordingly, that, 
within the last five or six years, manufactures have advanced with 
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aatonisbiog rapidity, in all the northem part of the union, and een 
pecially in New England, which will probably be, in the end, 
their principal aeat." pp. 136—140. 

In the present condilion of the United States, and especially of 
New England, we believe that the public welfare requires that a 
greater portion of industry, than heretofore, should be applied to 
manufactures. And for this very reason we believe it will be so 
applied. The holders of capital are shrewd, and if left to them- 
selves will make investments with vastly better judgment than 
their rulers can do it for them ; and quite sure we are, that they 
will never voluntarily incur extensive risks in any speculation that 
must depend on the mere good will or stability oi Congress for 
its success. Yet we find that immense sums are of late invested 
in manufacturing establishments, and we concur with the writer 
of the book before us, that it is difficult to estimate too highly the 
benefits which will result to the country from the rapid progress 
and great extension that we have now reason to expect in this 
branch of industry. We do not agree with him in all his reasons 
for directing labor as much as possible to the channels of manu- 
factures and internal commerce, but he makes one suggestion 
that conforms so exactly to views we have long cherished, that 
we cheerfully extract it. 

** The loss of population and political importance which regularly 
follows from the want of this branch of industry, is, as I have ob- 
served above, prevented with us by the great extent of our territo- 
ry, which admits of a constant extension of agriculture correspond- 
ing with the increase of population ; but this remedy brings with 
it another disease of a different kind, which should not be over- 
loolLed in a general review of this subject I mean a necessity of 
the continual emigration of the young and active part of the com- 
munity, from the settled to the unsettled parts of the country. 
Emigration breaks up the family circles, and with them the natural 
sources of happiness and virtue. It is easy, no doubt, to put a 
good face upon a thing of this kind, and when the manly New 
Englander mounts his dearborn to seek his fortune in a distant 
wilderness, he recollects that he is a son of the pilgrims, and that 
it is not for him to pretend to be homesick, or to give way to de- 
spondency. He wears his usual honest smile as he proceeds upon 
his journey, and has his characteristic joke, wherewith to entertain 
bis fellow traveller or chance companion ; but there is much faint- 
ness of heart at bottom. If in the ardor and inexperience of youth 
he had exalted his imagination with brilliant visions of some fancied 
distnnt good, and sets off in the expectation of finding an earthly 
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paradise ready planted to his hands on the banks of the Wabash or 
the Missouri, he may feel, perhaps, but little regret at the moment 
of parting. But he soon finds how much he has deceived himselC 
Could he even obtain an immediate and easy possession of all 
the abundance he expected, his golden dreams would still not be 
realized, because no advantages of fortune would ever make up to 
him for the loss of home. But this is far from being the case. 
His paradise proves to be a wilderness, inhabited by angels carry- 
ing tomahawks and scalping knives ; his castle in the air a log hut ; 
and his lot for life unremitted labor, ill health, and severe privation. 
It is impossible to imagine (under a good government) a more di& 
ficult existence than the one he leads. In the midst of all this he 
finds t*hat he has left his heart behind him. His firiends at home^ 
on the other hand, are not slow in discovering that he has taken 
theirs with him. If only one were missed out of a large family, 
the loss might be borne ; but when Joseph is not, and Simeon is 
not, and they take away Benjamin also, the case grows serious; 
and however the aged parents too, on their side, may assume an 
aspect of indifference, and go tranquilly about the business of life, 
they feel internally, as the patriarch said, that all these things are 
against them. The sacrifice is nothing less, on both sides, than 
that of the whole charm and beauty of existence. Nothing can 
ever make up to either party for the loss of those relations, which 
were endeared to them by the recollections of childhood and youth, 
and were intended by nature as the proper corrective of the many 
bitter drops that are mingled in our mortal cup, even when best 
tempered. Nothing can replace to the young the associations that 
surround the venerable beings to whom they are indebted for life, 
and who watched over them in their helpless infancy. Still less 
can any earthly substitute compensate the old for the absence of the 
grateful care and attention of their children. Those of us who 
have been abroad for comparatively short periods, and with the 
cheering prospect of return constantly before us, could give some 
account of the misery of these separations. What then must it 
be when they are perpetual ? Nor let it be thought that these 
considerations are of too refined an order, to be applicable to the 
concerns of common life and to the feelings of the mass of the peo- 
ple. Men in this respect are all alike. Natural affection is as 
pure and as strong (to say the least) in the poor man's dwelling 
as in that of the rich. It is the only compensation which the for- 
mer has for the supposed advantages of the latter, but it is one 
which, if enjoyed, is suflicient. It is the principle of goodness, 
aAd without goodness (as Lord Bacon says) man is a busy, mis- 
chievous, wretched being, no better than the vermin. It is the 
internal fountain of all true happiness, and when this fails or 
throws up bitter waters, there is no remedy left but religion— that 
is, deaths 
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" These unpleasant results are remedied in a great measure, by 
the establishment of domestic manufactures. They are the naturu 
absorbents of the increase of population which naturally takes 
place under a good government. They check, at once, all emi- 
gration to distant parts. The family circles remain unbroken, and 
the happiness and virtue of the people unimpaired. Every suc- 
ceeding generation obtains, with an equal amount of labor, a more 
abundant supply of the means of subsistence than the preceding 
one, and life is of course growing constantly easier and easier to 
all from year to year. The arts are steadily improving ; and this 
by an internal process, that brings with it no danger of the intro- 
duction of foreign tastes and opinions. The society enjoys the 
natural benefit of a good government, and finds itself in a state of 
progress and expansion, corresponding with the condition of growth 
in S\e human bodv, and attended like that with an active move- 
ment and a sort of joyous exultation, that seems in both cases to 
pervade and animate the system. A community thus situated, will 
naturally in time enlarge its geographical limits ; but this process 
will take place slowly and gradually, so as not to produce any vio- 
lent interruption in the individual relations between the members, 
and of course without the unpleasant consequences that arise fi-om 
emigration to distant parts. Such are the effects of an extension 
of domestic manufactures, proportional to that of the other branch- 
es of industry ; and it is therefore a great pleasure to me to be able 
to add, that such appears to be the condition to which the United 
States are now rapidly approaching." pp. 155—159. 

It is as certain as any future event, that New England will de- 
crease in comparative wealth, comfort, and population, unless 
manufactures enable her to maintain her present relative standing 
in the union. All the " internal improvements " of the other 
states tend to render the agriculture of New England less profit- 
able. The superior soil of some other portions of the country, 
and the greater facility with which the same crops can be obtain- 
ed, — the ease, despatch, and cheapness of transporting those 
crops to New England, and the consequent low price at which 
they can be furnished, compared with the labor and expense of 
raising them there, have already been perceived, and will con- 
tmue to be more and more sensibly felt. No farmer will expend 
ten doUars in attempts to procure an equal amount of food to 
K barrel of flour, it he can purchase the barrel itself for five. 
He will direct his labor into some other channel, and thus endea- 
vor to save half the avails of it. We barely hint at these things, 
for we have not room to discuss them at length. The inference 
seems very plain, from the facts and principles to which we thus 
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merely allude, that industry must 4flke some ilew dif ^km in New 
England, or cease to obtain its accustomed reward. In mano^ 
factures we believe much of it cati be profitably employed, and 
that the residue will then retain its old course with Its former suc- 
cess. But we do not discern why commerce should be straight- 
ened, and the business of other sections of the country shocked, 
for the purpose of an artificial encouragement of manufacturing 
establishments. We believe they will better flourish, and the 
interests of the whole country be better promoted^ by permitting 
them to find their own level, than by erecting any legal barriers 
and mounds to force their direction. 

It cannot be too deeply regretted, that the subject of protecthig 
manufactures should ever be brought before our national legisla- 
ture in such an unnatural connexion with other affairs, as to ob- 
struct a free suffiage on that single point. Nor can we omit to 
reprehend the indecency, as we cannot but deem it, of deputing 
members of congress to the convention now sitting at Harrisburg, 
'^ for the purpose of devising and adopting measures to secure 
the enactment of a tariff of duties on foreign wool and woollen 
goods/' Are not their legislative duties paramount to all oth- 
ers i^ And with what {lecorum can they pledge themselves to a 
course of measures that require th^ unbiassed and disinterested 
judgment of those who are called ultimately to decide upon them ? 
Or what right have they voluntarily to incapacitate themselves to 
give a fair vote on quesUons in which their constituents and the 
whole country have a deep interest ? We had hoped that the 
example of the English judges, who, in 1660, held their caucusei 
vnih the king^s attorney ana solicitor^ in Serjeants Inn, prepara- 
tory to the trial of the regicides, was too indignantly reprobated 
by posterity, to be followed by the members of any deliberative 
body in the nineteenth century. We are glad to perceive that 
the distinguished representative from Delaware regards this mat- 
ter as we do. 

Qui statuit aliquid parte inaudita altera, 
jfiqaum licet statuerit, haad lequus fuit. 

From the fifth chapter we select the following judicious reflec- 
tions upon the new governments of South America. 

'* The leading principle upon which the Spanish colonies have 

Sroceeded, in organizing their political institutions, appear^ to have 
een a desire to copy, as far as possible, those of the United States. 
They have all adopted the system of representative democracy, and 
the forms in use with us of a single elective chief magistrate and 
two elective legislative bodies. They have also in general followed 
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our model in regard to the manner of choosing these fonetionaries, 
the duties that are respectively assigned them, and even their 
names. Three or four of the new states have also introduced the 
federal principle, which seems to have its partisans in some of the 
others. Where this feature exists, the resemblance is complete. 
In the others, the absence of it occasions a considerable diver- 
gence ; but even here the imitation is very direct. Brazil, also, 
with' the variatifin of its hereditary chief magistrate and senate, has 
been evidently copied from the same original, and not without a 
marked attention to the federal feature, which forms one of its 
principal peculiarities. Throughout the whole of these vast re- 
gions, it is only in Paraguay that we find the government resting 
on a wholly different basis. In that province, as far as we are ac- 
quainted with its institutions, which is very slightly, we have rea- 
son to suppose that they are the same which were established by 
the Jesuits, and which vary essentially) not only from those of the 
United States, but of every other christian country. I shall say a 
few words respecting them before I leave this subject. 

" As respects the others, however, the plan of copying directly 
and minutely, as well in their essential principles as their internal 
forms and names, the institutions of the United States, is too flat- 
tering to our national pride, not to be considered at first view as 
plausible and judicious. It must be owned, too, that the example 
of an experiment attended with such brilliant success, was certainly 
seducing ; and it would ill become me to intimate, that any other 
or better mode of proceeding could possibly have been discovered. 
We ought not, however, to be so blinded by partiality for our own 
government, or for those who have done us the honor to copy it, as 
to forget that the legislators of Spanish America, in imitating so 
closely the works of our patriots and sages, have not precisely fol- 
lowed their example. They too had successful and plausible 
models before them, and they borrowed from several of them suoh 
parts as they approved ; but they did not act upon the principle of 
copying immediately, closely, and throughout, the form of any gov- 
ernment before established. It may be said, indeed, and with 
great truth, that there was at that time no existing government so 
well fitted to serve as a pattern in legislation as ours is now ; but 
it should also be remembered, that the material virtue of a good 
constitution is its conformity to the condition of the people, who 
are to be governed by it. Now the fact that a certain form of gov- 
ernment has been attempted with extraordinary success, in one 
nation, instead of proving that it would be equally successful in all 
others, furnishes primd facte evidence that it would not ; because 
we know that hardly two nations can be mentioned, whose condition 
is not, in some important respects, materially different However 
beneficial a particular institution had been found in other countries, 
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it would be neeecMary to Moertaini belcHre it could be copied with 
safetj, that the mode of operation would be precisely similar ; and 
there is still, in this plan of legislation, the inherent danger, that 
jou can never be quite sure that your obserrationd have been com- 

{)letc and . correct ; and mistakies on these great subjects are of 
asting consequences, and often irremediable. These conaidera" 
tions are so important, that prudent men have generally thought it 
safer to adopt as the leading principle in legislation, that of main« 
taining the existing state of things ; and where alterations are 
suggested by particular circumstances, of not extending them 
much farther, either in conformity to abstract notions or fweign 
examples, than the occasion itself requires. This appears to have 
been the princi|4e that was acted upon by the founders of our in- 
stitutions. The great object of the revolution was independence, 
and the acquisition of this was considered as the proper remedy 
for the evils attending the old system. The separation from the 
mother country left, however, certain blanks in the latter, and the 
principal object of our legislators seems to have been to M these, 
in the manner corresponding most nearly with the spirit that pre- 
vailed in other parts of our institutions, and for the rest to maintain 
these institutions as they stood. They introduced a new method 
of designating the governors and councils of the several states, the 
one in use before having become impracticable, and they substitut- 
ed a new principle of union among the stateS} for the old one of a 
common allegiance to the king. In most other parts, they left 
every thing in the main as it was. Some years later, this new 
principle of union was found to be defective, and a second genera- 
tion of patriots and sages, as I have said before, introduced another ; 
but they too made no further innovations in impcnrtant matters, and 
with this improvement, the venerable fabric of our institutions was 
left once more in its primitive state. Had the legislators of Spanish 
America imitated, in this respect, the example of our statesmen, 
instead of copying their works so minutely as they have done, I 
am not sure that they would not have taken a wiser and a safer 
course* The one they have pursued would be perfectly justifiable, 
only on the supposition, that there existed a strong similarity be- 
tween the respective situations of the people in t]& two divisions 
of America ; and it is therefore reasonable to conclude, that the 
Spanish American lawgivers proceeded upon such an opinion. It 
may al^o appear presumptuous to differ from them in regard to this 
point ; but I confess that as far as we are acquainted abroad with 
the character and condition of our southern neighbours! I am not 
able to discern this striking resemblance ; and I think I see, on 
the contrary, differences in some very important matters, which 
would hardly be consistent with the easy and successful operation 
of the same institutions in both. 
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'* If we look for eitamplet at the state of pvopeity, which fcrsis, 
in all countries the most important feature in the condition of the 
people, we shall find that it was entirely different in North and 
South America. Our fathers, when they took into their hands the 
government of their country, found the property in substance 
equdly divided. They found the whole population virtually inde- 
pendent in their circumstances, enjoying the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, and possessed of the intelligence and virtue, which 
naturally accompany so advantageous a position. They also found 
them in regular and habitual exercise of extensive political rights. 
Upon this basis, it was easy to erect the fabric of a free represen- 
tative government; and it is, as I have stated in a preceding 
chapter, the conformity between the system thus established and> 
the condition and character of the pec^le, which resolve them^ 
selves ultimately into the state of property, that constitutes the real 
and substantial security which we have of the durability of our 
present institutions. In Spanish America, on the other hand, the 
property appears to have been veqr unequaily divided, and to haye 
been held exclusively, in immense masses, by a few persons. As 
a necessary consequence, the comforts of life, intelligence, and in- 
dustry, (the principle of virtue,) were diftributed in the same way, 
and the mass of population had never enjoyed or exercised any 
political rights whatever. Is it possible ^at a free and popular 
government erected on such a basis can be permanent 1 Far be 
it from me to affirm the contrary. I only say, that this basis is 
essentially differ^it from that which existed in the United States ; 
and that if the same institutions are also expedient in Spanish 
America, it must be for reasons other than those which recom- 
mended them to us. It is true that laws have been already made 
in most, or perhaps all of these new states, which provide for the 
equal division of property among all the children of the same par 
rents, and thus open the way for the gradual subdivision of the 
large masses which now exist. This is no doubt just and proper, 
supposing a popular government to be established ; but it is still 
nothing else than an attempt to reconcile and accommodate the 
state of the people to a form of government introduced in conformity 
to abstract notions or foreign examples. Now the principle adopt- 
ed by our legislators, and which is generally considered a mucH 
safer course, is to take the state of the people as you find it, and to 
regulate your form of government accordingly. In this way you 
secure, for the time being, an easy and quiet administrati<m of the 
public affairs ; and if improvements are necessary, they are subs^ 
quently introduced without much danger, under the name of laws. 
On the other hand, if the form of government is essentially at va- 
riance with the state of the people, it can never go into quiet oper- 
ation, still less become permanent ; and the ad(^tion of it is a 
mere signal and occasion for fresh revolutions.'' pp. 184—189. 
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«* It appears, therefore, rather a doabtfui point, whether the es- 
tablishment in Spanish America of governments, as popular as that 
of the United States, was a measure recommended by the charac- 
ter and condition of the people, and of course whether these gov* 
ernments are likely to be equaJly durable and successful with ours. 
The same remarks apply with the same or greater force, to the at- 
tempts which have been made or are making, to organize some of 
these states on the federal principle in imitation of our union. In 
this respect, as in the other, the legislators of the south, in copying 
the works of our ancestors, have overlooked the spirit in which 
they were executed, or rather have exhibited an entirely different 
one. The sages and patriots who framed our institutions, were 
the representatives of a number of entirely independent communi- 
ties, and, acting as such, they assumed the federal principle as a 
part of the existing state of things, which was to form the basis of 
the social fabric, and serve as the substratum for such additions as 
were necessary. They had before them some very brilliant exam- 
ples of governments arranged uk a more compact manner, and the 
general notions prevalent at that day were rather against the expe- 
diency of attempting the federal principle on a very large scale. 
Notwithstanding this, our ancestors adhered firmly to their wise 
and cautious plan of building on the existing foundations ; and 
adopted the federal principle in a form before unknown in any 
other country. Spanish America was also parcelled out into a 
number of wholly independent provinces under the names of king- 
doms and captain-generalcies. But these never seem to have con- 
templated the plan of a confederacy. A union substantially similar 
to ours, was therefore never even thought of in the south ; but 
some of these provinces have undertaken, in organizing their sepa- 
rate governments, to subdivide their territory into independent 
states, for the purpose of afterwards reuniting these states on the 
federal principle. To say that this proceeding was injudicious 
and unwise, would be premature at least, and perhaps incorrect 
It is certain, however, that it does not correspond with the conduct 
of our legislators, whom our southern neighbours apparently in- 
tended to follow. It corresponds, on the contrary, with what their 
conduct would have been, if, instead of assuming the existing di- 
visions into states, as a part of the basis on which they were to 
build, they had attempted, from deference to received opinions and 
foreign examples, to abolish this division and establish a consoli- 
dated government If the several clusters of united states which 
have been formed in Mexico, on the river La Plata, and in Upper 
Peru, present an external semblance of our union, the principles 
that led respectively to the establishment of them, are not only 
different but directly opposite ; and the case affords a singular ex- 
ample of the danger of direct imitation. To imitate directly the 
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brilliant and successfiil work of another handt is in ftct in most 
cases the surest method that can be taken of becoming an originali 
in some other much inferior in order." pp. 191 — 193. 

To these remarks are added suggestions that will find veiy 
little couQtenance in any part of our country. The author thinks 
the founders of the soudiiem republics might wisely have made 
religion an element of their new governments, and thereby have 
given them greater stability. He holds that religion is the proper 
cornerstone of every political fabric, and that the theory of the 
natural separation of church and state has no foundation in truth, 
but is one of those popular errors which become for a while uni- 
versal, from some accidental misconception, and afterwards are 
as universally rejected. The experiment is now in progress, on 
a great scale, and the result will evince, in the course of two 
generations more, whether the ordinances of Christianity, and of 
course its influence, can be maintained without any assistance 
from the civil power. 

In the chapter on " European colonies in America," it is pre- 
dicted that they must '* sooner or later follow the fortunes of the 
rest, and become, like them, m one way or another, mdependent 
of die mother continent." When the power of Great Britain 
shall decline, it is supposed her scattered possessions will assume 
an independent life. The British colonies m North America, it 
is imagined, may voluntarily connect themselves with our republic, 
and this is declared to be their true policy, in preference tq 
erecting themselves into an independent nation. 

« While, however, the British empire retains its vigor, which, as 
I observed before, may probably be for two or three centuries to 
come, its distant appendages will doubtless adhere to it ; and Ca- 
nada may perhaps be one of the last that will &11 off. It would, 
therefore, be wholly premature to enlarge upon the subject now. 
The events of future centuries may he lejfi with safety to the care 
of future generations.^* p. 211. 

If this opinion had been earlier adopted and longer retained by 
this writer, it would have greatly abridged several of the previous 
and subsequent chapters of his book. 

The Spanish West India islands, he believes, will separate 
from the mother country, at no very distant day. But he regards 
the subject as too delicate to be treated in any detail. The no- 
tice of Hayti leads him into a dissertation on the history of the 
black race, in which their pretensions to equality and even supe- 
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riority to the whites are advanced, as we oonceiye, with more 
zeal and learning than sobriety or justness. ^^ Palestine, or Ca- 
naan," says he '^ before its conquest by the Jews, is represented 
in Scripture as well as other histories, as peopled by blacks, and 
hence it follows that Tyre and her colony Carthage, the most in- 
dustrious, wealthy, and polished states of their time, were of this 
color." It would have obliged us, if a reference had been made 
to the texts of scripture in which this intelligence is contained ; 
and if the inference from it had not been deduced by an enthy- 
nieme which is more flattering to our supposed information than 
is fairly warranted by the actual state of it. 

The principles, b^ which the several divisions of tlie new po- 
litical system, described in the first chapter, are thus supposed to 
be organized and held together, are said, m the seventh^ to exer- 
cise a strong influence upon the character of the relations that ex- 
ist between them. The present existing relation between the 
continents of America and Europe, is declared to be that of real 
and eflfective hostility. The war between Spain and her former 
colonies is suppo^ to form the great question in general poli- 
tics, and the inclination manifested by the diflferent powers, in 
regard to it, to determine their relations to each other, and their 
position in the common polidcal system. Great Britain, of 
course, is now placed in a friendly attitude towards America, and 
in a hostile one towards the continent of Europe. 

We regard this as the weakest chapter in the volume. ^There 
is an attempt at wit, in a notice of some paragraphs in the French 
newspapers, on the subject of the South American revolutions 
and the European doctrines of legitimacy, but it is a sad failure ; 
and the sage advice to the Holy Alliance strikes us as borderii^ 
on the ludicrous. There is likewise too much pretension in the 
writer's remarks on neutral rights — ^free ships, and free goods, to 
suit our taste ; and besides, these subjects are not only trite and 
stale, but recent events have rendered them also comparatively 
unimportant. Willingly as we would see the author's docurines 
established, we nevertheless cannot resist the belief that bis ef- 
forts will be futile; and we should not risk our discernment 
greatly by predicting that he may yet see the United States the 
most powerful champion of a doctrine which he has heretofore 
combated with no little skill and ability. This is at least as prob- 
able asnnany of his own predictions. 

The eighth chapter contains an animated sketch of the pro- 
ceedings of our government in relation to the new republics on 
our continent, and justifies the mission to Panama, as a mere con- 
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tiQuation of the policy heretofore pursued. We are next called 
to travel on a beaten track, and we do not readily perceive any 
good reason why the jubilee of our independence, and the de- 
cease of Messrs. Adams and Jefferson, should form a topic of 
discourse in a work like this. But we are reconciled to it by 
the interest of the subject and by the manner in which it is here 
treated. The writer has not outraged taste by such execrable 
fustian as deluged the country during the last summer. He 
has written in that chaste, perspicuous, and happy style, by which 
most of his works are distinguished, and for which he merits high 
commendation. 

The proposal, towards the end of the ninth chapter, that 
Mount Vernon should be purchased by the United States and 
held as national property, and that a theatre should be established 
there to recruit the jaded spirits of our national legislators will 
excite more smiles than frowns. Such a project will probably 
not succeed " for centuries to come." 

This book concludes with a glowing picture of the future pros- 
pects of our country under the wise and happy form of govern- 
ment with which it is blessed. The unprecedented increase of 
our population dves the author an opportunity again to attack 
the doctrine of Mr. Malthus, and to insist, at some length on the 
supposed radical errors of that distinguished writer. We find no 
^* new ideas," however, on this subject. In stating the causes of 
our rapid increase, we believe too much is attributed to the form 
of our government. If food is plentiful, men will multiply fast ; 
otherwise they will not. And whether the government is mo- 
narchical or republican, the increase of population will not be 
greatly affected by it, unless it be so arbitrary and tyrannical as 
to render the possession of property insecure. The census of 
the United States shows that slaves are not a whit behind their 
masters in this matter of fruitfubess, multiplication, and replen- 
ishing the earth. How much difference does the mere form of 
government produce, in this instance f 

Dio 6t Phyllida idai habeto. 

How many additional millions would have been added to the 
Irish nation, in any given year of the last fifteen, by the introduc- 
tion of a republican constitution into that island ? 

If the volume, of which we have taken this rapid notice, was 
designed principally for the gratification of those, who love to in- 
dulge in gaudy visioAs, and to listen to unmeasured praises of 
dieir own country, " with all the privileges and appurtenances 
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thereunto belonging ; " who are more sensible of blessings than 
cautious of dangers ; who prefer declamation to argument, and 
flattery to instruction ; we doubt not it will abundantly fulfil that 
design. If it was intended to enlarge the comprehension, or 
fortify the principles of statesmen, — ^to guide sober inquirers to 
the means of augmenting their country's happiness, correcting its 
evib, or averting its perils, — ^we think that intention cannot prevail. 
If the reputation of an ingenious, spriehdy, learned, and elegant 
writer will satisfy the author, he has fairly won that reputation, 
and is entitled to its rewards. If he covets the renown of solid 
political wisdom, he must seek it from other sources. 

We cannot better characterize the book, as a whole, than by 
styling it an elegant and entertaining political romance. Of a 
great part of it, we feel no admiration, and we will feign none. 
On the residue, we have, with equal sincerity, bestowed our 
applause. 



An Address delivered at the opening of the Medical College in 
Charleston {S, C.j, on Monday^ the iSthofJ^Tovember, 1H26. 
By Stephen Elliott, LL. D. Professor of Natural Histoiy* 
8vo. pp. 23. 

The address before us is written by the audior of the justly 
esteemed work on the Botany of the southern states ; a gentle- 
man who, like Roscoe, in the midst of an occupation not gene- 
rally supposed favorable to a high degree of intellectual cultiva- 
tion, has yet found time for the successful pursuit, not only of 
his favorite scientific studies, but also of elegant literature, it is 
upon examples like this, after all, that we of the United States 
must rest the principal hopes of our future literary progress. 
Letters are not yet, and for a long time to come, vdU not be a 
separate profession in our country. Even those whose ambition 
b most ardent, and whose powers promise most, are obliged to 
content themselves with some of those modes of procuring a live- 
lihood which are connected, in some way or other, with the ordi- 
nary wants and business of mankind. This is no great evil, 
provided the incitements to literary exertion remain strong 
enough to produce that intense zeal and steady purpose without 
which excellence is never attained in any thing intellectual. 
Coleridge, in his ^* Biographia literaria,'' has left on record an 
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earnest and aflfectioDate exhortation to youthful literati, grounded 
on his own experience, never to pursue literature as a trade. 
He gives it as the conclusion drawn from a review of his own 
life, and his acquaintance with men of letters, that it may even 
be pursued with more advantage and more hope of ultimate suc- 
cess, as a collateral occupation; as a recreation, rather than a task; 
as the beloved employment of pur leisure, to which we return 
with delight, and in which we laix>r with spirits and with pleasure* 
Its fruits may thus be expected to be racy and genial, worthy of 
the mind from which they proceed, and stamped with the vigor 
instead of the lassitude of its faculties. There is one circum- 
stance which leads us to believe that this kind of application to 
literary pursuits, will, ere long, become more common among 
ourselves, as well as more earnest and intense, than at present. 
Hitherto, those who have not been satisfied with the successfuT 
exercise of a profession ; who have required some stronger 
stimulant of their faculties, and have been ambitious of some 
wider and more general distinction in the eyes of men, have ap- 
plied themselves to politics, a field which tiie institutions of our 
country set open to an immense number of competitors. Men's 
faculties are sharpened wonderfully, and their talents brought out 
prominently, by a pursuit which offers the tempting prospect of 
immediate distinction, and in which a certain degree of activity 
is commonly rewarded by at least a transient notoriety. Some 
have been fuDy successful ; — a few master spirits stamp the im- 
pression of tiieir minds on the age, and live in its history, but the 
greater number, after their short day of bustie is over, are shoul- 
dered aside by their rivals, and dismissed to disappointment and 
obscurity. It is obvious that if the same vigor of mind and per- 
severance of exertion were but employed in literary pursuits, a 
vast deal might be done. The strength of the intellectual faculties, 
instead of being wasted upon the struggles of party, and in a con- 
test for temporary, local, or personal interests (for these, after aU, 
will always mingle themselves with more important questions, 
and too often obscure them entirely), might be employed in ad- 
ding something to the stock of valuable knowledge or of innocent 
pleasure, in framing what might be laid up among the treasures 
of our language, and do us honor in the eyes of the world ; in 
raising the tone of thought and feeling in our society ; in laying, 
in short, the foundations of a literature worthy of ourselves and 
our institutions, purer and more favorable to virtue than any 
which the world has yet known. Now it is very clear that the 
opportunities of political distinction in this country do not multiply 
VOL. II. 47 
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in proportioo to the growth of the empire and the increase of 
the population. Those of a higher and more enviable kind are 
scarcely multiplied at all, while those of a local and provincial 
nature, besides being subject, in some degree to the same effect, 
grow continually more petty, obscure, and undesirable, being 
thrown into the shade by the increasing greatness and extent of 
the republic. The political arena becomes less and less capable 
of holding all who would crowd into it. The desire of fame, ob- 
structed in this path, must seek some other direction ; the super- 
abundant energy of intellect must pour itself into some other 
channel. They will naturally be turned to literature, the pursuit 
of which is encouraged by those very circumstances which dis- 
courage competition in politics ; — ^the general difiusion of know- 
ledge on the one hand, and on the other the increase of popula- 
^n, which of itself increases the number of readers. 

Such are our speculations upon this subject, and we do not 
know but they are as likely to be ful6Ued as any other prophe- 
cies concerning the destinies of our country, if they are not, 
we can only say that it will be so much the worse for us. But 
it is time to say a word of the Address. 

We are strongly disposed to recommend it as a pattern to au- 
thors of public discourses. It is the production of a man of fine 
talents and cultivated taste, writing in earnest. He speaks because 
he has something to say ; his sentences are instinct with thought ; 
he has no occasion to be ambitious of spreading his scanty matter 
over the largest space, or to labor in torturing a commonplace idea 
into the semblance of a paradox. His manner has neither that 
wearisome diffuseness which extemporaneous declaimers are apt 
to carn^ into their written composidons, nor the elaborate gaudi- 
ness of the closet rhetorician ; and, with the exception of one or 
two quaintnesses of expression borrowed from the poets, which, 
in a prose style, want the appearance of ease, it has scarcely any 
thing to criticise. The principal object of the author is to take 
advantage of the opportunity affi)rded him by the opening of the 
Medical College in Charleston, S. C, to urge upon the inhab- 
itants of that state and city the importance of building up institu- 
tions of education among themselves, of bringing the means of 
instruction to their own doors, of diffusing, in short, intelligence 
and refinement more widely among the inhabitants of that part 
of the country, by creating a domestic source from which they 
are to emanate. A notion, it seems, has prevailed in that part of 
the United States, and formerly more extensively than at present, 
that their young men could not, whatever might be the provision 
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made for their instruction, be properly educated at home. The 
author takes that view of the subject which is natural to a man of 
patriotic feelings, and which seems to us consonant to good sense. 
He thus combats this opinion. 

*' The mist is now slowly dissolving ; but are there no remnants 
of the cloud yet hovering around us ? No vestige of our former 
error — no reason to suspect that it may not be superfluous even at 
the present moment to review ancient opinions, and examine the 
accuracy of our early impressions? 

'^ * Our climate is unfriendly to health ; ' but if this is the climate 
in which our children are born and to be born, in which they are 
finally to live, why should they be estranged from its influence, 
and be exposed by this very measure to suffer from its peculiarities ? 
If our country is not fit for the habitation of civilized man, abandon 
it at once. If it is to be the abode of our children, render it, as 
far as our means permit, not only suitable for their future residence 
but for their nurture and education. Give to it all those improve- 
ments which will adapt it, not only to social and rational inter- 
course, but to intellectual pursuits. Make it, for you have the power 
to make it, the land of science as well as of courtesy and honor, 
the land of the arts as well as the home of patriotism and virtue. 

«« < Our climate is unfavorable to study.' If this is asserted in 
relation to physical influence, we should unhesitatingly deny the 
assertion. For independently of the short duration of violent heat 
in our climate, which renders the objection in itself trivial, no 
child to whom such difficulties had not been suggested, has ever 
been known to make the relaxing effects of summer a serious ob- 
stacle to study. Turn him who objects out to play, and mark 
what becomes of the appalling power of heat. All who attend to 
the employments of childhood, and youth know, that the efforts of 
parents are generally required to prevent excessive exposure, and 
if our summers are not too oppressive for active and violent exer- 
tion, can they obstruct or incommode silent and sedentary em- 
ployments ? 

"If this assertion is made with relation tomond influence, it min- 
gles with the next objection, that the habits acquired by youth are 
idle, if not dissolute, unfitting them from future exertion or future 
usefulness, and merits more serious consideration, than on this oc- 
casion can be allotted to such a discussion. It may be sufficient 
now to remark, that the habits to which these allusions are made, 
are evils not of climate, but of a particular stage or class of society ; 
a class to be found in all climates and under all governments. 
Ask in all countries, in all ages, what are and have been (I speak 
of course generally) the habits of those who, bom to hereditary 
property, to the expectation or possession of wealth, have been 
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nursed in the lap of indolgenee, trained to laxory and enjoyment ? 
Ask of our parent land if climate is necessary to rear up a tribe of 
idle, extravagant, or profligate young men 1 Can a change of 
place, or scene, or manners, efface the impressions of infancy and 
early youth ? Can a residence among those who are compelled to 
labor for their daily bread, inspire habits of industry among such 
as have never felt the same necessity ? Tell him who is brought 
up amidst scenes of luxury, amidst the constant exhibitions of 
wealth, that he in time will have to labor for his future mainte- 
nance ; even if it should be acknowledged as a speculative truth* 
he will feel it a remote, perhaps uncertain and improbable contin- 
gency. And it is under such circumstances, that the habits of 
many of our youth have been formed, and that we impute to cli- 
mate effects, which have been produced by our own manners and 
state of society ; a state of society, let me add, productive of many 
Tirtues, even if attended with some inconveniences. To form and 
establish habits of severe and laborious industry in youth, it is^ 
perhaps, an indispensable condition, that they shoiildt from infancy, 
believe labor their inevitable allotment 

*' Has experience justified our ancient opinions ? Have thoee 
whose habits were idle and inconsiderate, whose dispositions were 
unruly, whose propensities were evil, been reformed by mere 
change of scene or of society 1 We have rather cause for gratula- 
tion that of those who have been sent abroad, so many have es- 
caped from the temptati<His to which they have been exposed, and 
the uncontrolled liberty in which they have been indulged. Where 
can the youth of our country be sent, for examples of those quali- 
ties that are more excellent than knowledge itself, for integriiys 
fpr love of truth, of honor, and of virtue, for pure and elevated 
principles, rather than to their paternal homes ? Nothing then is 
wanting, but that we should give at home to our offiipring the same 
opportunities, the same inducements which they can receive 
abroad. It cannot be necessary to recall the names of our coun- 
trymen, who, even with the imperfect advantages our country for- 
merly afforded, have become distinguished in the history of our 
nation, nor of those who, under better auspices, are now rising to 
renown." fp. 4 — 7, 

After a further discussion of this question, he proceeds to in* 
quire what remains to be done by the citizens of Carolina to give 
to their children those advantages of education which they have 
been hitherto obliged to seek abroad. He argues with great 
earnestness in favor of public endowments of seminaries of in- 
struction. And indeed this kind of legislation deserves, m our 
opinion, to be distinguished from that toUy which tampers with 
iodrridual interests and employments. The principle assumed 
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by Its friends is, that a good government should so provide for 
educating and enlightening its subjects, that they may be enabled 
to understand their own interests, and then to leave them to seek 
out and pursue them. The following passage exhibits the views 
of our author on this subject. 

** I seek not, I wish not to build up fortunes for individuals at 
the public expense ; to raise up a t^ain of idle retainers around the 
footstool of government ; to create, as under old systems, the long 
catalogue of those who consume much and do nothing ; but to ap- 
ply the wealth of the country to the most ennobling uses. The 
indiscriminate saving of money is neither wisdom nor economy. 
There are objects more valuable than wealth. There are cases 
where expenditure itself is economy. How wise would be the 
conduct of that commander, who, when a fortress was about to be 
besieged, should provide neither ammunition nor provisions, lest 
they should cost money ? How wise would be the conduct of that 
government which should neglect to provide those advantages the 
improvements of the age afford ? which should neglect to place 
its country in science or in arts, in peace as well as in war, upon 
an equality with all surrounding, or with all rival nations t Mea^ 
ares, however purely pacific or intellectual — measures calculated' 
to enrol our citizens among the benefactors of human society, 
among those who have improved and elevated the human mind, 
seem generally to be the objects of vigilance and suspicion, cau- 
tiously investigated, slowly adopted. How readily have millions 
been lavished by almost every nation, every form of government, 
to desolate and destroy. How reluctantly have thousands, we 
might say hundreds, been given to secure those acquisitions for 
more important than foreign conquests or military triumphs, those 
principles which can alone render conquest or triumph of any 
value 1 

** For what creates national happiness t What constitutes na- 
tional glory 1 Is it the mere exertion of physical force ? the strug- 
gles of the animal man — the waste of human life 1 Alas ! if these 
are the elements of glory, what family of the savage Indian, what 
horde of the wandering Tartar, what tribe of the children of Ish- 
mael, what kraal or village of the Hottentot or the Ethiop would 
not be illumined by its beams 1 Where has man been found, and 
his attendant spirits have not been disorderly, rapacious, uncon- 
trollable 1 Where has man been found, and permitted regulated 
passions, tempered ambition, and intellectual dictates to guide his 
footsteps ? And yet it is only in proportion as those powers which 
distinguish him from the rest of the animal creation are exercised 
that he manifests his high station, that he assumes the rank allotted 
to him in the scale of creation. It is rational not physical man 
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that guides, and governs, and elevates, and dignifies the human 
race. It is rational not physical man that aspires to Heaven. 

** It was not Salamis, it was not Marathon or Platsa, that has 
perpetuated the name of Athens. What were the conquests or 
victories of republican Greece, to those of Attila, or Gengis, or 
Timour ? It was that illustrious race whom she reared in or at- 
tracted to her schools, her temples, her academic groves, — those 
who gave to immortality the breathings of poetry, the speculations 
of philosophy, the martial deeds of themselves, of their ancestors, 
and compatriots ; sages who extended the powers of the human 
intellect, and threw a shadowy yet enduring halo of glory around 
their country, that endears her name, her language, her fortunes, 
even to the present hour. 

'^ How greatly, then, should we feel indebted to those who, hav- 
ing the means, almost the destinies of the nation under their con- 
trol, with true patriotism and wise economy, unmindful of local or 
temporary feelings, give to their country those institutions necessary 
for the intellectual improvement of her citizens ; give to the rising 
generation those advantages which may make them worthy of 
their country. These are benefactions which posterity shall ac- 
knowledge. These are acts which will give to national character 
that lustre which no other services can bestow ; will give to patri- 
otism those motives for inculcating the love* of country, which pat- 
riotism may be proud to employ." pp. II — 13. 

After instituting some comparison between the literary oppor- 
tunities enjoyed in the part of the country where the author re- 
sides, and those of provinces in Europe possessing the same 
amount of wealth and population, he proceeds. 

"If it be said that Germany is far more populous than our 
Southern states, we reply that the disproportion in population or 
wealth is by no means in a ratio with the disproportion in our lite- 
rary establishments, and that in a district of country in the South 
larger than Germany itself, we have no one place of education that 
can, I fear, compare in its means of instruction even with the least 
of her celebrated schools. Let it not then be said that we have 
done enough. 

" Neither let it be said that these aids have not hitherto been 
required to raise up illustrious men who have exalted the character 
of the land that gave them birth, and whom that land now remem- 
bers with gratitude and respect Let not solitary examples of 
moral greatness deceive us. Even if uncommon minds, if tran- 
tfcendant talents can sometimes pierce through the darkness with 
which ignorance and neglect, and perhaps poverty, have enshroud- 
ed them ; if they sometimes burst upon an admiring or an aston- 
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ished world, awing, overpowering, consuming, these are not the 
exhibitions of genius we require. Even if these portentous visions 
prove beneficent, thej suit us not. , Their example is illusive, it 
misleads mankind. It is not the meteor fire glaring through our 
atmosphere, we wish to see, but a steady and enduring light. We 
want not in ofur system a sun dazzling and obscuring all lesser 
orbs by its refulgence, but a diffusion of similar and nearly equal 
luminaries ; like the bright firmament of night, where although 
one star may differ from another star in glory, yet no one beams 
with overpowering lustre — no one conceals the order and regular- 
ity of the system — no one interrupts or disturbs the harmony of 
the scene. 

'* Yet even in other respects these examples are deceptive. For 
it is only or principally in those cases where man is to be controll- 
ed and governed, in those cases where mental energy and sagacity 
must be promptly and vigorously exercised, that untried and un- 
trained talents have been developed. And no one doubts that 
their effects would have been greater, their influence more benefi- 
cial, if their sphere of observation had been more extended, if such 
minds had been permitted to enlarge and correct their own views 
by the example and the recorded wisdom of kindred spirits. But 
in knowledge which consists in the accumulation of observations, 
opinions, and facts, who can travel through the maze of science 
unaided and alone ? Who can dispense with the labors of those 
who have preceded him ? Who could take up as an unknown, 
unstudied work, the great volume of nature, and acquire in the 
term of human life, even our imperfect readings 1 What strength 
of mind, what sagacity, can compensate the want of collateral as- 
sistance ? What architect can build without materials ? The 
time, the talents of thousands, have for ages been devoted to sci- 
ence ; we should be acquainted with all of their discoveries, we 
should be placed on the same elevated level with our contempora- 
ries, before we can join advantageously or fairly in their efforts, 
and become companions in their triumphs ; before we can accu- 
rately determine what portions of the great fabric of science are 
imperfect or defective, what portions invite our researches ; in 
what sections exertion and attention are wanting, where they 
would be superfluous. 

" In these labours the lofty and aspiring mind of man delights 
to engage, whether stimulated by interest or curiosity, or excited 
by an ardent desire to look beyond himself, to understand the laws 
and arrangement of that system to which he finds himself con- 
nected, to converse with wisdom, to become familiar with the 
manifestations of power, to view with an eye of intelligence as 
well as admiration the unfailing exhibition of beauty, magnificence^ 
and order. 
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** It is in employmenU and in momento like this, that the mind 
fleema to disfranchise [?1 itself from the shacklesof its material frame, 
to disencumber itself from th^ dross of mortality, to feel the over- 
shadowings and the inspirations of a loftier and a purer spirit. It 
is then that man pants to place the impress of greatness and dura- 
tion, the seal of immortality, on all that surrounds him ; to incorpo- 
rate himself with the scenes and events which pass along ; to lire, 
not for the present hour, but for the ages and generations that are 
to come. And however to the inert or the unfeeling, to the egotist or 
the sensualist, these aspirations may appear absurd or idle, such is 
the condition of our existence, that nothing great, nothing worthy 
or breathing of immortality, can be expected from the individnal or 
the nation whose views never soar beyond the wants, the desires, 
the enjoyments of the present moment. Man lives, giore than he 
is aware of, for posterity. And often his greatest enjoyments are 
derived from the pursuit and accomplishment of those objects, 
which, while they scatter blessings around the present generation, 
promise, perhaps ensure, benefits also to distant ages. He builds 
temples that a future race may worship ; creates institutions where 
another age shall be instructed ; frames laws and constitutions by 
which they shall be guided and protected ; rears monuments that 
shall testify to them his triumphs and improvements. And poster- 
ity repays them with the tribute of respect and veneration, the un- 
dying name, the deep feeling of admiration which departed greats 
ness always inspires. Even inanimate objects revive the strong 
impressions which the mind receives from the remembrance of the 
deeds of the ages that have passed away, as they testify to the 
power and the grandeur of the mighty who have fidlen. Who 
^n walk amidst the ruins of Egyptian Thebes, and not remember 
and feel even now the power and the magnificence of the race that 
erected her stupendous fabrics 1 Who can visit the mouldering 
ruins of Greece without recalling the visions of her greatness, the 
memory of her sages and her chiefs, the talents of those gifled 
men whose productions even now are the admiration of mankind f 
But who inquires where the Tartar or the Arab last pitched his 
tent ? Who cares where the savage of the forest builds his occar 
sional wigwam t It is thus that the memory and character of a 
country becomes identified with the intellectual powers and em- 
ployments of her offspring." pp. 14 — 17. 

We have quoted the more liberally from this production as but 
very few copies of it, we believe, have found their way to the 
north. 
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Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits ; addressed to a Student 
in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, JV. /. By Samuel 
Miller, D. D. Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Church 
Government, in the said Seminary. New York. G. b C<. 
Carvill. 1827. 12mo. pp.476. 

Various are the maxims of conduct which ancient clergymen 
have laid down for the use of their younger brethren ; some of 
which, it must be owned, have given occaaon to the sneers of 
tlie profane. The sly advice of Wesley, that the young min- 
ister, looking out for a wife, should choose the lamb with the 
richest fleece, has been irreverendy quoted by the laity. The 
somewhat epicurean recommendation of Warburton, that the 
composer of sermons should drink wine instead of beer, for the 
reason that he who drinks beer will think beer,* has been per- 
verted to a purpose, of which its reverend author little dreamed, 
and made to sanction occa^ons of mere secular conviviality. In 
the book before us, the reader will find no such equivocal coun- 
sel. 'The author is decidedly of opinion, that the best beverage 
for a clergyman under forty is water ; and as to the practice of 
mairying &r money, notwithstanding its high favor in the world, 
he is not contented with simply bearing his solemn testimony 
against it, but even goes so far as to enjoin upon the young cler- 
gyman " by no means to marry a lady of a very large estate, 
even if he can love her sincerely." This, it must be confessed, 
is cutting up the evil, root and branch, and leaving to the humble 
successor of the apostles, who has fixed his affections upon a 
young lady's extensive acres, or large property in the stocks, no 
possible pretext for making it bis own. 

In these letters, the learned and very respectable author has 
undertaken to give a series of maxims and rules, respecting the 
intercourse of a clergyman with the world at large ; his behaviour 
among his people, in bis family, and in his pulpit ; and his meth- 
ods and habits of study ; in short, to form a sort of code of the 
*' lesser morals," as they have been called (whether grammatically 
or not we have not time to inquire) of a clergyman's life. They 
purport to be addressed to a theological student, who lias nearly 
finished his studies, who possesses the more important qualifica- 
tions of a Christian teacher, piety, zeal, talents, and acquirements, 

* Thit saying, or something like it, we have somewhere seen ascribed to Dr. Joha- 
9011, hut it was uttereil before bis lime. 

VOPi. 11. 48 
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but who, as is unfortunately too often the case, is sadly deficient, 
without being sensible of it, in a knowledge of the world and of 
good breeding. This knowledge of the world is ^at many 
clergymen, notwithstanding its importance to their profession, 
qerer fully attain by tlie experience of the whole course of their 
lives. The very nature of their profession draws a veil between 
them and the hearts of tlieir brethren of the human race. The 
extreme fewness of their business transactions with the world, tran- 
sactions which draw out men's passions and show their real char- 
acter ; the general liberality of all ranks and professions towards 
them in this country ; the respect which is paid to their office, 
producing in some instances reserve, and in others hypocrisy, in 
those with whom they are conversant,*— are all so many obstacles 
to the sticces&ful study of human nature, and lie greatly in the 
way of their acquiring agreeable and unexceptionabk manners. 
Many there are, no doubt, whose sagacity not only enables them 
to see beyond this factitious surface of things to the reality, but 
is even sharpened by the exercise. On weak mbds, however, 
and even this valuable profession has its sliare of such, the effect 
is too often very unfortunate, inasmuch as it leads to false 
estimates, both of men and things, and mistaken ideas of their 
own consequence, errqrs which turn really benevolent intentions 
into mischief and impertinence. A knowledge of mankind can- 
not, it is true, be communicated by books ; but books may supply 
useful hints, may put the reader upon a course of observation, 
may give confirmations of his experience, and may guard him 
against many errors of conduct and opinion. All that books 
could do in this way for the young clergyman. Dr. Miller has 
done in this work; and altliough there may be occaskxi to dissent 
from the author in some particulars, it must be admitted that he 
has furnished a large amount of wholesome and useful counsel 
very well digested, and worthy to be read, not only by students, 
but by professors of theology. 

The following passage is from the first of these letters, which 
forms a kind of preface to the work. 

** For, in the first place, with respect to large numbers of those 
with whoiTi clergymen, as well as others, are called to associate, 
they look quite as much, if not more, to manners, than to solid 
worth. They are poor judges of talents, learning, prudence, and 
even piety ; but of easy, mild, respectful, amiable manners, every 
one is a judge ; and, of course, every one is capable of being favor- 
ably impressed by them. Can there be, then, a more obvious dic- 
tate, both of policy and duty, than to cultivate that which to multi- 
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tuidM is iQore attriioti?e tfain r^i merit ; which seoares t6 merit n 
beariiig, and an influetice which it would not otherwise obtain ; 
and which will be likely, in many oases, to open a door to usefot- 
ness^ which without it, would, in all probability, have oonUnued 
impenetrably closed ? In repealed instances^ have I known men 
of weak minds, and of small information, but of remarkably fasci- 
nating manners^ carry all befoi« them, in circles of society, into 
which men of fkr higher qualiftcations, both intellectual and moral,- 
bat defective in the attractions of manner^ were scarcely able to 
obtain admittance. A soft, insinuating address has, a thdusaMl 
limes, rendered its possessor triumphant, when, upon every prin- 
ciple of truth and justice, he ouffbt to have fiulod. 

** Batf in the second place, it is not only true that, in very large 
portsons of sooiety , a well regulated manner is every thing ; atoning 
ibr the want both of virtue and knowledge, and frequently super- 
seding the highest worth ; but it has more influence, ei^n with the 
sBOst discerning and virtuous^ than ift commonly imagined* To 
every human being, that which is intrinsically excellent, appears 
doubly attractive when presented in a pleasing manner. Truth, 
even to those who know it to be truth, finds a more cordial wel- 
come ; and duty, even among its most sincere and enlightened 
friends, commands a more ready obedience, when they are clothed 
in an attractive garb, and speak in alluring accents. That the 
very same words, which, when uttered by some, are intolerably 
oflfensive, wben spoken in the mild, respectful manner of otliers, 
are welcome« and even delightful; that the very same action, 
which, performed by some, is censured, when performed by others^ 
of, perhaps, less talent or virtue, is lauded to excess ; are among 
thie most notorious facts in human life ; and that not in the circles 
of the ignorant and unprincipled only, but also in those of the most 
estimable portions of mankind. 

** How is it possible, then, for a thinking man to consider the 
subject on which I address you as unworthy of his regard, or as 
even of small importance ? To adopt this opinion, is equally to 
oppose reason and experience, and to set at nought some of the 
most precious means of gaining access to the human heart 

" liiet me entreat you to remember, too, that those who bedr the 
oflice to which you aspire, stand more peculiarly in need of the 
aid which polished and attractive manners furnish, than any othet 
^ class of men. To them the use of * carnal weapons' is interdict- 
ed. They neither have, nor ought to have, as ministers, any other 
influence in society, than that which arises from the sacredness of 
their office, the exceilenoe of their character, and the attraction of 
their manners. It is their great business to win men to the love 
of the truth and of duty by moral nuauSf and among others, by 
exhibiting, in their own temper and lives, the meek, lowly, amia- 
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Ue, and beneTolent spirit of the leligioD whieh tbey inculcate. If 
they fail of doing this, they fail in one of the moat important means 
of professional success. And yet it is plain that every minister 
must essentially (ail here, who does not succeed in setting forth, 
in his own person, a style of manners adapted to conciliate the 
resp^t and good will of all whom he approaches. 

" And when I recollect how extremely important the first steps 
of a young minister are ; at how early and inexperienced an age 
he frequently enters on his public work ; how much depends on 
the character of his habits and manners, when he is least sensible 
of the fact ; and how completely he may prostrate his dignity, and 
foreclose his usefulness by a few ridiculous foibles, or inadvertent 
habits, of the existence of which it would be sometimes difficult to 
convince him : — 1 say, when I recollect all these things, I am as- 
tonished that candidates for the ministry think so little of this matp 
ter, and a^ so little concerned to form a style of manners, which 
may be conducive, at once to their comfort and usefulness." ppi 
28—31. 

One of the letters relates principally to the avoidance of o&vt- 
sive personal habits, an important, although in many instances a 
neglected part of education. We were at first inclined to look 
U|)on this as an unnecessary part of the reverend author's instruc- 
tions, as being what would be better left to the young gentleman's 
mother, or to bis own sense of propriety ; but a little reflection 
has convinced us ol the good sense of their admission. Students 
enter theological institutions, and candidates are admitted into 
the ministry, from all classes and conditions of society and aU 
parts of the country, and in these different degrees of politeness 

Erevail. Of these persons, some are of course well and some ill . 
red ; the majority, however, is very likely to be of the latter de^f 
scription, and we do not know that an academic life is very likely 
to diminish the number of disagreeable habits which a pupil 
brings with him, or that he will be apt to unlearn them afterwards 
in the retirement of his own parish. To these people, who are 
not likely to be taught in any other way, a collection of instruc- 
tions as to the proper manner of blowing their noses, handling/ 
their knives and forks, sitting in their chairs, and doing a multi- 
tude of other little things in a way not to incommode or disgust' 
people, is really invaluanle. Perhaps the general politeness of 
the French nation may be owing, more than is supposed, to a 
little manual of behaviour designed for the use of children. It 
was written by the Sieur de Pibrac in 1698, and entided " Ci^ 
inlui ptUrile et homUteJl It is in high esteem among the French 
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nation, and being printed in a large character, children in France 
• have received their first lessons of reading in it for more than two 
centuries, notwithstanding its style has grown obsolete, and some 
of its directions inapplicable to modem use.* While, therefore, 
the youthful generation in this country were engaged in commit- 
ting to memory the definition of " effectual calling" from the pages 
of the New England Primer, in which was contained the " West- 
minster Assembly's Shorter Catechism," the children of die same 
age in France were conning over the lessons of complaisance 
and decorum delivered by the Sieur de Pibrac. The effect has 
been that, if one people has been made religious, the other has 
been made polite. 

The following advice, from the fourth letter, on the subject of 
Conversation, we should wish to see followed by gentlemen of the 
author's profession more generally than it is. 

" Avoid a Haughty and autkoritcUive manner in conversation. 
There are, undoubtedly, many clergymen, who allow themselves 
to feel in the parlour, very much as they do in the pulpit ; as if it 
were their prerogative to dictate their sentiments ex cathedra ; and 
as if they expected to be heard, not as friends, but as superiors, 
and authorized instructors. Hence they have, habitually, some- 
thing in their manner in company, which banishes ease, which 
chills confidence, which represses firee inquiry, and which causes 
them to be listened to rather with constraint and timidity, than 
with affectiop. Carefully shun every thing of this kind. When 
you are conversing with friends in a parlour, you meet them on 
terms of equality. You are to address them, not as a lordly dicta- 
tor, but as a respectful friend ; not as having authority over their 
consciences, but as a helper of their instruction and their innocent 
pleasure. Avoid, therefore, in such circumstances, all harsh, 
dogmatical expressions and tones. Do not think to convince by 
your ipse dixit, or to put down an opponent by your sovereign au- 
thority. This would be proud dictation, rather than conversing ; 
and ought to be carefully avoided by one who wishes to succeed, 
by addressing and treating men as rational beings ; by respecting 
the rights of conscience ; and by convincing the understandings 
of those whom he desires to gain. 

" As far as as you can, avoid controversy in conversation, espe- 
cially in mixed companies. I say as far as you can* It is not al- 



* At for insUDce the direction, " Si le pota^e est dans an plat, portea-y la cueiller 
& votre tourt fans vous precipiter ;*' and lilcewise the injunction to children **de jeter 
dehors de leur bouche tout ce qui leur incommode lorsqu' ils sont 4 table en toumant 
un peu la tete." Within two or three yean the Sieur de Pibrac*a work has been 
modernized, both in the diction ana aaattoCi 
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ways pomble to avoid it An imfmdent, rough, or valgar lUtack, 
may eompd jaa to take the stand and tone of a polemic, when 
Toa least of all desire it. When such a case occurs, it ought to 
be studiously met without heat or passion, and brc ugbt to a close 
as speedily as possible. But many good men loYe controversy ; 
or, at any rate, are easily betrayed into it. They have so little 
knowledge of the world, and so little discretion, that they are al> 
ways ready to give battle, whenever they see the banner of a party 
raised. And even if they be seated in large mixed companies, 
and be in danger of having all eyes and ears turned to them, still 
they imagine that no disputable sentiment must be allowed to pass. 
This is a real infirmity. Watch and pray against it without ceas- 
ing. Never sufier the truth, if you can help it, to be trampled 
under feet in your presence. But there are many ways of intei^ 
posing a mild, conciliatory word in it» behalf, and doing it firmly, 
without allowing yourself to he drawn into a dispute. And in this 
case, the old medical maxim, obsta princijnis^ is of great value. 
Be on the watch to avoid controversy, from the first moment you 
perceive a discrepance of opinion. A slight effort may be suffi- 
cient, in the beginning, to avert the evil, which, after going a few 
steps forward, will be utterly unavailing. Behte I tS^e leave of 
this item, allow me, with especial earnestness, to put you on your 
guard against bein^ drawn into controversy, in company, with 
agtdnun and with/emofes. Never dream that yon will be able to 
convince, or by any means to effect an alteration in the opinions of 
a man who has passed the age o^thret scares or threescore and ten. 
Ton do not dispute with such an one on equal terms. If hisopm- 
ions be ever so erroneous, he is probably wedded to them by long 
habit, as well as by strong prejudice. He will naturally consider 
himself as your superior, and take for granted that you cannot in- 
struct him. Of course, you will find it difficult to use the same 
freedom and scope of argument with him, that you would with one 
nearer to an equality with yourself in age. Many of the same 
4Nmsiderations apply to females. In acuteness, wit, sprightliness, 
and delicate raillery, they oflen prove very powerful opponents ; 
while the hands of a male adversary are, in a great measure, tied, 
so that he cannot wield with unrestrained freedom many of those 
weapons which he might properly, and with mat effect, employ 
against an adversary of his own sex.'' pp. lOi — IW. 

The fifth letter, on the subject of ReligioQS Comrersanony al* 
though it has a few sayings which all denominations " cannot re^ 
ceiv^," contains a good deal of sensible advice. The fcdlowine 
cautions against the errors into which clergymen are apt to faH 
on this subject, seem to us very judicious. 
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" It is an trrfjT to suppose that religious converealion nmsi be 
iatroduced on all occasions, and in all companies indiscriminately, 
whether the time, the character of the persons present, and the 
circumstances, favor it or not No doubt many who have but 
little taste for such conversation, omit to introduce it, under the 
plea that there is ' no good opportunity/ when it is really other- 
wise. But there can be as little doubt that there art many occaaioiis, 
in which no suitable opening for it is presented. On such occa- 
sions, to drag forward the subject, in a formal manner, and, as it 
were, ' by main force,' is never judicious, and often very revolting. 
It frequently has the appearance of being done as a kind of oflM^ial 
task, which is never likely to do good. Be always on the watch 
for opportunities of saying something for the honor of your Ma»* 
ter, and for the welfare of the souls of men ; but do not think it 

« your duty to compel people to listen to you on this most sacred^ 
important, and delicate of all subjects, when their character, their 
situation, and their employment evidently close up every suitable 
avenue of approach. 

'' It is an error to imagine that the same methods of introducing 
and maintaining religious conversation, are equally adapted to aU 
persons and all occasions. If I am not deceived, many adopt the 
notion that the very same plan of approach will answer in all cases, 
for the rich and the poor, the learned and the illiterate, the occii^ 
pant of high office, and the most unpretending, obscure citiien. 
This is to set at nought all the principles of human nature, and to 
forget that the circumstances of men have much effect in modifying 
their feelings and character. If we open the Bible, we shall see 
ample warrant for addressing some persons on this subject uncere- 
moniously and directly ; and others in a more cautious and cir- 
cuitous manner. In this sense, we ought, with the apostle, to 

V* become all things to all men, that we may gain some;' not by 
flattering their prejudices, or countenancing their corruption ; 
but by endeavouring skilfully to adapt our instructions and exhor- 
tations to their several habits, attainments, circumstances, and 
taste. Those who are most intelligent, and whose j^'ide would be 
most apt to be offended by an abrupt address, might be approach* 
ed, and perhaps w<m, in an indirect and gradual manner. There 
are thousands to whom I might safely say — ' Pray, sir, do you 
cherish the hope that you are a real christian ? ' But there are 
many others, to whom, if I were to address such a question, I 
should expect to be shut out from all opportunity of approaching 
or benefiting them afterwards. Yet the very same people mighf, 
by a little address, be insensibly drawn into a free conversation on 
the same subject, and to answer that very question, without the 
least offence. This is one of the many cases in which some know- 
ledge of human nature and of the world is essential to a wise dh*y 
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charge of duty. Nor is it a valid objection to this counsel to say, 
that, if we follow it, we may be tempted to defer too much to hu- 
man rank, and corrupt refinement. There is, no doubt, danger 
on this quarter, against which we ought to guard. But the abuse 
of a thing, is not a legitimate argument against its use. Counter- 
feits do not prove that there is no true money, but rather the 
reverse. 

" Another very common error in religious conversation is, to say 
too much, A man may be ' too full of talk ' on this, as well as 
on any other subject That is, he may talk so much and so long, 
as to become ' a weariness * even to his pious hearers, and much 
more to those who are not pious. This is far from being a rare 
occurrence ; and it becomes especially an evil, when the pious 
sentiments uttered, are all of the most commonplace sort ; and not 
only so, but dealt out in that commonplace, task-like manner, 
which very seldom makes a favorable impression among discern- 
ing people. Guard, then, against * excessive talkativeness,' even 
here. Let what you say on this subject be a real ' conversation.* 
Let one object of your address be, to induce others to talk, and 
disclose their sentiments and feelings, that you may know how to 
answer them. Let your part of the discussion l>e as lively, point- 
ed, and short, as you can make it Never allow it to degenerate 
into formal, tedious preaching, or rather prosing. 

" Once more, it is the error of some to imagine that religious 
conversation is to be carried on with a tone of voice, and an aspect 
of countenance, peculiar to itself. Hence, while these persons 
converse on all other subjects in a simple, easy, natural manner, 
the moment they pass to the subject of religion, their whole man- 
ner is changed. It becomes foMnal and artificial ; so that you 
would scarcely know them to be the some persons who had been a 
few minutes before conversing on ordinary subjects. This is a 
fault as unreasonable as it is repulsive. Why should men cease 
to speak naturally, when they come to speak on a subject the most 
interesting and delightful in the world ? Shun this fault with the 
utmost care. Do not, indeed, allow yourself to fall into the oppo- 
site extreme — I mean talking on the subject of religion with levity. 
But at the same time, let all grimace, all sanctimoniousness of 
manner, all affected solemnity, all lofty dictation be carefully 
avoided. The more simple, affable, and entirely inartificial your 
manner, the more you will gratify all classes ; nor is this all ; the 
more easy will you always find it to slide insensibly into religious 
conversation, without alarming the fears of the most thoughtless ; 
and the more easy to recur to it again, after a little interruption 
from other topics." pp. 133 — 137. 

Most of the recommendations in the letter on the subject of a 
clergyman's habits in bis Study appear to us very well considered. 
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In respect to the light reading of a theological student, while he 
allows a greater latitude than many of his brethren think justifia- 
ble, he is at the same time more austere than many others. 
There are those perhaps who will think that he might have intro- 
duced into his edict for oxcludins novels altogether from the 
light reading of a clergyman, a qualifying clause in favor of the 
Waverley novek. Or if he could not conscientiously do this, 
might be not have excepted from bis sweeping condemnation the 
instructive works of Miss Edgeworth? Would he forbid the 
young theologian to read " Ccelebs in Search of a Wife," bound 
up with the works of Hannah More ? Would he not suffer him 
to look at the Calvinistic novel of " Father Clement," and the 
other writings of the same author, deeply tinged as they are with 
the doctrines of his own sect f Must the clergyman read no 
fictitious narratives whatever f Must he shut his eyes on the 
pages of the '^ Shepherd of Salisbury Plain," which he is bound 
to distribute among his flock, as an agent for the ** Tract Soci- 
ety ?" And if he is permitted to read this work, how shall we 
contrive to withhold him from the perusal of fictions of greater 
length and equally beneficial tendency ? The question is not 
surely to be determined by the number of pages which the work > 
contains. The reason given by the author for this exclusion of r 
novels is, that he who begins to read them at all will read too 
many of them. But the same danger, it appears to us, is to be 
apprehended from the reading of plays, and the author has per- 
mitted the study of Shakspeare. There is some difficulty in 
prescribing the proper rule on this subject, but it seems to us that 
an absolute prohibition of the perusal of novels is nearly as great 
an error as its indiscriminate allowance. With the following re- 
marks, however, we entirely agree. 

" Do not, however, confine yourself to the perusal of books strictljf 
professional. Endeavour, as far as practicable, to keep pace with 
the current literature of the day, by reading the most important 
new books which appear. Be carefiil, also, to maintain a constant 
familiarity with your college studies. There^ is a shameful negli- 
gence on the part of many young clergymen as to this matter. If 
yoa live, jou will probably be, one day, a trustee, or a visiter of/ 
some college or academy ; and you may often be called upon to 
examine students on all the branches of knowledge taught in those 
institutions. And will you not disgrace yourself, if you shall have 
become so rusty in those studies as to be wholly unable to do it, or 
to do it in a very bungling and inadequate manner ? Besides ; 
you know not to what station God in his providence may call yon. 
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It is the part of a wise man to be prepared for any one. Daring a 
considerable part of the eighteenth century, in the days of Dick- 
inson, Burr J Edwards, Davies^ Fihley, Ewing, Allison, Wihom^ 
Witherspoon, MacwhorteTf and a number of others who might be 
mentioned, we had a very honorable proportion of ministers in 
our church, whose classical and scientific attainments and general 
literature were so rich and mature, that they were well qualified 
for the highest literary as well as ecclesiastical stations ; and acted 
as conservators of literature in their respective neighbourhoods. 
Whether we have as many now, in proportion to our numbers, 
who are thus qualified, I will not at present decide. But do what 
in you lies, that the Church may have one such individual in your- 
self.'' pp. 266, 269. 

We have not time further to analyze the contents of this work. 
We look upon its publication as an important benefit conferred 
upon the denomination to which its able and judicious author be- 
longs, and cannot but think that it may also be read with great 
advantage by clergymen of all denominations. 



ORIGINAL POETRY- 



THE DISINTERRED WARRIOR. 

Gather him to his grave again, 

And solemnly and softly lay, 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 

The warrior's scattered bones away. 
Pay the deep reverence taught of old. 

The homage of man's heart to death, 
Nor trifle even with the mould 

Once quickened by the Almighty's breath. 

The soul hath hallowed every part ; — 

That remnant of a martial brow, 
Those ribs that held the mighty heart. 

That strong arm — ah ! 'tis strengthless now. 
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Spare tbem— each mouldering fragment spare 
Of God's own image — ^let them rest, 

Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awfol likeness was impressed. 

Yqx he was fresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human face. 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood to madness tost, 

In many a storm has been his path, 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

But met them, and defied their wrath. 

Then were they kind — ^the forests here, 

Rivers and stiller waters, paid 
A tribute to the net and spear 

Of the red ruler of the shade. 
Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 

Roots in the shaded mould below ; 
The stars looked forth to teach his way. 

The still earth warned him of the foe. 

A noble race ! but they are gone, 

With their old forests wide and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 

Fields where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 

Upon their hills our harvest waves, 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon, 

Ah, let us spare at least their graves ! 

B. 



THE TRAVELLER'S RETURN. 

I STOOD upon a pleasant hill, with summer verdure crowned. 
And tall old trees, the giant kings of nature, stood around ; 
A lovely vale before me lay, and on the golden air, 
Crept the blue smokes in quiet trains from roofs that clustered 
there. 
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I saw where in roj early years I passed tbe pleasant hours, 
Beside the winding brook that still went prattling to its flowers ; 
And still around my parents' home the slender poplars grew, 
Whose glossy leaves wiA'e swayed and turned by every wind that 
blew. 

The clover, with its heavy bloom, was tossing in the gale. 
And the tall crowfoot's golden stars still sprinkled all the vale. 
And the fragrant bloom of orchard-ground, and woodland ibiiage 

nigh, 
Broke with their freshest beauty yet, upon my startled eye. 

The wUd vine, in the woody glen, swung o'er the sounding brook. 
And the red robin and the wren chirped gaily in their nook ; 
I saw the clouds on crimson wings float softly through the sky, 
When evening's blush came o'er the hills where beechen forests 
lie. 

All these are what they were when last these pleasant hills I 

ranged. 
But the faces that I knew before, by time and toil are changed ; 
Where youth and bloom were on the cheek, and gladness on the 

brow, 
I only see the marks of care, and pain, and sorrow now. 

J. Ii. B« 



TRANSLATION OF A SCENE IN SCHILLER'S TRAGE- 
DY OP « MARIA STUART." 

Mary, Queen of Scott, has been kept for a long time in itrict confinement in the 
oastle of Fotheringay. She hat at length leceived pennittion to quit her apartmentt, 
and it here detctibed at walkiqg in the caiUe gpiundt with her attendant, Hannah 
Kennedy. 

Ken. Too haste, my lady, with such winged speed 
I cannot foHow, stay your rapid steps. 
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Mart. Let me my lon^lotl freedom ^eet, 
Let childhood's traasportf rise agaiii« 
Forbid me not^ wiUi boanding feet 
To skim the green enamelled plain. 
Have I not 'scaped a prison's gloom? 
Hare I not risen from the tomb ? 

let me use the freedom given 
Freely to drink the air of heaven. 

Ken. Your liberty is but a lengthened chain, 

These spreading boughs conceal the castle wall, 
But not less truly doth it gird os round. 

Mart. My blessings on their friendly screen^ 
Which hides my prison's bated wall ; 
My soul revives amid their living green ; 
Why should thy voice my parted grief recall 7 
Doth not my eye gaze freely round. 
With nought but heaven its view to bound 1 

There, where the mountains mingle with the sky, 
My own kyved Scotland meets my glance ; 

Those joyous bands of ckmds that southward fly, 
Seek the sweet shores of distant Fraace. 

Ships of the air that sail the sky, 
Could man your trackless voyage try? 
Salute for me my youthful home, 
In vain my limbs would thither toani. 
None near me dare my bidding do, 

1 have no messengers but you ; 
Freely yon move as ocean's waves. 
You are no English tyrant's slaves. 

Ken. Oh, my dear lady, do not talk thus wildly, 
(AsiikJ) Her long confinement has disturbed her reason. 
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Maby. There lies a fiaher in his bark, 
That little boat might be the ark 
Of my deliverance, — bear me o'er 
The deep to France's friendly shore. 
The master lives by daily toil, 
But, would he give me liberty, 
His nets should rise from out the sea, 
Fraught with a golden, not a scaly spoil. 

Kbn. Alas, that wish is vain ; see all around 

Grim-visaged sentinels, who watch our steps ; 
No friendly creature dares approach our path. 

Mary. No, my good Hannah, trust me, not in vain 
Our prison portals are at length thrown open ; 
I see good omens in this little favour. 
Lord Leicester loves me. Yes, his powerful hand 
Loosens my galling chain, and, day by day, 
Less and less closely will it bind my frame. 
Till comes at last the hour of perfect freedom. 

Ken. The air still vibrates with your dreadful doom, 

" Prepare your neck to meet the headsman's stroke." 

Whence then your present liberty 1 Alas ! 

I fear the riddle has a dreadful import. 

Men strike the fetters from the prisoner's limbs, 

When they release him from his earthly bondage. 

Ma&y. Hear you that sound ring wildly out, 
The clear notes of the hunter's horn ? 
O might I join the mirthful rout. 
Once more on bounding courser borne ! 
Again I hear the merry peals. 
Filling my breast with pleasing sadness 
Recalling Scotland's heath-clad hills, 
And all my former days of gladness. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 



Hints foi the IiDproTeinent of Early Education and Nuneir Disciplme. Second 
Salem, from the Fifth London Edition. Salem. James R. Buffom. 1827. 

We have been acquainted with this valuable little book for 
several years^ and would cnost heartily recommend it to all our 
readers who are at all interested in the subject. It takes up the 
child from the dawn of intellect, and carries him through all the 
gradations of the forming period of life, till those habits and dis- 
positions are fixed, which give an enduring character to the man 
or woman. The whole work is the manifest result of remarka- 
ble good sense, and common sense, no less than of successful 
experience. In its design, it is less ambitious than that which 
would mark out for the scholar, the professional man, the states- 
man, or him who is to engage in any difficult vocation in the bu^ 
world, the road to excellence and fame. But though less ambi- 
tious, it is by no means less useful. It regards the formation of 
the moral man primarily ; the heart, the temper, the principles ; 
the more amiable, as well as the bolder virtues. Now if we are 
duly aware how much early discipline, nursery discipline even, 
has to do with all this, we shall readily perceive that the author 
begins at the very foundation, with that alone which can make 
talents of any value in man or woman either ; with that which is 
to put in training minds and disposhions which are to act upon 
the dispositk)ns and minds of others ; and thus extend then* be- 
neficent sway to each succeeding generation. 

If we should seem to have written these few remarks too much 
in the style of unqualified panegyric, we have only to say, it is 
because we have found no occasion for exception in the book 
before us, and would merely add, that we have expressed our- 
selves strongly concerning it, from the full conviction that it is 
calculated to produce extensive good, and from our belief that 
there is no work of the same kind, which has equal claims to a 
place in every family library. 
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Elements of InteUectiuI Philosophy, desiened ts a Text Book. 8vo. pp. 504 
PortUsd. WiUiamHjde. 1837. 

This Folume was compiled by a Professor of Moral and In- 
tellectual Science, at one of the most respectable colleges in New 
England. We say compiled, for it seems to lay no claim to the 
merit of originality in any of its inquiries. The author has cellected 
his materials from a variety of sources, and with few and slight ad- 
ditions of his own. He has clothed them for the most part, it is 
true, in his own language. The principles and the opinions of 
the writers from whom he borrows, he chooses to present to us 
in his own way, and with this we have been generally pleased. 
His style is, in the main, easy, clear, perspicuous, as well as mod- 
est and unassuming, and though often showing a want of care, and 
not well calculated, we think, to produce a deep and lasting im- 

Eression of interesting truths upon the student's mind, has at 
»ast the rare merit of making those abstract propositions which it 
usually requires strong mental effort to comprehend and frame, 
simple and quickly intelligible. As far as the manner of writing 
goes, we should be inclined to speak very favorably of the volume 
beibre us. 

As a text-book, liowever, we must say, we tliink it extremely 
defective and faulty. It wants what appears to us the only indis^ 
pensable requisite for a work designed for such a purpose. It 
will never teach the student to engage, or to interest himself 
warmly in profound or ingenious reasonings ; and this is by far 
the most important lesson for him to learn from studies of this 
kind. There is litde of close argumentation or of deep, refined 
inquiry in this compilation. It is, for the most part, rather a 
collection of the general principles or of the general conclusions 
of enlightened and intelligent writers ; from which, however, we 
can form no just estimate of their true intellectual characters. 
In order to do this, we must go through the reasonings by which 
they reached the conclusions, and established the principles, here 
nakedly stated. Of the numerous sketches, too, which compose 
this volume, «ome appear to us not well chosen, some are very 
brief and superficial, and they are often wholly independent of 
each otlier, and may be separately read without fear of loss. 
In preparing such a work as this, there should be extensive re- 
search, scrupulous care in the selection of the materials, and 
no little time and labor employed to put them into the form of a 
science. We cannot think that much time or labor was bestow- 
ed upon the volume before us. Many parts of it certainly must 
have been sent to the press in baste. 
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The more we reflect upon the subject, and the more we com- 
pare the work of Brown, reviewed in a late number of this Journal, 
with others of a similar character, the more strongly disposed are 
we to pronounce that the preferable one for a text-book of intellec- 
tual philosophy at our colleges. It is full of close, ingenious reason- 
ings. These are calculated to prepare the student's mind for, 
and make him love that sort of mtellectual exercise. The parts 
of it, too, are well connected ; and an air of science is thus thrown 
over the whole subject. Of all these merits the volume under 
review seems to us almost destitute ; and though it contains many 
interesting statements, and will be a pleasant work to refer to as 
a compilation of the prevailing opinions of enlightened men on a 
variety of important topics connected more or less with moral 
and mtellectual philosophy, it is certainly ill suited, in our opinion, 
for the purpose for which it was particularly designed. We 
should much prefer the works of either Liocke, or Reid, or Stew- 
art. Dr. Hedge's edition of Brown, however, we think entitled 
to take the precedence of all these, for the reasons which we 
gave in our notice of that work. 



Excerpta ex Scriptin Poblii Ovidii Nasonis. Accedont NotulsB Anclics et Qaes- 
tionei. In usum Schole BostoDiensis. Bottoniet Impeniis Hliliard, Grajr, 
lJttle,etWilkiiu. 1827. 

As in his edition of Virgil, so in these Selections from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, Mr. Gould has rejected the order of construction 
or the interpretation, and for reasons, we think, perfectly satisfac- 
tory. It serves to distract the reader's attention, and lead him 
awav from the author ; to make him lose sight of the poetical 
dicuon, or so blend it with a bald translation into prose, that he 
may never acquire any notion of the poet's peculiar manner. 
The Notes, too, are oi the same judicious character as those in 
his Virgil. And besides those wliich are intended to assist the 
pupil merely in the business of interpreting the author, many of 
them are devoted to the explanations of names which occur so 
frequently in the Metamorphoses, and which have so much to do 
with the fabulous history of ancient times. The Questions an- 
nexed are well adapted to direct the pupil's attention to what is 
most worthy of his notice, and thus to fix in his memory many 
important facts in ancient mythology, and history, and geography. 

We have taken some pains to ascertain the character of this 
book for accuracy, and have met with no errors which are not 
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mentiooed among the very few errata. We feel well satisfied, 
therefore, on this point of accuracy, so important in a school-book. 

The selection from the Metamorphoses contains about two 
fifths of the whole poem, and ^^ is the same which was published 
in England by Mr. Bradley, with some slight expurgation." To 
this Mr. Gould has added a few of Ovid's Epistles, entitled He- 
roideSf a short extract from the Fastij and two Elegies ; thus 
giving a sufficient portion and a sufficient variety from the works 
of this voluminous classic, to answer the purposes for wliich the 
Excerpta were intended. 

The Metamorphoses have long been a favorite study in some 
of our schools. But the whole poem is too large for a school- 
book ; and it is better to trust to a judicious individual for selec- 
tion, than to leave the task to the caprice of every individual io* 
structer. Enough is retained in tne volume before us ; and 
among the parts omitted, is every thing which is indelicate, and 
every thing which might corrupt the youdiful mind. So we 
think ; though there has sprung up of late a set of fastidious op- 
pugners of the ancient classic poets, who dwell mournfully upon 
the general corrupting influence of the ancient mythology. But 
if those who take such alarm at the spectres of the gods and 
goddesses, and inferior supernatural agents, which constitute the 
machinery of ancient poetry, should excite a general panic in 
Christendom, it would go to the extinction of all Grecian and 
Roman learning. Besides, if it were not so, the religion of a 
people,! however superstitious or absurd, is to be sought for as a 
part of knowledge, no less than their philosophy, or general his- 
tory. And the mind of that youth must be miserably weak, or 
strangely neglected by his natural guardians, which is in any 
danger of being corrupted by the fables which were founded in 
the credulity of a heathen populace. It is not possible that they 
should leave any pernicious or lasting impression. Their power 
and fascination vanish at once in the atmosphere of a christian 
land ; and an ingenuous youth, however much he may be amused 
with them for a while, will rise from them with increased rever- 
ence for the sole Creator and (Jovemor of the universe. 

We have always regarded Ovid with great favor as an elegiac 
poet, (luintilian claims for Latin eleey precedence of the 
Greek, and assigns the first place to T&ulhts; and Elegy is 
apostropliized by Ovid as having in Tibullus lost her glory. 
1 hat po\v(>rful personage, under whose dominion he is supposed 
to have written, is thus introduced on the occasion : 
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" Eeee, puer Veneris fert eversamque pharetraiD, 
£t fractofl arcus, et sine luce facem." 

But critics have not been wanting who have placed Ovid at 
the head of the ancient elegiac poets. He is distinguished by 
amenity of style and versification, and by a natural and polished 
expression of sentiment, beyond his competitors in the same spe- 
cies of writing. And we are of opinion with the learned and 
ingenious Richard Hurd, that he gained an advantage over the 
former writers of elegy, by connecting with it the epistolary form, 
and thus becoming the author of the Elegiac Epistle ; beautiful 
models of which we have in his Heroides, and the Epistles from 
Pontus. 

We cannot close our remarks witliout expressing our obliga- 
tions to Mr. Gould for this additional contribution to the cause of 
good learning. While we look, not only with complacency, but 
with great satisfaction, upon the various useful enterprises that 
engage the busy world about us, we are delighted occasionally to 
greet the scholar, who comes to take the rising generation by the 
hand, and make them familiarly acquainted with the favorite 
poets of ancient times. 



The History of Dedhano, from the beginning of its settlement in 1635, to May, 1827, 
By E&ASTVS Wo&thihgtov. Boston. Dutton ^ Wentworth. 1837. 8vo. 
pp. 146. 

Histories of the older towns in the state of Massachusetts 
are fast increasing. They seem to us a class of books of con- 
siderable value, affording much curious information, which could 
hardly be obtained in any other way. They show the mode in 
which the towns were settled and grew up, the manners of the 
first inhabitants, their views and conduct on political and religious 
subjects, their superstitions, their enterprise and hardihood in 
exploring the forest, and struggling with the perils and privations 
of the wilderness. They make public the narratives ot extraor- 
dinary suffering, exertion, and courage, told in every town of 
some of the old inhabitants, and the local strifes and jealousies 
which illustrate the state of our society. They also bring to 
light valuable documents in the shape of private letters and town 
records, part of which would be lost and all neglected, if not thus 
preserved. In this way they affi)rd a rich storehouse of facts to 
the historian of the United States, who is desirous of investigating 
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the character of his countryraen, the causes of our past and the 
prospect of our future progress, the bearing of our lortn of gov- 
ernment on the moral and intellectual character of our people, 
upon their manners and their happiness. Much that is told, it is 
true, will have more local than general interest, but a good deal 
of valuable metal is to be found in the ore. Of this History of 
Dedham we think favorably. Works of tliis sort, which are to 
be regarded in the light of historical documents, are not amena- 
ble to a minute criticism. We are not to expect the style to be 
carefully finished, nor the materials to be artfully elaborated into 
a continuous narrative. It is sufficient if the former be perspicu- 
ous, and the latter well selected. Such appears to us the case 
in the present history. The remarks on the state of the town of 
late years are copious ; at first they seemed too much so ; but 
as the present will by and by be the past, it is perhaps well 
enough that such detaik should be preserved, as illustrative of 
the present state of society among us. 



Six SermoDi on th^ Nature, OcMtiions, Sjens. Evils, and Remedy of Intemperaooe. 
By Ltmav BsBcasR. Boston. T. K. Mairin. 1827. 8vo. pp. 107. 

Dr. Beecher's sermons are forcible expositions of the evils 
of intemperance, and the means of remedying them. He strikes 
ai the root of the mischief, and suggests '^ the banishment of ar- 
dent spirits from the list of lawful articles of commerce, by a cor- 
rect and efficient public sentiment, such as has turned slavery 
out of half our land, and will yet expel it from the world." And 
till this can be done, we fear that intemperance cannot be efiec- 
tually checked. Excess will prevail as long as indulgence is al- 
lowed. Ardent spirits will cease to be used, only when dealing 
in them ceases to be reputable. That this object can be soon 
attained, we hardly dare to hope, that it is desirable, no man wiO 
deny, who fairly inquires whether this traffic furnishes any ade- 
quate compensation for the ruin which it brings on millions. It 
is clear that to public sentiment only we must look for such a re- 
sult. We cannot expect legislative enactments for the purpose 
of excluding ardent spirits from the subjects of lawful commerce, 
till the^ public sentiment runs strongly against their use. In fact, 
such enactments are hardly to be wished, for they could not be 
enforced with efiect. But how is this state of the public mind to 
be brought about ? By the same means by which similar great 
changes have been produced. By the long continued labor of 
zealous men, holding up intemperance to public detestation on 
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every opportunity. -For this reason we rejoice in the existence 
of such institutions as tlie Massachusetts Society for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance ; not that we think their direct effec t 
m reducing the number of drunkards will be great, but because 
they keep the public mind continually awake to the subject, and 
inspire a salutaiy horror of the vice, which prevents a vast many 
individuals from falling into habits of vicious indulgence. We 
see with pleasure any thing which has a tendency to produce 
this feeling, whether it comes in the shape of sermons, addresses, 
tales of crime and misfortune arising from drunkenness, or prints 
depicting the drunkard's progress to ruin.* We expect nothing 
from them indeed in tlie way of reformation, but much in that of 
prevention, and the excitement of a general alarm respecting the 
rapid spread of the vice through the land. 

The style of Dr. Beecher's sermons is nervous and direct. 
They are eloquent displays of the sentiments of a strong and ob- 
serving mind upon the crying sin of our country. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Americaa Natural History. By John D. Godmao, M. D. Vol. II. 
Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, and Carey. 8vo. 

BIOORAFHT. 

Memoirs of the Life of Joseph AUeine, author of " An Alarm to the 
Unconverted." By his Widow, Mrs. Theodosia Alleine. Philadelphia. 

EDUCATION. 

Original Moral Tales, intended for Children and Young Persons. 
Vol. I. Boston. Bowles &, Dearborn. 18mo. 

A Bible Atlas, containing 9 Plates illustrative of Scripture History ; 
designed for Bible Classes and Sunday Schools Philadelphia. 

Infant Education, or Remarks upon the Importance of Educating the 
Infant Poor, from the hse of Eighteen Months to Seven Years, with an 
account of the Infant Schools in England, and the System of Educa- 
tion there adopted. By a Friend to the Poor. New York. 

A Key to Colbum's Algebra. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

Delectus Sententiarum Gnecarum ad usum Tyronum accomodatos, 
cum Notulis et Lexico. Editio Americana Tertia, prioribus emendatior. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

* We have lately seen one of these in the thopt of Boston, showing, with a ffood 
deal of truth the successive steps by which a decent family are brought to the alais- 
jiouse. 
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HI8TOKT. 

Blair's Otttlines of Ancient Histoiy on a New Plan. Boston. 8. G. 
Goodrich. 12ma pp. 408. 

Collections of the Khode Island Historical Society. Vol. I. Provi- 
dence. John Millar. 8vo. pp. 163. 

Historical Scenes in the United States, or a Selection of Important 
Events in the History of the United SUtes. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings. New Haven. Monson dt Co. 

LAW. 

The New Rules of the Court of Errors, of the State of New York, 
adopted the 16th day of April, 1827. New York. Gould &, Banks. 

Reports of Cases arguea and determined in the Court of Chancery 
in the State of New lu>rk. By Samuel M. Hopkins. Vol. I. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. January Term, 1827. By Henry Wheaton. 

Vol. xn. 

Opinions pronounced by the Hon. Judge Story, in the Case of Ebe- 
nezer Tyler and others vs. Abraham Wi&inson and others, at the last 
June Term of the Circuit Court, for Rhode Island District 

MEDICINE. 

The American Family Physician. By Thomas Ewell, M. D. Second 
edition. Georgetown. James Thomas. 8vo. Price $J,00i 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Narrative of the Capture, Detention, and Ransom of Charles 
Johnson, who was made Prisoner bv the Indians on the River Ohio in 
the year 1790. New York. J. dt J. Harper. 12mo. pp. 964. 

The First Report of the American Home Missionary Society, May 
9, 1827. With an Appendix containing an Address to the Christian 
Public, dtc. New York. D. Fanshaw. 8vo. pp. 120. 

Eleventh Anniversary of the American Bible Society. Four num- 
bers. New York. pp. 65. 

The Eleventh Annual Report of the New York Sunday School 
Union Society, May, 1827. New York. Gray &, Bunco, pp. 32. 

A Letter to the Kditor of the Charleston Observer, concerning his 
Treatment of Unitarian Christians. Charleston. A. £. Millar, l^mo. 
pp. 40. 

A Report accompanied with sundry Letters on the Causes which 
contribute to the Production of Fine Sea Island Cotton, read before 
Agricultural Society of St John's Colleton, on the 14th of March, 
1^. By W. B. Seabrook. Charleston. A. E. Millar. 

Two Letters addressed to the Agricultural Society of South Caroli- 
na on the Means of Improving the Health of the Lower Country. By 
Dr. Joseph Johnson. From the Carolina Journal of Medicine, Science, 
and Agriculture. Charleston. 

The Carpenter's New Guide, beinff a complete Book of Lines for 
Carpentery and Joinery. By Peter ^cholson. Ninth edition. 

An Appeal to the Methodists in Opposition to the Changes proposed 
in their Church Government. By Thomas £. Bond, M. D. Baltimore. 
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By Alexander McCaiiie. Baltimore* Printed by R. S. Mttchelt* 
8vo. pp. 76w 

NOVELS. 

Emily Parker ; or Impulse not Principle. Intended for yoong per- 
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Classical Education. Books and Meihois of Instruction^ 
[ *' American Jouraal of Education/? Vol. II. No. 5. for May, 
1827.] 

In the " Journal of Education " for May, 1827, we observed a 
piece entided *^ Classical Education," and more particularly de- 
voted to the subject of '' books and methods of instrucdon.'' 
Thispiece consists of a prefatory introduction, apparently fix>m 
the Editor of the Journal, and of an extract from a letter from 
Professor Long. To many of the remarks contained in either 
portion of the ardcle, we yield a cordial assent, deeming them 
both sound and seasonable. Of the justness of some suggestions 
made and strongly urged both by Frofessor Long ana by the 
Editor of the Journal, we are not satisfied. B^ die latter, the 
use of DalzePs Analecta Minora and Majora is said to be in 
'' miserable taste," those books having been ^it is added) " re- 
jected with contempt, from the only other considerable University, 
m the country where they originated." " If our youth," the 
Editor pursues, '' are ever to acquire a true clasaical taste, they 
must be pennitted to read authors smgly, to read them through- 
out, and to read them again and again, till the spirit of the writer 
has transfused itself into the mind of the pupd, and till every 
characteristic turn of thought and expression is as farailiari as 
those of a livmg acquaintance." 

Professor Long seems to inculcate nearly the same doctrine 
in the following words } 

" One single author careiuHy read and explained, as it ougJit to 
be, would give more real knowledge, and confer nxHre satis&cdoo, 
than nncoiiiiected,]U selected pieces from a dozen diArent writers*" 

VOL. II. 51 
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Again, Professor Long in the preceding sentence observes ; 

** Modern education has substituted, instead of large portions oF 
these authors, Uttle scraps, and has encumbered the student with 
such an apparatus of grammars, dictbnaries, and other helps, that 
the few years spent at school are not sufficient to enable him to 
obtain that, which is the object of his labor/* 

Farther, ** The use of the Analecta Minora and Majora has prored 
an obstacle to the acquisition of Greek ; it is almost impossible to 
imagine, how such extracts were ever read in any school ; in the 
best schools in England they are not used." 

Among the books mentioned as those ^* which cannot be used 
v^th much profit,*^ are 

^ Analecta MincMra and Majora, and 
'• Greek Readers." 

The extensive circulation and high repute of the '^ Journal of 
Education," and the cbaracter of Professor Long as a schdar, 
have suggested to us the propriety of briefly examining the 
opinions here expressed, which we ^all attempt, with the defer* 
ence due to the sources from which they proceed. 

We are inclined to think, then, that on examination, it will ap- 
pear, that the opinion of Professor Long, as far as it goes to the 
censure of a practice universal in the schools of this country and 
of Germany, and extremely prevalent, we incline to think, in the 
schools of all countries, is not well matured in his own mind, nor 
tenable on good grounds. 

If the objection be merely a specific one, to the use of iU-com- 
piled hooks, — to books which consist of ^' lilth scrapsj^ and ^' iU 
selected pieces from a dozen different writers," then there can of 
course be no controversy. It amounts merely to saying that a 
collection of ill selected scraps can be of litde use, or in other 
words, that a bad selection is a bad selection. Perhaps it wiH 
be found, upon a revision of the whole of what Professor Long 
has written on this matter, that he has no objection to a judiciously 
compiled work of the kind under consideration. He says, ^^^ There 
could be no objection to a school or a college book, which con- 
tained large portions, from the best authors, arranged in ph>per 
order, wim short notes in English, explanatory of die Greek 
idiom, and other things which require explanation ; but there is 
no book of this description which is yet in use." 

In thb reinark. Professor Long admits that there is no objec- 
lien to a judiciously compiled selection from the Greek aiuhors, 
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for the use of colleges and schools. This is equivalent to ad- 
roitting, that such a collection would be convenient and advanta- 
geous, because if it were not convenient and advantageous, it 
would be highly objectionable. 

Professor Long's objection, then, when duly weighed, amounts 
only to this, that the books of extracts hitherto compiled for the 
use of schools are not judicious and suitable collections ; in other 
words, that the Ck>llectanea Majora, Minora, and Greek Reader, 
with the several introductory Latin works in use in our schools, 
are all of them such as cannot be used to advantage. This is a 
question, which we have no wish at present to discuss. The 
merit of the works is various. The Collectanea Majora, in Dr* 
Popkin's edition, we deem a good book. The Minora is com- 
paratively less valuable. But we do not think " the other con- 
siderable university" in Scotland ought to have rejected, even 
this, far less the Majora, "with contempt.'* The books, we 
think, can neither of them be fairly called contemptible ; and 
when works, by an eminent teacher of the University at Edinr 
burgh, after having passed through numerous editions, and been 
widely introduced into schools in concert with that'Universi^, are 
not merely disused, but " rejected with contempt," in a rival in- 
stitution, it will naturaUy lead to the fear (though in this citse no 
doubt the very groundless fear) that some feehfig had mingled 
with the critical reasons that prompted so seemingly harsh a 
measure. As to Jacobs' Greek Reader, as prepared by the 
accomplished editor of the Anthologia, and introduced into the 
best schools in the country whose schools are the best in the 
world, it is, in our opinion, a most excellent school-book. We 
should have been heartily glad to have had the state of our 
schools and of classical education in America such, that the 
whole of that work could have been prepared, as an elementary 
work for this countiy. No experienced instructer, however, 
will, we think, be of opinion that this was possible ; and we are 
inclined to believe that as much of the original work finds a place 
in the American edition, as the state of our schools and of classi- 
cal education admits. We have, ho^^ever, no wish or design to 
uphold this particular work. The general character of this class 
€a prodactk>ns is stated by Professor Long to be unobiectionable, 
and we should cheerfully and gratefully receive from him a com- 
pilation, to which no exception could be taken. 

We have already stated, however, that Professor Long's <qini- 
ions do not appear to be matured in his own mind. Although 
he admits that a collection of long extracts ¥nth proper aotes 
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would be unobjectionable, he yet objects in general to the use of 
Greek Readers, and of " small lexicons," which seem an essen- 
tial part of the plan of such works. He appears to prefer the 
reading even of one single author ; and by the Editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education, in the passage we first cited, very great impor- 
tance is attached to this reading the whole of sickle authors. 
We apprehend here, that there is a slig}it contusion of the ob- 

i'ects of the profound Hellenist with those of the student at school, 
t cannot, stricdy speaking, be called the immediate object of the 
latter, " to transfuse the spirit of an ancient author into his mind, 
and to render every characteristic turn of thought and expression 
as familiar as those of a living acquaintance.'' This is the object, 
this can be the attainment, only of a veteran professc»r ; and even 
by him it can be extended only to two or three authors. Erasmus 
thought ten years not too much, to devote to the forming of such 
an acquaintance, as is here indicated, with Cicero alone. We feel 
no scruple in saying that to make " every characteristic Uira of 
diought and expression " in Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, Pindar, 
the mree tragedians, and Aristophanes, as familiar as those of a 
living acquaintance, would be the work of an industrious, and we 
must add, in our opinion, (except for a teacher) of a wasted life. 

But we do not conceive it the object of the ichool-bay to forni sudi 
a perfect acquabtance as we speak of, even with a single author. 
He is to learn, not the peculiarities of an author, but the rudiments 
and general principles of the language. The Frenchman who 
studies Enghsh, does not (in common cases) wish to learn every 
characteristic turn of thought and expression in Shakspeare. 
He rather wishes to learn what Shakspeare has in common with 
other good writers. When he has mastered the general princi- 
ples and the vocabulary of the language, he then proceeds, as 
his taste or necessity may dictate, from the study of the language 
to the study of individud authors ; which two studies we take to 
be essentially difierent. 

We befieve there is no language, ancient or modem, in the 
study of which, resort has not been had to oompilatioos of the 
kind under consideration. They are used, even in the learning 
of our own vernacular tongue, with respect to which, several 
reasons, that make their use convenient in foreign and ancient 
tongues, do not apply. It wouM, however, be thought a novel 
and extraordinary suggestion, that the first lessons of reading in 
En^ish, or the ordinary lessons in reading in our schools, should 
be given, not fix>m such selections and class books, as are unr- 
versaUy employed for that purpose, but from the standard audiors 
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of the language. There is no better reason, that we perceive, 
for putting beginners in Latin and in Greek into the classical 
authors, to be read enUre, over and over again, than there would 
be for putting the English beginner into Hume's England, or 
{Eton's Paradise Lost, for the same purpose. There is un- 
doubtedly a preliminary and elemenUMty study of any language, 
which must precede die study of its classical authors ; and dbis 
preliminary study can more conveniently be had upon compends, 
prepared for the purpose, than upon entire authors. 

If the work oi a classical author be put into the school-boy's 
hands, as the basis of the elementary study of the language, it is 
applied to a use for which it was not intended. We do not now 
call to mind a single Greek book, intended to be put to such a 
use, by its author. Does any one suppose that if Plato, by 
ropheuc forecast, understandbg that some of his works would 
e used as text books in the schools and colleges of a distant 
posterity, had taken in hand to write books appropriate to that 
object, he would have written precisely the same as he wrote for 
totally diiSferent uses i It is exceedingly difficuh, as it is, out of 
all the remains of die literature of an ancient language, to compile 
a compendium perfecdy well adapted to the use of schools. 
Who can suppose, that any one book, written with no such object 
in view, two thousand years agOi can be free from the objections 
which it is found difficult to avoid, even when, from the best exi- 
isting materials, the eSbn is made by judicious teachers, to pre- 
pare, Qut of many authors, a manual suited to modem schools 
wA a modem state of socie^. 

The incongruousness of the supposition will further appear, 
from another view. The Editor of the Journal recommends the 
reading of single authors throughout, in preference to compends, 
or books of selectioos. Now there are very few ancient authors, 
which have come down to us entire ; and a very capricious 
chance has determined how much of each should perish, and 
how much should be preserved. By what reason can it be iti- 
culcated on us, that seven plays of ^schylus, seven of Sophocles, 
and eighteen or twenty of Euripides, are precisely the quandty of 
these authors that ou^ to be read. If the object be to study 
authors as authors^ and not the language in which they wrote, 
then, of course, all that has come down of any parucular author 
imasi be read. But on what philosophical mu)cifie can it be 
made to appear, that from the student of the Greek tongue, who 
pursues that study as part of a liberal educauon, Euripides is en- 
titled to twice as much attention^ as either .^schylus or Sopho- 
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cles f As the inferior genius, he is manifestly less important 
than either. 

We do not believe, that the practice of reading entire authors 
tliroughout was ever adopted in any school in the world, as the 
first exercise in learning the language. If the teacher does not 
use a selection made to his hands, he virtually makes his own. 
Professor Long recommends Xenophon's Anabasis, one or two 
plays of Euripides, two or three books of Herodotus, and Homer's 
Iliad. We do not say positively, that a book containing precise- 
ly those extracts from Greek audiors would not be better than 
any other that has been made. We cannot undertake to pro- 
nounce on what does not exist. When Professor Long will pre- 
sent the public with the volume containing the portions of Greek 
authors which he recommends, and with such notes as he ap- 

E roves, we can then compare it with other works. Meantime, 
owever, we do not perceive how a recommendation of one or 
two plays of Euripides and two or three books of Herodotus is 
to be reconciled with the imperious necessity of reading single 
authors throughout. 

We differ in toto from Professor Long, in his objection to 
small lexicons, if intended to be applied to that kind of works ; 
for of the two which he names we know nothing. But to put 
into the hands of a school-boy nn entire .lexicon of the Greek 
language, such as Schneider, for instance, which is much the 
best, is not to aid but to mock him. Profound scholars are too 
apt to forget the difficulties which they encountered as learners 
of the rudiments ; and of these difficulties, we believe, none are 
more disheartening^ than that of sifting out of the whole vocabu- 
lary of a language the individual word in the particular significa- 
tion wanted by the beginner. In addition to this, it was impos- 
sible, till very lately, to get a dictionary which comprised all the 
words in the classical authors. It can now only be done by the 
purchase of a dearer book than an elementary school-book ought 
to be. Tlie same objection, till very lately, existed against the 
use of entire classical authors. They were not to be had in 
cheap and correct editions. 

For the zeal and good offices of the Journal of Education and 
the gentleman repeatedly named in this article, in the cause in 
which they are engaged, they are entitled to the public thanks. 
In many excellent suggestions made by them we heartily concur. 
But no good can come from setting the standard too high, or 
from recommendations decidedly beyond the capacity and wants 
of society. To tell our teachers and school-boys that nothing 
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valuable is done, unless diey ^read authors singly, read them 
diroughout, read them over and over again, till the spirit of the 
writer is transfused into the mind of the pupil," b to hold a lan- 
guage, which, if it meet with belief, will have no effect but to 
dishearten. Not one individual in a hundred relishes writings 
like those of Hume, or the prose writings of Milton, till he has 
grown up to man's estate. Not one in ten, of all to whom the 
English language is vernacular, possesses that knowledge of 
Shakspeare, which is here enjoined of Homer, on the part of 
"our youth." The school-boy has done well, who, by diligent 
use oi grammar and dictionary, can construe, parse, and scan 
his author. To enter into hb spirit and relish his beaudes, to 
their full extent, is the attainment of mature years and mature 
studies. 



Matins and Vespers : mih Hymns and Occasional Devotional 
Pieces. By John Bowuing. First American from the sec- 
ond London edition. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Latde, and 
Wilkms. 1827. 

Ma. Bowring's poetical career has been peculiar and remark^ 
able ; and although he has not attained a name that will stand 
with those of Byron and Cowper, he has yet gained an honora- 
ble distinction and deserves to be gratefuUy remembered. 
Occupied as he has been in active life, busy in the bustling and 
confounding scenes of the world, he has vet, by the force of an 
indefatigable ardor and uninterrupted inaustry, accomplished as 
much in the walk of letters, as could be reasonably expected of a 
retired scholar with full leisure. That he has done it all as well as 
under, other circumstances he might have done, we do not say. 
It would have been a miracle if he had. It is a wonder, and no 
small one, that his labors have been so excellent in execution as 
they are. If he had written less, he would doubtless have at- 
tained a higher eminence as an author ; and yet it is almost un- 
fair to say mis, when it is remembered how popular and beauti- 
ful, how Gnished too, are his ** Specimens of the Russian Poets," — 
with what a variety of diction, what a choice and felicity of metre ; 
and how successfully he has thrown over those charming compo- 
sitions the air of originality, while yet he evidently preserves not 
only the measure, but the characteristic spirit of the native verse* 
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This is DO slt^t praise. It implies talent and merit of a high 
order. And it may be extended — ^hardly, we think, in equal 
degree-— {mt with very litde Qualification, to his various transla- 
tioDS from various languages. He has gone fifom nation to nation, 
and coUected ballads and poems of most diverse and opposite 
genius, and transferred them with their own pecuHarities of form, 
reeling, and the je ne sais quoi which makes them vAm they 
are, bto his own tongue ; so that in reading them, we seem less 
to be studying a translation than perusing an original. We are 
not koking at what has been called the wrone side of the tapes- 
try, but at a beautiful imitation by the hand oi a master, who has 
so caught the nice traits of the work and wrought them into Us 
own tissue, that, although we know the contrary, we yet can 
hardly persuade ourselves that they have appeared in any odier 
previous form. 

There is another department which Mr. Bowrine has almost 
appropriated to himself; and in which, although he has not 
reached the excellence which distinguishes some of hb veraons, 
he has yet been more successful thaio a great majority of thoae 
who have attempted the same walk. It b a department which is 
embarrassed by great and peculiar difficulties, and many have 
expressed the opinion that excellence in it is unattainable. And 
undoubtedly the vast quantity of miserable rhyme which has 
been sent forth under the name of devotional poetry, might seem 
at first view to give die warrant of experience to such an opinion. 
Yet perhaps when the matter is fairly examined, it will be found 
that if the greater difiiculties of the subject be considered, there 
is not less of good religious poetry in proportion to the whole 
quantity, than of any other description. IT we should take into 
account aH which might under a liberal construction be fairly 
called religious poetry, we tUnk the proportion would even be 
sreater ; for we should then cite not a little from Mihon, Young, 
Cowper, Southey, Wordsworth, whose works have not only a 
prevailing complexion of moral purity and religious faidi, but are, 
m much of their essential character, direcdy religious and devo- 
tional. But mdependently of this, it noust be remembered of 
the expressly sacred poetiy, that we have the whole mass of it, 
good and bad, direct^ before our eyes, and are able to compare 
at a glance the quantity of the exceOent with the quantity of the 
bad. While the immense body of poor verse on other subjects, 
never comes within our notice, nor is Drought into comparison with 
the stambrd works which we know and admire. Thus, we 
know that the ** Psalms and Hymns " of Watts form a large proper- 
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tion of English sacred verse, and that of these, while about fifty, 
to speak loosely, are the finest in the language, the remainder are 
of vety inferior merit, and many have no pretension whatever to 
be called poetical. We thus have a visible and painful demon- 
stration before our eyes, that the proportion of excellent devo- 
tional poetry to the whole mass is extremely small ; a demonstra- 
tion made more sure, if possible, by the circumstance, that when 
careful selections from the whole mass are made by men of taste 
and industry, with a view to arranging under one cover all the 
best specimens which may be used in public worship, they have 
never been able to produce a collection sufliciently large and 
various, without admitting some of confessedly second-rate char- 
acter. Hence, when there are seen at the same time volumes 
after volumes of what is called fine poetry on other subjects pub- 
lished and circulated, it is easily interred that tlie sacred depart- 
ment exhibits an unexampled scantiness. But the comparison is 
not fairly made, so as to warrant this conclusion. In order to do 
it, we should first bring together all the poems which have been 
published, and set by their side the standard works, and observe 
now small a pile they make. Then of those standard works we 
should consider how large a proportion is of indifferent quali^ ; 
that of such great names as Dryden the eighteen volumes dwm- 
dle down to a few short pieces, and that even of the greater 
Milton, there are whole books not to be numbered in the first 
class of the good. This will make a very considerable deduc- 
tion ; we may judge how great, by taking up any good selection 
from the poets, which professes to cull and arrange the best 
passages firom the best writers ; — ^it will lead us to the same conclu- 
sion respecting poetry in general, to which we are brought re- 
specting sacred poetry by a survey of the selections for public 
wbrship. We shall be satisfied that excellence is as rare in every 
other department of the muse as in this, and shall be very un- 
wiUine to take up the opinion that the highest and most interest- 
ing 01 topics, associated beyond all others with the intensest 
feelings, and exciting the imagination, are yet, merely because so 
sublime and familiar, unfit to be expressed in man's choicest and 
most charming language. It is true, that with most men both 
fancy and language would sink under the subject, and fall far 
short of its highest feelings and best conceptions. But then this 
is equally true of every high topic of poetry ; and we believe 
that upon no subject whatever, however within the grasp of com- 
mon minds, has gifted fancy been more entirely successful, than 
in the jHctures of invisible things drawn by Milton and Dante, 
VOL. II. 52 
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and the expressions of devout affection sometimes made by 
Watts, Doddridge, Cowpcr, Steele, and Barbauld. It is absurd 
with such examples of success, to pretend that religion is no 
field for the poet, and that devout sentiment is unsuited to the 
lyric rouse. Incompetent authors will fail in any department. 
Their failure should hurt themselves only, and not bring into 
discredit the department in which they labored. 

The work of Mr. Bowriiig which lies before us, fully corrobo- 
rates the opinion which we have here expressed! The *' Matins 
and Vespers " are full of devotion and full of poetry. Mr. Bow- 
ring has written too much to allow every piece to be of first-rate 
excellence, and many parts of his volume bear marks of injudi- 
cious haste and the want of careful revision. He indulges him- 
self also in some freedoms of verse, which seem to us rather 
sbvenly, and although sanctioned by high authority are yet, in 
our view, ofiences against the strict propriety of poetic rule. We 
refer particularly to a frequent niode of constructing his lines, by 
which the pauses are so arranged as to conceal in a great mea- 
sure the occurrence of the rhyme, and give to his rhymed staor 
sas the air of blank verse ; as in the following examples. 

'< Death is the gate through which we come 
Into the world — and every day 
We die — and when dissolved away, 
'Tis death conducts us to our home. 
Death hath no terrors — ^while we are, 
Death is not — when we cease to be, 
Then death begins. Eternity 
Is life, not death. What caose for fear 
Of death — when this same death we dread 
Is life continuous, — and to die 
Is but to live immortally 1 
Here, every, every step we tread, 
Is on a grave — and every breath 
Heaved, is a messenger of death.*' p. 52. 

" Thy sun awakes and sets — ^The world grows old 
And is renewed again. The seasons flow 
Unchanging in their changes-^joy and woe 
Preside in turns— and then we are enroU'd 
Among the slumberers of the grave— but Thou 
To whom past, present, future are as now^ 
Art still the samer-^till watching — ^siill intent 
On Thy high purpose — fix>m the labyrinth vast, 
Where good and evil, joy and grief are blent 
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In common fate, to perfect — and present 

A future, — gatherM from the checquer'd past, 

Where bliss shall be predominant — ^and spread 

Wider and wider — till it shall embrace, 

All the great family of the human race, 

And give a crown of light to every head. — 

O may I join that never-number*d throng. 

And sing thy praise eternal — Thou my song ! pp. 58—59. 

Now the structure of these passages is such as belongs to blank 
verse ; and ahhough occasionally allowable in rhyme, as a variety 
and relief to its monotonous tendency, yet it cannot be carried 
far without serious offence against the laws which distinguish 
these two classes of composition from each other. It seems to 
have been a favorite design with some writers, to do away as far 
as possible the peculiarities by which rhyme is separated from 
blank verse, and reduce it to the same laws of unequal periods 
and various pauses. But it appears to us that this is a great error 
of judgment and taste. These are distinct classes of writing, 
governed by distinct laws, and constructed with different objects 
m view. We do not know why they should encroach on each 
other, or why pains should be taken to hide the distinctive fea- 
tures of the one, and conform it to the structure of the other. 
The rhyme is designed to mark out and define the rhythm, to 
denote the periods at which the numbers are complete, and begin 
again, and enable the ear to beat time to the measure as it pro- 
ceeds. It is an instance of that peculiar pleasure which is natu- 
rally derived from the recurrence of similar sounds at stated 
intervals, and from the repetition of a given succession of notes. 
The pleasure of blank verse is derived from a different cause — 
from a succession of measured words, flowing on freely without 
the necessity to repeat again a given melody, or to close the 
sense in any defined number of feet. It is therefore far more 
free, varied, copious, flowing, and rhetorical, and in these re- 
spects possesses high advantages for a long poem over rhyme, 
which the latter cannot gain except by sacrificing its own pecu- 
liar beauties, hiding its rhyme, destroying its melody of limited 
rhythm, in a word, confounding itself with blank verse. To do 
this, is to diminish the sources of pleasure from poetical numbers, 
and to limit to one species what is susceptible of a vast variety. 
To be at the pains of coustructirig the different forms of verse, 
the eight, the six, the ten syllable, the direct, the akernate, the 
triple and the quadruple rhyme, and at the same time to do the 
utmost to conceal the flow of the stanza and keep the rhyme 
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from being detected, seems at least to be taking a great trouble 
without any compensation, and with a real loss; a loss, that b, of 
the peculiar melody which distinguishes verse in stanza from 
Uank verse. For we hold that verse in stanza is essentially 
lyrical^ partaking of the character of mu^, and deriving its 
main, characteristic charm from the same laws of regular suc- 
cession and rhythmical repetition. The march of the lines is 
measured out and should fall distinctly on the ear, just as in mu- 
sic. Music is divided first into certain bars, which mark the step 
of the measure, and then into coUectbns of bars, which are 
marked off by natural pauses, and which reinm upon the ear 
again and again with a distinct and pleasing emphaas. Poetry 
in stanza or rhyme is of the same character and owes its power 
of pleasing to the same cause ; and to try to keep this out of 
sight, is as great an offence against the propriety of verse, as it 
would be against the propriety of music to strive to conceal the 
movement indicated by the bars and by the recurrence of the 
natural rhythm. This is but a glance at our reasons for disapprov- 
ing such verses as those which we have quoted from Bowring. 
If some fit opportunity should present itself, we should be glad to 
go into a larger explanation. 

Mr. Bowring does not want the power of constructing stanzas 
on right principles, as we might show by many specimens besides 
the foUowing. 

*' The heavens, O Lord ! Thy power proclaim, 
And the earth echoes back Thy name ; 
Ten thousand voices speak Thy might, 
And day to day, and night to night, 
Utter Thy praise, — Thou Lord above 1 
Thy praise — ^Thy glory — and Thy love. 

All things I see, or hear, or feel, 
Thy wisdom, goodness, power revealr 
The silent crescent hung on high, 
So calmly sailing through the sky ; 
The lowliest flower that lights the dells ; 
The lightest wave the stream that swells ; 

The breeze that o'er the garden plays ; 
The farthest pls^et's gUmmering rays ; 
The dew upon the distant hill ; 
The vapors that the valley fill ; 
The grove's untutorM harmony — 
All speak, and loudly speak of Thee. 
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Thy name, Thj glories, Uiej leheane, 
Great Spirit of the oniTerse I 
Sense of ail sense, and Soul of soul, 
Nought is too vast for Thy control ; 
The meanest and the mightiest share 
Alike Thy kindness and Thy care. 

Beneath Thy all-directing nod, 
Both worlds and worms are eqaal, God ! 
Thy hand the comets' orbits drew, 
And lighted yonder glow-worm too ; 
Thou didst the dome of heaven build up. 
And form'dst yon snow-drop's silver cup. 

And nature with its countless throng, 
And sun and moon and planets' song, 
And every flower that light receives. 
And every dew that tips its leaves, 
And erery murmur of the sea- 
Tunes its sweet voice to worship Thee." pp. 34— 3& 

It would not be difficult to quote page after page of verses in 
this style, equal and superior to these ; and if we had room for 
this, we should be giving the most satisfactory of all recommen- 
dations. At the same time, it would be easy to specify and en- 
large upon a few slight but obvious faults, which mar the beauty 
of the work in a literary point of view. But it could dp no ser- 
vice to any one to point tnem out, and we are too well satisfied 
with the general excellence and usefulness of the poetry to spend 
our time in minute criticism. We better gratify both our judg- 
ment and our feelings by selectmg one or two more passages, 
which cannot but be filvorably received by our readers, and we 
hope may induce them to acquaint themselves with the whole 
volume. It strikes us that the folbwing hymn has uncommon 
merit. 

HTMN TO THE DEITY. 

*' The heavenly spheres to Thee, O God ! attune their evening 
hymn, 
All-wise, All-holy, Thou art praised in song of seraphim ; 
Unnumber'd systems, suns, and worlds, unite to worship Thee, 
While Thy majestic greatness fills space— time — eternity. 



Nature, — a temple worthy Thee, that beams with light and 

love, 
Whose flowers so sweetly bloom below, whose stars rejoice 

above; 
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Whose altars are the mountain clifb that rise akng the shore, 
Whose anthems, the sublime accord of sterm and ocean roar : 

Her song of gratitude is song by spring's awakening hours, 
Her summer offers at Thj shrine its earliest, loveliest flowers ! 
Her autumn brings its ripen'd fruits, in glorious luxury given, 
While winter's silver heights reflect Thy brightness back to 
heaven ! 

On all Thou smil'st — and what is man, before Thy presence, 

God? 
A breath but yesterday inspired,— 4o-morrow but a clod : 
That clod shall moulder in the vale, — till kindled, Lord, by 

Thee, 
Its spirit to Thy arms shall spring^-^o liie,-^to liberty." 

pp. 235, 23a 

We conclude this brief notice with one of the Vespers for a 
winter's evening. 

'* The night has thrown its shadows o'er the land, 
And rest revisits nature. — Evening's train, 
With day's extinguished torches in their hand 
Have pass'd the twilight's western gates again. 
On the damp hills the stars are glittering, 
The mists are hanging round the forests deep, 
While from their silver thrones the cold frosts fling 
Their fetters o'er the vanquish'd earth, — and keep 
The streams in icy bondage. Ha]>py he 
Who to his bed of slumber can retire. 
To rest in sweet and sound tranquillity ; 
While untormented by a vain desire, 
Or a reproaching spirit, he may dwell 
Securely and serenely. — To the good 
The conscience is a fearless citadel. 
Where nought of doubt or danger can intrude. 
The darkness mantles him, — and till the hour 
When sleep upon his eyelids sinks, he takes 
Sweet counsel with that ever-present Power, 
. Who out of night His robes of brightness makes ; 
And from beyond this narrow-bounded vale, 
Water'd by tears — ^by vapors curtain'd round, — 
And canopied in clouds — his thoughts can hail 
That awful Majesty whose light is found 
Descending and pervading the pure heart 
That seeks His presence, while its cheering glow 
A lustre and a smile of light impart 
To all the shades of solitude and woe. 
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Tbongb the earth tremble at thy coming, Lord ! 
Thy children may approach Thee — may adore : 
There is salvation, rather ! in Thy word, 
And Thy diffusive Spirit shining o'er 
Earth's valley, makes earth cheerful. In its rays 
We move rejoicing onwards — bent beneath 
The burthen of our nothingness, we praise 
And magnify Thy name. lu life, in death, 
Alike we see Thy glory. Prom Thy throne 
Rivers of strength and life roll forth, that lave 
All the create<l world. — On Thee alone 
The world and all its tribes depend. The grave 
Has for Thy love a tongue— e'en as the oight 
Its starry garlands and its hymns. — I hear, 
I hear the voices of the sons of light, 
Blending and circling round firoin sphere to sphere. 
Each star a chord of music — a wave's flow 
In the majestic sea of song that rolls 
In ceaseless tides of harmony, which know 
No rest — no discord. There departed souls 
Join the eternal chorus. Thence they speak 
To us poor pilgrims wandering still on earth — 
They bid us soar above earth's vale — and seek 
The country where our holier parts had birth, 
And whither they are tending Father ! thither 
My eager heart aspires— and when this scene 
Fades round me— and its passing flowerets wither- 
There let me rest rewardfKl and serene." pp. 153—155. 



Vida de Migud CervatUes Saavedra^ escrita e ilusirada con 
varias Abiiciaa y Doeutnenioi iniditos^ pertenedenies a la 
Hutaria y IMeraiura de #i{ Tiempo. Per Don Martin 
Fern ANDES DE Navarrete. Madrid. 1819. 

Life of Miguel Cervantes Saamdra^ uritten and illustrated 
with tarioui J^oiices and unpublished Documents^ relating to 
the History and Literature of his Tisne. By Don Martin 
Fernandez de Navarrete. 

Cervantes, as we are informed in the book whose title 
we have just given, was bom in October, 1547, at Alcala 
de Uenares, then a famous seat of science in Spain. Very 
few particulars of his early youth have been handed down 
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to us. He is said to have shown from childhood a great love of 
works of imagination. In 1568 he is known to have been in 
Madrid, at which time an envoy, by name Aauaviva, arrived 
from Rome, to condole with Philip 11. on the death of his son 
Carlos. The cause of the prince's imprisonment was mysterious, 
his death in oonfinement sudden, and Philip refused to listen to 
any of the missions of condolence sent to him on the subject, 
being anxious to still the talk and excitement which prevailed 
respecting it. The envoy was therefore immediately dismissed. 
As he is said to have been fond of the acquaintance of men of 
letters, Navarrete supposes that Cervantes, who is known to have 
served some tiifie in Rome as a valet, accompanied him thither. 

It was not uncommon at this period for young men of rank to 
act as attendants on popes and cardinals, m order to be enabled 
to pursue their studies in Rome, and obtain rich benefices by the 
influence of their masters. Cervantes could nottiave remained a 
great while in this capacity, as we find him, in the following year, 
serving in the Spanish forces in the Italian States, and it was not 
long before he had an opportunity to display his courage. 

The Grand Turk, Selim II., in violation of the treaties which 
he had made with Venice, invaded the island of Cyprus. The 
Venetians implored the aid of the Christian princes, especially 
of the Pope, Pius V. He prepared his galleys with alacrity, 
and put them under the command of Marco Antonio di Colonna, 
duke of Pagliano, who efiTected a junction with the fleets of Spain 
and Venice in the* spring of the year 1570. But owing tp the 
dissentions and irresolution of the commanders of the combined 
fleet, nothing of conseauence was done this year. In the next, 
the court of Rome made great exertions to league the princes of 
Europe against the Turks; and a formal alliance was made 
among the three powers whose fleets had acted tcxgether the year 
before, and Don John of Austria, natural son of Charles V., was 
appointed generalissimo of the combined forces. On the Idth 
01 September, 1571, they sailed from Messina, with a view of 
attacking the Ottoman fleet. On the 7th of October they came 
up with it, and an action ensued, in which the Christians gained a 
splendid victory. Cervantes was among the troops embarked. 
At fliis time he was sick of a calenture, and his captain and 
firiends endeavoured to persuade him to remain quiet in his birth 
during the action. But he replied, ''that he. had rather die 
fighting for his God and king, than shelter his life at the price of 
cowardice.'' He then requested the captain to give him the post 
of most danger. His request was complied with, and he fought 
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with a heroism which spfead through the galMjr, so that the crew 
of diis single vessel killed five hundred Turks, together with the 
captain of the Emtian admiral's ship, and took the royal stand* 
ard of Egypt. He received in the engagement three gunshot 
wounds, two in his breast, and one in his left hand, which was 
lamed for life.^ He always declared that he willin^y purchased 
his share in the glory of the day at the price k had cost him ; 
**ibr a dead soldier,'' said he, " whoJbas met his fate in battle, 
is a far better si^ than a living one who has saved his life by 
flight." He afterwards accompatiied the forces of Don Jcim 
in an expedition against the city of Tunis, which wis taken, but 
not long afterwards retaken l^ the Turks. For two or three 
years succeedbg, Cervantes remained in the service, being most 
of the time in garrison in various placets in Italy and Sicily, and 
in June, 1575^ obtained leave to retom to his own country, to 
solicit the reward winch his long services merited, with the high* 
est recommendations fitHn Dop John. 

During this period he had visited the . di&rent cities of Italy^ 
of whidi he has given fine descriptions in various parts of us 
writings. These show too the traces of the Italian literature, 
whidi he had studied during his residence in that country. la 
September, 1575, he embarked at Naples, in a SpaniA galley^ 
in order to return home ; but on the 26th of the month, the vessel 
feO in with an Algerine fleet, and after an obstbate engagement^ 
in which Cervantes distinguished himself, the Spaniards were 
forced to surrender, and carried into captivity in Akiers. The 
Moor to whose kn Cervantes fell, finding Don JcSin's letters, 
concluded that he must be a man of distinction, for whom he 
oouM probably get a large ransom. He therefore kaded him 
with chains, and treated him widi extreme harness, m order to 
induce him to press his relations and fiiends to purchase his re- 
lease. The Moors were accustomed to treat their captives with 
severi^ for another reason also, namely, to induce them to renoimce 
their religion. But Cervantes was proof against their attempts, and 
aanduou^ labored to eflbct his own liberation and that of sever- 
al other Cfhristian captives. With this view be prevailed upon a 
Moor to imdertake to guide them over land io Oran, an enter- 
prise which bad terminated unfortunately in several similar cases. 
Their guide abwadoned them on the seccHid day of their march, 
and tbey were oUiged to return to Algiers, where >they were 
treated with slill greater severity, particularly Cervantes. 

Late in the year 1576, some of his friends were ransomed, 
and he took this opportunity to write to his parents an account of 
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his unhappy condiflbn. Hb father imniediatety pledged his ovra 
estate, his sons' patrimooy^ and his daughters' portions, to laise 
money for his ransom, and the whole family were reduced to pov- 
er^. Cervantes, on receiving the sum thus raised, endeavoured 
to negotiate his release with hb master, Dali Mami. But as he 
bad formed a high opinion of his quaKty, and was moreover a man 
of insatiable avarice, the sum offered seemed to him insognificant. 
Unable to obtain his own freedom, Cervantes employed the 
money in ransoming his brother Rodrigo, and directed him on his 
arrival in Spain, to send an armed vessel to the Aiiican coast, 
which shoula make the land at a given point in the neighbour- 
hood of Algiers, and liberate him with many other Christian 
captives. This was an enterprise which he had long meditated 
and provided for. West ot Algiers, at the distance of three 
miles, was a garden, bebngine to a Greek renegade, and taken 
care of by a slave named Juan, a native of Navarre. This 
man had, with much care, prepared a cave in the most 
retired part of the grounds, where several Christian slaves took 
refuge, under the durection of Cervantes. When Rodrigo Cer- 
vantes sailed for Spain, there were fourteen or fifteen so conced- 
ed, all men of rank. They owed their security to. the gardener's 
Jiopes of recovei'iDg his liber^ along with them. He took care 
that no dangerous person should come near them- Another 
slave, named Dorador, who had once renounced, Christianity and 
afterwards embraced it agajn, brought them provisions. When 
Cervantes thought the time of the vessel's arrival near, he. quitted 
his master's house, and took refuge with the rest. The vessel 
was quickly prepared and despatched, under the command of a 
captam experienced in the seas and. coasts of Barbary. Late in 
September she arrived at Algiers, and. standing off and on, ap- 
proached the shore by night at the point nearest the garden, and 
began to communicate with the Christians in the cave. Some 
Moors, either in a fishing-bark or on a toqgue of hmd between the 
ship and the capytives, heard their discourse, and shouted for assist- 
ance ; at this the crew of the vessel took firi^ht, and put to sea 
again. On approaching the coast a second time, she was taken 
by the Moors, and thus the whole enterprise was defeated. 
Cervantes and his companions,, however, igncMrant ot her capture, 
remained in the cave and consded themselves for their privations 
by the hope of liberty. But of this hope they were soon to be 
deprived. Dorador, the repentant renegade, on whom they 
mainly relied for subsistence, was a hypocrite, and resolved to 
renounce Christianity anew. With this view he presented him- 
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self to Azan, the governer of Algiers, disclosed his purpose, and 
io order to ingratiate himself with him, made known the secret 
of the cave, and the means by which Cervantes had contrived to 
support his friends there. The governor was much gratified with 
dus intelligence, and resolved (o appropriate the captives imme- 
diately, as lost, and thereby forfeited according to the custom of the 
rulers of Algiers. He immediately ordered the captain of his guard 
to enter the garden with eight or ten soldiers on horseback, and 
twenty-four on foot, and carry off the captives together with the 
gardener* I'he Christians were takeh in the manner directed, and 
in the midst of the alarm and confusion attendirrg their surprise, 
Cervantes charged his companions to throw all the blame on 
him, and thereby save themselves from punishment. While the 
Turks were binding the prisoners, Cervantes, calling the at- 
tention of all present, said, with a clear voice and collected man- 
ner, that none of his unhappy companions w^re to. blame for 
what had taken place, as he had prevailed on them to secrete 
themselves and had conducted the whole business. The Turks, 
surprised at this noble confession, despatched one of (he horse- 
men with an account of it to the governor, who thereupon ordered 
all the other pritoners to be confined in his baths, and Cervantes 
to be brought before him. He was accordingly manacled and 
driven ^th bbws into the presence of the ruier, wHo examined 
him several times with all the art of which he was master, an4 with 
direats of death and torture, to make him reveal bis accomplices. 
But he was prQk>f against threats and seduction, and persisted in 
declaring that he alone was to Uame. Wearied at last by his 
firmness, Azan desisted, apd contented himself with taking pos^ 
session of him and. all the other captives, as forfeited. 

Cervantes now remained * strictly watched, but no less intent 
dian before to shake off the yoke of servitude. With this view he 
found means secretly to despatch a Moor with letters to the com- 
mandant of Qran, and several other, persons of bis acquaintance 
iir the same place, requesting them to send trusty persons to aid 
bis escape, and that oi three other gentlernen confined with him. 
The messenger^ on his arrival at (^n, was apprehended by cer- 
tain other Moors ; and the letters were found and sent to Azan, 
who, on seeing the signature of Cervantes, ordered the Moor to 
be impaled, and Cervantes to receive two thousand lashes. This 
punishment, however, he escaped by means of the powerful 
intercession made for him; yet it is strange that he did, con- 
sidering that three Christiaiis had lately been beaten to death by 
Azan's order, and b bis presence, who had been apprehended' 
in the attempt to escape to Oran. 
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All these faihiies however did not deter Cerraates froai re- 
newing his attempts* There was a Spanisb renegade al Algiers, 
named Giron, whom Cervantes knew from various soured to ha 
desirous of returning to the Catholic faiths and of a character to 
be dcfpended on. He confirmed him in lios good resolutions, and 
engaged him to exert himself to procure, the means of their 
escape to Spain. Having obtained a considerable loan iit>m two 
Valencian merchants established at Algiers, Giron purchased a 
galley of twelve benches, and prepared it for sea under the direc- 
tion of Cervantes. He had already given notice to seventy of the 
principal Christian captives to hold themselves in readiness to 
embark at the first opportunity; and the moment fixed upon 
was near, when an evd-minded wretch gave information of the 
plan to Azan. The king thought fit to remain quiet for a time, 
with a view of apprehending the Christians in the fact, so that 
he might punish ox. appropriate them with a greater appearance of 
justice. This delay, however, occasioned it -to be whiispeced that 
the project was discovered ; and the Christians, who thought the 
governor acquainted with the whole afiSur, were gready alarmed, 
especiallv the merchant who had advanced tl^ nxney. He 
expectea to lose bis property apd liber^, perhaps his life ; for he 
thought that if Cervantes were examined, the torture would com- 
pel him to discfose his accomplices. On this account, ha urged 
him to embark for Spain, in a vessel then on the point of saiimg, 
snjring that he would pay the amount of his ransom ; but Cervan- 
tes penetrating his modve, and knowfaig that it would be dishon- 
orable for him to fly and leave his comrades exposed to danger, 
declined his ofler, and endeavoured to tranquiiuze his mind by 
declaring that neither torture nor death should prevail on him to 
disclose the names of his compaqkms. 

Meanwhile he left his master's house,' and took refuge in the 
dwelling of Diego Castellano, an old aoquaiotaoce of his, until 
the intentions of the king on the subject of the conspiracy should 
be made known. A few .days afterwards, a reward was publicly 
offered for him, and death threatened to any one who should 
conceal him. Fearful of exposing bis friend to danger, or sub* 
jectiog other Christians to be put to the torture to compel a dis- 
closure of bis retreat, he resolved to deliver himself up, and for 
that purpose placed himself in the hands of a renega^, an inti« 
mate friend of the governor. When brought into the presence 
of Azan, he was immediately questioned as to the nature of the 
project and bis accomplices, a cord was put around bis neck, and 
his hands were ti^ behind him, as if it were intended to hang 
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bim. Neverthilessy he retained the uttnost composure, and not 
only refrained from blaming any body, but declared tbat he alone 
had conceived- the project and prepared the means, by the aid of 
fonr gentlemen already at libwt^, and that the others were not to 
know of-the proposed mode of liberation till the time of its exe- 
cution. The replies which he rave to Ann's chaiges were so 
iogenious, that, if they did not uiUy exculpate him/tney at least 
moderated , the anger of the governor so far, that he contented 
himself with banishing Giron, and ordering Cervantes mto the 
Moorish priscHi, which was within the walls of his palace. There 
we^find him in chains, and treated with great rigor, ibr the space 
of five months. The industry and saggci^ with which be had 
contrived and carried into effect these conspuracies, the courage 
and firmness with which be had (bur times met the danger of 
death in its most dreadful ab^>es, to secure the safety of his com- 
panions, gained bim such a reputation at Algiers, that Azan be^an 
to fear be would endeavour to excite an insurrection in the city, 
and destroy that asylum of the pirates of the Mediterranean. 
The example 6( the valiant. Spaniards who bad preceded him in 
the attempt, and the large number of captives, amounting to 
twenty-four thousand, on whom he could. rely for support in its 
execution, did in fact inspire him with the idea of getting pos- 
session of the place, and subjectioc it to the authority oi his 
sovereign, Philip 11. And he would have succeeded, if the in- 
gratitude and ill-will of some <^ the con^irators had not discov- 
ered and fiustrated his plans* Tbey remained however a long 
time in the memory of the inhabitants. The rigor of Azan's 
conduct towards him therefore was not merely the efiect of his 
cruel disposition, but a means of precaution for bis own security 
and tbat of the state which he governed. And he was accus- 
tomed to say, that now that maimed Spaniard was well guarded, 
he should feel that his capital, his captives, and hb ships were 
safe. 

In May, 1$80, royal commissioners arrived iiom Spain, to 
procure the rel^a^ of the Christian capdves, and Cervantes was 
ransomed among the rest, but. after considerable difficult ; as 
Azan demanded a very large sum for bim, and threatened, if it 
was not paid, to carry bim to ConstantiiKq>le, whither he was 
going himself, being superseded in the goyemroent of Algiers. 
In fact he was put in chains on board of Azan's ship, and the ne- 
gotiation for his release was not jpompleted tiU the vessel was on 
the point of sailing. 

After he had recovered his liberty he applied himself to obtain 
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tesdmODials of his conduct \vfaile in Algiers, the attempts he had 
made, and the risks he bad run, to benefit the Christian captives ; 
that, on his return to Spain, he might be enabled to ootain a 
suitable reward for his services. This was the more necessaiy, 
on account of the malignant persecution which he experienced 
fit>m a Spaniard residbg at A^ers, named Juan Blanco de Paz. 
This man had betrayed to Azan the project which Cervantes bad 
formed with .the renegade Giron, of escaping in an armed ship. 
His treachery had made him an object of execration among the 
Christians at A^iers, and the treatment which he received at 
their hands inflamed his enmity against Cervantes to such a de- 
gree, that he endeavoured to subject him to a criminal prosecu- 
tion. With this view he pretended to be an envoy of the^oly 
Office, with power from the king of Spain to exerciise there ail 
die functions of one, and even called upon the commissioners for 
redeeming captives, and the other ecclesiasUcs then in Algiers, to 
recognise and obey him as such ; but they demanded a sight of his 
credentials, and he not being able to. produce them, gained only 
a Severe reprimand for his iniquitous attempt. The testimony 
which Cervantes obtained was conclusive to show that his conduct 
at Algiers had been highly exemplary ; that he had been exact 
in all the observances and duties prescribed by the Catholic re- 
ligion, defendine.it against the attacks of the Mussulmans at the 
hazard of his life ; and that towards his brethren in captivinr he 
had evinced a noble and benevolent Spirit, being always ready to 
assist them with his counsel and his purse, and to alleviate, as far 
as in him lay, the miseries of their lot. While at Algiers, it ap- 
pears that he wrote devotional poetry, and very probably some of 
his comedies, since it is known from wha;t he himself says in 
oneof his works, that, on certain festival days, the captives in the 
baths were accustomed to perform dramas, and recite ' striking 
passages from the works of Spanish poets. 

At the end of tlie year 1580, .he returned to Spain, and soon 
after joined the troops which were serving in Portugal* ^ In the 
spring of the year 1581, we -find him embarking at Lisbon, on 
board the fleet destined to reduce the Azores, which had rebelled 
against the government of Spain, and to protect *tfae commerce 
01 the Indies. The fleet, however, returaed with ill success soon 
after. Tlie next year he was present in a well-contested naval 
engagement between the Spanish fleet on the one side, and the 
French and English united on the other. In the subsequent 
year he took part in the attack of Tercera, which was wrested 
from the French. 
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I In Portugal he remained several years, in which time he be^ 
came much attached to the counUy, and familiar with the man- 
ners and character of the mhabitants. In 1583 he produced 
his *' Galatea," the first work which he nublisbeti, a pastoral, in 
which many of his friends are introducea under feigned names. 
In 1584 he was married to a Portuguese lady of distinction. In 
the course of a few years succeeding, he composed several come- 
dies which were well received ; but' he did not long continue in this 
line of authorship, being eclipsed by the rising fight of Lope de 
Vega. It was not merely love of literature, nor bve of applause, 
which led Cervantes to write comedies. He was at this time in 
verv straitened circumstances. By way 6f improvbg his fortune, 
in me year 1588, he abandoned the pen, and removed to Seville. 
One of his friends had lately been appointed commissary-general 
for supplying the fleets of the Indies, and Cervantes hoped to 
obtain the place of commissary under him, which he did in the 
month of June in the same year. In the discharge of the duties 
of his office, he visited the greater part of the towns of Andalu- 
sia, and made himself familiar with the manners of the people, 
noting all die events which aflbrded matter fer his sportive and 
satirical genius. One in particular, which ^ems to he the origi- 
nal of a passage m "IX>n Quixote,'^ it may not be amiss to 
relate, as it affords a good illustration of the superstition of that 
age and country^ 

'^ In the year 1591, St. Juan de la Cruz died in his convent 
at Ubeda. Two of his warm admirers, Dona Ana de Mercado 
and her brother, Don Luis de Mercado, then resident at Madrid, 
who, at the special instance of the hofy man, had founded the 
convent of Segovia, determined to transport hb venerable re- 
mains thither, jai every hazard, regardless of the opposition to be 
expected from the city of Ubeda and the country adjacent. 
They obtained the consent of the vicar-general of the (Jarme- 
lites, and commissioned a trusty person with the tide of al^uazUj 
to present himself to the prior 6f the convent of Ubeda, disinter 
the body, and conduct it to Segovia with great secrecy and pre- 
caution. The envoy entered the city bv night, delivered his 
despatches to the. prelate in private, and wnile the brethren of the 
convent slept, opened the sepulchre. The holy man had^now 
been buried nine months, but his body was fresh and sound, and 
emitted such a delightful fragrance, that the persons concerned 
thought fit to defer their enterprise. Eight or nine months after- 
wards, the aiguazil returned, and finding the body more dry, 
though still frf^jrant, he put it in « bag, and left the convent and 
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the city. To escape discovery, he avoided the high road to 
Madrid, and took a circuitous route, travelNng throu^ die least 
frequented paths in the obscuri^ of the night. The story says, 
that while this pious robbery was gobg on, a loud vbice waked 
one of the brettiren of the convent, ei^aiming, * Arise, for they 
are carrying (rff the body of St. Juan de la Cruz,' and that he rose 
and went into the church, where he found the prior watching the 
door, who enjomed him perfect silence on that subject. Before 
the arrival of the alguazii at Martos, it is said, that on a hill not 
far from the road, there suddenly appeared a roan who exclaim- 
ed, with a loud voice, < Whither are you carrying the body of the 
saint f leave it where you found it.' The alguazii and his compa- 
nions were so frightened that their hair stood on end. A similar 
circumstance happened to them on a plain, where they were sud- 
denly met by a man, who asked tbem what they were carrying. 
They replied that they had orders to keep it secret But be con- 
tinued his imp(»^unity, and they were about to oSkr him mooev, in 
order to get nd of him, when all at once he vanished. They kept 
on, however, and arrived safely at Madrid and Segovia, when the 
leader stated, that he had seen several times on the rout brilliant 
lights round the bag which covered the body. Scarcely was the 
fact of the robbery ^known at Ubeda, wben the city government 
determined to apply to die Pope, and demand restitution of the 
remams of the sabt. The cause was heard, and restitution de- 
creed. But when the event of this singular litigation was known 
in Spain, many persons of much influence, knowing the tronble 
which would attend the execution of the sentence, interposed, 
and finally efiected a cotopromise, the city of Ubeda agreeing to 
receive a part of the body, to be added to its store of relics. In 
this manner the religious zeal of both parties was satisfied, and 
their feelings tranqiuillized." 

Cervantes remained for several years engaged in the duties of 
his office. " In the year 1598, while he was residifig in Seville, 
Phil^ n. died, and the city, to honor his memolry, erected a 
magnificent tomb, and on the 24th of November the ceremony 
of a funeral was performed. The members of the high court of 
justice, and of the tiibunal of the Inquisition, assisted at the obse- 
quies. On the following day^ destined for the mass and solemn 
church service, there arose so violent a dispute between the 
members of the Inquisition and those of the court, because 
the president of the court had covered his seat with a Mack 
eloth, that the Inquisition, without regard to the solemmty of 
ihe place and occasion, fulminated a sentence of exoommu- 
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nicatton against their antagonists, in consequence of which the 
priest retired to complete the service of the mass in the ves- 
try, and the preacher already prepared to pronounce the funeral 
oration descended from the pulpit, leaving the courts spiri- 
tual and temporal in their places, who continued battling till a 
late hour in the way of protest and imunction. At last peace 
was restored by the mediation of the Marquis of Algaba, who 
prevailed on the Inquisition to withdraw their censure, and refer 
the dispute to the king and his council." In Seville Cervantes 
resided a long time, and made himself familiar with the manners 
and the remarkable stories current in the place. From these 
sources he drew the subjects of some of his novels, particularly of 
that entitled " Rinconete and Cortadillo," famous robbers, whose 
adventures made a great noise about the year 1569. The band 
to which they belonged subsisted under a regular organization 
till the end of the century, robbing by rule and esca{Mng with 
impunity. Little is known of the situation of Cervantes during 
the four years succeeding the year 1598. It is very probable 
that he resided during this time in La Mancha, as there is a tra- 
diuon in the place, that he was for a while resident there, which 
IS confirmed by the ii^timate knowledge he displays of the locali- 
ties of that pan of the country in various passages of his '^ Don 
Quixote." In September 1604, he obtained the royal permis- 
sion to publish this work, and in order to introduce it to the 
world under respectable patronage, he determined to dedicate it 
to Don Alonzo Lunez de Zuniga, duke of Bejnr. It is said that 
the duke at first refused to allow the dedication, but that Cer- 
vantes, requesting permission to read a chapter of the book in a 
company where he was present, the audience were so pleased 
that they were not satisfied till they had heard the whole, and 
the privilege of dedication was granted. Tradition also reports 
that Cervantes, to make his book known, |>ublished an anony- 
mous review of it, informing the world that it was a satire fu<l of 
instruction and wit, and intended to check the pernicious prac-* 
tice of reading romances, and that the actors, though characters 
of invention, were drawn with reference to the chivalry of the 
court of Charles V., and other persons high in office in the gov- 
ernment. The work was received with great applause and went 
through at least four editions in the first year, and was soon 
spread through France, Italy, Portugal, and Flanders, th«. ;>43r- 
sonal allusions undoubtedly giving a poignancy to many passages, 
which they have since lost« 
The particulars ^ven of the remainder of the life of Cervan- 
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tes are but scanty. We are toldt that in 1609 lie jobed one of 
the religious societies which tlie reigning sovereign, Philip III., 
was acQve in.establisliing. The nature and object of the socie* 
ties are not stated. Soon after be prepared for publication sev- 
eral of the noveb which he h id written at various times, and one 
or two of which he had inserted in ^ Don Quixote." He had 
witnessed the popularity of Boccaccio's tales in Italy, and had 
admired their various merits, though averse to their gross inde- 
cency. He endeavoured in his own to avoid every thing which 
might prove injurious to good morals, to display the national 
character, and correct the prevalent follies and vices. The novels 
were well received, and have always been admired in Spain. 
Before the publication of the second part of " Don Quixote," a 
continuation of it appeared by a man who concealed his true 
name under that ot Avellaneda. It had very little merit, and 
would soon have been forgotten, but for the ridicule thrown 
on it by Cervantes himself, when he gave the world the second 
part of his imnK>rtal work. He subsequently published his 
'* Voyage to Parnassus," in wliich he satirizes the subtleties and 
extravagances of the Spanish comedy, and at a still later period, 
several comedies of his own, which were not very well received, 
and are but of moderate merit. His entremesesj published some 
time later, are superior. These were a species of compositions 
originally only short interludes, but in the hands of Cer\'antes 
were invested with greater dignity, and made to approach nearer 
to the forms of the regular drama. The second part of ** Don 
Quixote " followed, the most perfect of all his works. After 
its appearance Cervantes was gazed 9i with admiration, and his 
company eagerly sought by the most distinguished men. The 
work was soon spread over Europe, and its reputation has always 
continued undiminished. 

His last work was 'VPersiles and Sigismunda," a novel in imi- 
tation of the ^' Tlieagenes and Chariclea " of Heiiodorus. This 
was finished in the spring of 1616, when his increasing infirmi- 
ties interrupted his labors, and would not allow liim to write a 
preface or dedicatKHi. His disorder, of the nature of which 
Dotliing more is related, than that a gentleman who met him on 
the road, told him it was a dropsy, increased rapidly, and finally 
carried him off on the 23d of April of the that year, the same 
day on which Shakspeare died. 

His person is thus described by himself and the descripdon is 
confirmed by a picture still remaining. ^' This man whom you 
see, with an eagle face; chesnut hair; open and easy oounte-: 
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nance ^ lively eyes; a hooked, but well-proportioned hose ; white 
beard which leas than twenty years since was light brown ; large 
whiskers ; toall mouth, with few teeth, and these scattered at ran- 
dom ; of middling stature ; complexion clear, rather light than 
dark ; somewhat heavy in the shoulders and not very light of 
foot ; — ^this man is commonly called Miguel Cervantes de Saa- 
vedra." 

Navarrete remarks in conclusion, that 

^' If Cervantes is deserving of high regard for the fertility of 
his genius and the extent of his knowledge, he is not less worthy 
of esteem for the lofly virtues of his heart. He knew how, 
like a true Christian philosopher, to be religious without super- 
stition, warm in his faith and worship without fanaticism, a 
lover of his country and his countrymen without prejudice, 
valiant in war without rashness, generous and charitable witbcmt 
ostentation, grateful for favors without servility, candid and thank- 
ibl for just censure as much as for praise, moderate and indulgent 
towards his rivals, answering their satires and invectives with 
temper ; in fine, he never prostituted his pen through favor or in- 
terest, nor ever used it but for the good and happiness of his fel- 
low-men, and was always ready to praise to a degree that did more 
honor to the goodness of his heart than the correctness of his 
judgment." 

*' Such is the history of the life and writings of Miguel Cer- 
vantes de Saavedra, of that illustrious Spaniard, who having shed 
his blood for his country in war, adorned it in peace with writings 
equally instructive and delightful, lefl a splendid example of virtue 
in his private relations, and finished his life with the traaqsillity 
inspired by religion and Christian philosophy. If the mean pas* 
stons of his contemporaries tnterrnpted for a time the tribute of 
honor doe to bis elevated merit, the clouds which ignorance and 
envy raised, have disappeared with the ignorant and the envious, 
and the judgment of impartial posterity has spread the fame of 
Cervantes wherever civilization and the love of letters are to be 
found ; 00 that he is every where regarded as one of those remark- 
able men, whom Heaven sends on earth in favor to mankind, to 
console them for their sufferings, teach them the dignity of their 
nature, and enlighten and reform the world/' 
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Elements of the PhUosophy of the Suman Mind. By Duoald 
Stewart, Esq. F. K. SS. Lond. and Edia. Vol. IDt. To 
which are annexed Additions to Volume First. Philadelphia. 

. Carey, Lea, b Carey. 1827. 

The principal purpose we have in view in the following article 
is to offer to our readers a somewhat long extract from the work 
before us, with but few and hasty comments of our own. it is 
unnecessary and perhaps improper in a journal like ours, to dwell 
upon topics of this kind often or much at length. The subject 
never can be a very popular one, we fear. It requires too grett a 
share of patient, careful, absuract thought, to become so ; and 
when the lover of letters or the man of business turns fix>m his 
regular avocations to pore for a while over our humble pi^es, 
we are unwillingly compelled to believe that it is far more for the 
purpose of passing away an idle hour of literary leisure, than with 
any view to profound, abstruse, or even plainlv philosophical in- 

3uu*ies. We mean no offence of course. It is probably right 
lat it should be so. All men must have amusement of some 
kind, and we think literary amusement may be made as profitable, 
as it commonly is innocent and pleasing. Under the pretence of 
amusing them, we may perhaps irom time to time cheat our care- 
less readers into a small portion of intelligence and thought. 

The whole of the valuable volume before us will be read with 
much bterest b^ the few true lovers of this important, though 
still neglected science. Mr. Stewart, it is well known, is a vete- 
ran professor of intellectual philosophy. The best of his days 
and the finest of his excellent talents he has devoted to it, exclu- 
sively, we believe. In his writings he shows extensive research, 
unwearied industiy, profound learning, careful, patient, persever- 
ing thought, and with a few remarkable exceptions, great and 
enlightened views on all tlie subjects, which he has fairly taken 
under examination. We admire, too, the candor, the generosity, 
the noble, gentlemanly feeling which he usually ofiers to those, 
with whom he happens to be in controversy. 

Moreover, Mr. Stewart has introduced into this kind of writ- 
mg a polished style of composition, to which it had previously 
been a stranger. This is marked with good taste. Much care 
and labor are evidendy bestowed upon it ; and in places, too, we 
fall on the proofs of genius. We are treated with rich metaphor, 
glowing imagery, beautiful passages, such as were scarcely thought 
admissible into these dark and Skomy subjects before. Perhaps 
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the fauh of Mr. Stewart's style is its excessive poGsh. It cer- 
tainly is not so well cdculated to produce a deep and durable 
impression of important truths on the student's mind, as if they 
were ofiered to him more simply, or more as they orieinaDv 
appeared to the author himself. But the works of the Scotcn 
philoeopher have always heen referred to by eminent scholars, as 
containing admirable specimens of pure taste, as well as of great 
erudkioD and ability ; and in general we think him well entided 
to all their praises. 

In some of Us writings, however, and in some parts of all 
of them, we are bomid to say, we think the leading, idea has been 
spread over far too great an extent of surface. The talent of 
close condensation, and of clear, strong, and explicit statement 
seems to have been little cultivated by Mr. Stewart. Flowing 
periods, and admirably balanced sentences, with every possible 
variety of melodious cadence, inflection, and cssura, appear to 
be, in s^le, the great, if not the sole object of his ambition. 
The student is often compelled to ramble k>ng before he can reach 
the real object of hb bqdry ; and when he does reach it, he 
is not always enabled to ^sp it firmly. Mr. Stewart, also, is in 
various places, inclined to flatter himself too much with what he 
has done, and what he is going to do ; and in most of his treatises 
there are numerous qu^fying and explanatory clauses, which 
obscure the important ideas, without materially varying their 
meaning, and in this manner frequently retard and weary the 
scholar's search. All these defects, however, are apart from the 
extraordinary merits, which we have very briefly alluded to 
above, and in comparison with these, they are indeed of slight 
and inconsiderable consequence. 

The volume before us is little inferior to either of the other 
two on the same subject. It bears no indications of the exureme 
old age to which Mr. Stewart must now have arrived. Probablv 
indeed most of it was written long ago. We are inclined to think 
that excellent authors, like him before us, are generally apt to 
publish last, what they write first ; and there are some positive 
proofs that this was actually the case in the present instance. In 
nb earlier publications, Mr. Stewart continually refers to the very 
speculations which he here presents to us entire. Some of them 
exhibit, moreover, in style, the spirit of youth as well as the vigor 
and maturity of manhood. It is now thirty-six years since the 
first volume of these '* Elements " was published. 

The extract from the present volume which we propose to lay 
before our readers, and wnich we think will prove some of our fore- 
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going remarks to be true, is on ventriloquisai. This art has been 
comnDonly supposed to arise from the power oC the ventriloqubt 
mysteriously to t)ux)w his voice to a distant place. Mr. Stewart 
shows it to lie merely in the talent of imitating obstructed sounds, 
and of directing in some way the imagination of the hearer to the 
particular spot, from whence they are supposed to arise. With this 
power over the imagination, the ventriloquist only mimics sounds, 
as th^ strike the ear, when they come from a distance, or when 
mtervening objects deaden, or qualify, or in any way impair their 
effect. And this is to us a perfectly satisfactory solution of all 
the phenomena attending it. It lays aside, too, and in the sim- 

Elest manner imaginable, a great deal of unnecessary, unintellige 
le mystery. The idea that the voice can be thrown to a dis- 
tance, and without being heard until it arrives at a designated 
i^KJt, is indeed not a little absurd. But the inexplicable difficulty 
is, that the ventriloquist's voice is not heard at all on the very spot, 
to which it is directed, and where it was first supposed ^ speak 
forth. When in a close, crowded room, be mimics the voice of a 
child screaming in the street, no man in the street hears the cUU 
scream. The sympathy for the poor sufferer is altogether where 
the poor sufferer is not, and where he is supposed to be, although 
there are crowds around the designated spot, no one knows or is 
told any thing of Us agonizing cries. It is certainly very singu- 
hur that the common error on this subject should so long remain 
uncorrected, even among unreflecting minds. But that, it should 
be generally embraced by thinking, intelligent people ; and more- 
over, enter into and make part of the theories of those who 
have professed to inquire philosophically into the principles of 
this very popular art, seems indeed most extraordinary to us. A 
child may be allowed to believe for a while, that the voice of the 
ventriloquist is like an Indian cracker, which he can cast in 
whatever direction, and order to break in whatever place he 
pleases. A child however will be stagg««d, when he is told, that 
the cracker cannot be heard at aU on the very spot, where akme 
it is supposed to break. But we are taking this discussion out 
of the hands of Mr. Stewart. 

** With respect to the signs which enable us to form our esti- 
mates of distance by the ear, there is little or no difficulty ; as they 
seem to consist merely of the different gradations 6f which soondB 
are susceptible in point of loudness and of distinctness. In what 
manner our estimates of direcii&n are formed, has not, I think, 
been as yet satisfbctorily explained ; nor, indeed, do I know of 
any writer whatever, excepting Mr. Gough of Kendal, who h» 
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even attempted the toliUion of the problem. The diffieiilty at- 
tending it arises, probabl/, in some measure, from the imperfection 
of our knowledge oonceruing the theory of sound; a subject 
which, after all the researches of Sir Isaac Newton, continues to 
be involved in considerable obscurity. One thing seems to be 
pretty obvious, that the effect of which we are conscious depends 
on the mukamcal impression connected with the direction in 
which the hut impulse b made on the organ of hearing ; but bow 
this impulse is modified according to the position of the sonorous 
body (although that it is so, our daily experience leaves no doubt), 
it is not an easy matter to imagine. 

" If this conclusion be admitted, the imitation of the ventrilo* 
quist (in so far as direction is concerned) would appear to be not 
only unaccountable, but quite impossible ; insomuch as the effect 
on the hearer's ear, which serves to him as a sign of the place of 
the object, does not depend on any particular modification of 
sound which a mimic can copy, but on the actual direction in 
which the sound falls upon the organ. 

*' Mr. Gough himself seems to be sensible of this, and, accord- 
ingly, he supposes the art of the ventriloquist to consist in a power 
of throwing his voice at pleasure towards the different walls of a 
roomi so as to produce an echo in that particular direction which 
suits his purpose. His own words are : * He who is master of this 
art, has notMng to do but to place his mouth obliquely to the corn* 
pany, and to dart his words, if I may use the expression, against 
an opposing object, whence they will be reflected immediately, so 
as to strike the ears of the audience fi'om an unexpected quarter, 
in consequence of which, the reflector will appear to be the speak- 
or.' But to this theory two obvious and insurmountable objections 
occur : Ist, Supposing the ventriloquist to possess this very extra- 
ordinary power of producing an echo in a room where none was 
ever heard before, it still remains to be explained, how this echo 
comes to drown, or rather to annihilate the original sound. In 
every case of echo, two sounds at least are heard. Whence is it, 
then, that the echo of the ventriloquist's voice should so complete- 
ly supplant the original sound, as to occupy solely and exclusively 
the attention o( the audience 1 

'' 2df Mr. Cough's theory proceeds altogether on the supposition, 
that the art of ventriloquism can be practised only within the walls 
of a room ; whereas I a[^rehend the fact to be, that it may be 
exercised, at least, with equal advantage, in the open air. If this 
last statement be correct, it puts an end to the controversy at 
once." • • • • • 

" Is it not probable, from analogy, that if the ventriloquist can 
imitate the signs of different distances^ the imagmation may sup- 
ply the signs of difierent directions ? For this purpose, however, 
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it is necessary that the imagination should be ander (he manage- 
ment of the ventriloquist; a management which a little experience 
and address will easUy enable him to acquire ; and also, tlmt the 
ear should be deprived of every aid which it is accustomed to re- 
ceive from the eye, in judging of the local situations of objects. 
That both of these things are, to a certain extent, within the readi 
of his art, will appear from the following slight remarks. 

** isty The ventriloquist, by concealing the motions of his lips, 
may contrive to bring the whole of his exhibition under the cogni- 
zance of the ear alone. Of the few persons of this descripti<Hij 
whom I have happened to see, I have uniformly observed, that all 
of them contrive)!, under one pretext or another, to conceal their 
&ce8, while they were practising their imitations. One of the 
number remarked to me, that the art of ventriloquism would be 
perfect, if it were possible only to speak distinctly, without any 
movement of the lips at all." * 

*« 3c?, The ventriloquist may direct the imagination towards that 
particular quarter from which the sound is supposed to proceed. 
The possibility of this appears from many fiicts. I have seen a 
person, by counterfeiting the gesticulations of a performer on the 
violin, while he imitated the music with his voice, rivet the eyes 
of his audience on the instrument, though every sound they heard 
proceeded from his own mouth. I have seen another, by imitating 
the barking of a lap-dog, direct the eyes of a whole company 
below the table. 

** A mimic of considerable powers (the late Saville Carey), who, 
among his various other exhibitions, imitated very successfully 
the whistling of the wind blowing into a room through a narrow 
chink, told me, that by way of experiment, he had frequently 
practised this deception in the corner of a coffee-house ; and that 
he seldom failed to see some of the company rise to examine the 
tightness of the windows ; while others, more intent on their 
newspapers, contented themselves with putting on their hats, and 
buttoning their coats. 

*< The same thing is exemplified on a greater scale in those thea- 
tres (formerly not uncommon on the Continent), where a perfbrm- 

* " Are not the deceptions of this kind, exemplified in some of the exhibitions of 
Mathews, facilitated by the slicht paralvtic distortioir of his mouth to one side of 
the lace ? In consequence of uiis accident, when be wishes to conceal the motioa 
of his lips, be has oiuy to turn the other side of his face to tbe specutors. They, 
however, who liaye had the pleasure of seeing him, will readily acknowledge, that 
this circamttance goes but a venr little way to aoconnt for his powers as a ▼entiilo- 

S|Uist It may contribnte something to give a freer scope to their exercise ; bat by 
ar the g^reater part of the illnsion depends on his singnlar talents as a mimic, com- 
bined with that ascendant over the imaginations of his audience, which he owes . 
to a superiority of comic genius and of theatrical skill, seldom found in union with 
that secondary accomplishment!*' 
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er on the stage exhibits the damb-show of singing, with his lips, 
and eyes, and gestures, while another unseen, supplies the musie 
with his voice. The deception in such cases, it is well known, is 
BO complete (at least at first) as to impose on the nicest ear and 
quickest eye. The case I' suspect to be very similar with the de- 
ceptions of the ventriloquist ; whose art seems to me to amount 
t^hiefly io a certain degree of address or trick, in misleading the 
imagination with respect Io direction. The rest resolves entirely 
into a particular modification of mimicry — thai of the signs if 
distance — superadded to the other powers which mimics in general 
possess. Among these powers, that which ventriloquists seem in 
general most carefully to cultivate, is the power of imitating the 
modification of sounds which arises firom their obstruction ; of imi- 
tating, fi>r example, the voice of a person heard fi'om the adjoining 
apartment, or from the fioor below ; or the rattling of a carriage 
as it passes along the street. 

*' The deception, after all, has but narrow limits ; and, I suspect, 
owes no inconsiderable part of its effect to the sudden surprise 
which it occasions. It may make up completely for a small differ- 
ence of direction, but is easily detected, if the difference be con- 
siderable, and if the experiment be continued for a length of time. 
Accordingly, it is only in very large theatres, that the division* of 
labor, which I have just now mentioned in the art of the opera- 
singer, has been attempted with any considerable degree of suc- 
cess. In the progress of the entertainment, I have, in ^general, 
become distincUy sensible of the imposition ; and have sometimes 
wondered that it should have misled me for a moment. 

" It is generally imagined that ventriloquists possess some pecu- 
liar organic faculty which is denied to other men. By the ancients 
they were supposed to have a power of fetching a voice fit>m the 
belly or stomach. Hence they were called * Eyyaar^lfAv&o^ Mr. 
Gray, in his comments upon. Plato, seems plainly to hiave given 
credit to this supposition. * Those,' (says he) < who are possessed 
of this faculty,' (that is, of fetching a voice from the belly or 
stomach) ' can manage their voice in so wonderfiil a manner that 
it shall seem to come from what part they please, not of themselves 
only, but of any other person in the company, or even fit>m the 
bottom of a well, down a chimney, firom below stairs, &c. d&c. of 
which I myself have been witness.' In what manner this fiiculty 
of fetching a voice firom the belly or stomach should enable the 
possessor to work all these apparent miracles, Mr. Gray has not 
attempted to explain. Among the moderns, a diffsrent theory has 
become prevalent, — that this peculiar faculty consists in the power 
of speaking* in the act of inspiration. Hobbes is the earliest 
author, by whom I have found this idea started : « A man ' (says 
he) * that has practised to speak by drawing in his breath (which 
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kind of men in ancient time were called Ventrihqui), and so 
make the weakness of his voice seem to proceed, not from the 
weak impulsion of the organs of speech, but from disUlnce of 
place, is able to make very many men believe it is a voice from 
Heaven, whatsoever he pleases to tell them/ The same theory 
has been adopted in the present times by philosophers of the higln 
est name, and has received countenance from some very accurate 
observers of my own acquaintance. For my own part, I must 
acknowledge that I entertain great doubts about the fact, as I 
cannot conceive what aid the ventriloquist could derive in the ex- 
ercise of his art, from such an extraordinary power, if it were 
really in his possession. My opportunities, however, of witnessing 
such exhibitions have been but few, and never aflR>rded jne access 
to a particular examination of the performer ; I would be under- 
stood, therefore, rather to propose a query for the consideration of 
others, than to give a decided opinion of my own. That the 
imagination alone of the spectators, when skilfurlly managed, may 
be lendered subservient, in a considerable degree, to the purposes 
of the ventriloquist, I am fully satisfied ; and I am rathor inclined 
to think that, when seconded by such powers of imitation as some 
mimics possess, it is quite sufficient to account for all the pheno* 
mena of ventriloquism of which I have ever heard. 

" Suppose, for example; a ventriloquist to personate a father in 
the attitude of listening from a window to tHe voice of his child, who 
is expod^d to some sudden and imminent danger below. It is 
easy to conceive him possessed of such theatrical skill, as will 
transport in imagination the audience to the spot .where the child 
is supposed to be placed, and so rivet their attention to what is 
passing there, as will render his imitation of its feeble and distant 
cries a much more imposing illusion than it would otherwise be : 
or, to take a case which is seldom omitted among feats, of ventrilo- 
quism, — suppose the performer to carry on an imaginary dialogue 
np a chimney with a chimney-sweeper in danger of suffocation. 
How imperfect an imitation of a person in such unusual circum- 
stances will be sufficient, if aided by tolerable theatrical powers, 
to produce such a degree of resemblance as will occasion that 
amusing surprise and wonder, which are, more or less, the objects 
of all the Imitative Arts. Even in the case of painting, a perfect- 
ly complete deception is never the aim of the artist ; as a great 
part of the pleasure arises from the. perception of the diffictUiy 
surmounted^ and consequently would be diminished if the painter 
should to appearance have achieved an impossibility. ' Decep- 
tion,* (says Sir Joshua Reynolds) * which is so often recommended 
by writers on the theory of painting, instead of advancing the art, 
is, in reality, carrying it back to its infant state." Diderot plainly 
entertained the same idea, and has expressed it still more explicit- 
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ly, and with much greater precision. ' Les arts d'imitation fiont 
toujours fondes sar una hypothese ; ce n'est pas le vrai cyii bous 
charme, c*est le mensange approchnni de la veriU le plus pr^ pos- 
sible/ In these few words, Diderot has conveyed completely mjr 
notion of the source of the pleasure afforded by the imitations of 
the ventriloquist. 

'' From the very interesting and intelligent harrative of Captain 
Lyon, it appears that the art of ventriloquism is not unknown 
among the Esquimaux, and that it is employed by them for the 
same purposes to which it was so often made subservient in the 
ancient world. The following passage appears to me so curious, 
that I shall transcribe the whole of it. 

" ' Amongst our Igloolik acquaintances, were two ftmale and a 
few male wizards, of whom the principal waS'Toolemak. This per- 
sonage was cunning and intelligent, and^ whether professionally, or 
from his skill in the chase, but perhaps from both reasons, was 
considered by all the tribe as a man- of importance. As I invaria- 
bly paid great deference to his opinion on all subjects connected 
with his calling, he freely communicated to me his superior know- 
ledge, and did not scruple to allow of my being present at his in- 
terview with Tornga, or his patron spirit. In consequence of this, 
I took an early opportunity of requesting my friend to exhibit his 
skill in my cabin. His old wife was with him, and by much flat- 
tery, and an accidental display of a glittering knife and some 
beads, she assisted me in obtaining my request. All Ught excluded^ 
our sorcerer began chanting to his wife with great vehemence,' and 
she, in return, answered by singing the Amna-aya, which was 
not discontinued during the whole ceremony. As far as I could 
hear, he afterwards began turning himself rapidly round, and, in a 
loud, powerful voice, vociferated for Tornga with great impatience, 
at the same time blowing and snorting like a Walrus. His noise, 
impatience, and agitation, increased every moment, and he at 
length seated himself on the deck, varying his tones and making 
a rustling with his clothes. 

" ' Suddenly the voice seemed smothered, and was so managed 
as to sound as if retreating beneath the deck, each moment be- 
coming more distant, and ultimately giving the idea of being 
many feet below the cabin, when it ceased entirely. His wife 
now, in answer to my queries, informed me very seriously, that he 
had dived, and that he would send up Tornga. Accordingly, in 
about half a minute, a distant blowing was heard very slowly ap- 
proaching, and a voice, which differed from that we at first had 
beard, was at times mingled with blowing, until at length both 
sounds became distinct, and the old woman informed me that 
Tornga Was come to answer my questions. I accordingly asked 
several questions of the sagacious spirit, to each of which inquiries 
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I received an answer by two loud sLape on the deck, which I was 
given to understand was favorable. A very hollow, yet powerful 
voice, certainly much different from the tones of Toolemak, now 
chanted for some time, and a strange jumble of hisses, groans, 
shouts, and gabblings like a turkey, succeeded in rapid order* 
The old woman sang with increased energy ; and, as I took it for' 
granted that this was all intended to astpnish the Kabloona, I cried 
repeatedly that I was very much afraid. This, as I expected, 
added fuel to the fire, until the poor immortal, exhausted by its 
own might, asked leave to retire. The voice gradually sunk from 
our hearing, as at first, and a very indistinct hissing succeeded : 
in its advance, it sounded like the tone produced by the wind on 
the base chord of an Eolian harp ; this was soon changed to a 
rapid hiss like that of a rocket, and Toolemak, with a yell, an- 
nounced his return. I had held my breath at the first distant 
hissing, and twice exhausted myself, yet our conjuror did not once 
respire, and even his returning and powerful yell was uttered 
without a previous stop or inspiration of air.' 

*' What follows is a farther proof of the extent and versatility of 
the imitative powers possessed by some of these savages. 

" * Ohotook, and his intelligent wife Iligliak, paid me a visit, 
and from them I obtained the names of many birds and animals* 
by showing specimens and drawings. Their little boy, an ugly 
and stupid-looking young glutton, astonished me by the aptitude 
with whi^h he imitated the cries of each creature as it was exhib-* 
ited. The young ducks answering the distant call of their mother, 
had all the effect of ventriloquism : indeed, every sound, from the 
angry growl of a bear, to the sharp hum of a miskitoe, was given 
in a wonderful manner by this boy.' " pp. IS^^— 161. 

We have given the foregomg veiy long extraqf without abridg- 
ment, because it furnishes a fair specimen of the style and of the 
manner of reasoning in the volume before us, and because it is 
on a subject, which we have no doubt has at times boon a matter 
of curious inquiry with every one of our readers. Ventrilo- 
quism is now one of the professional arts. Public exhibitions of 
it are made firom time to time in all our cities and in almost all 
our villages. The great and appalling powers which have been 
ev^ where ascribed to it, ana the numerous anecdotes, and 
pleasant, interesting stories, which are in circulation about the pos- 
sessors of this enviable talent, sorely must make it an object of 
curio»iy with most people to know as nearly as possible what that 
is, which is capable of producing such wonderfiu efiects. More- 
over an inquiry mto this subject is not only pleasing, but in some 
cases, incioentally , as stated "by Mr. Stewart, may be far more im« 
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portaot than would generally be supposed. The ^^l^tch of Endor, 
It is said, was a ventriloqiiist. 

There are many themes suggested to us by this volume, which 
we should love to discuss, and on which we are somewhat 
anjdous to give our opinions at length. But for this time we will 
not try our readers' padeoce. The labyrinth of metaphysics, 'as 
we have already said, is not a very pleasing one for the man of 
literary leisure often U> ramble in, even though he be tolerably 
acquainted with the windings of it, and can keep firmly hold of 
the clue. We have led our readers fairly into it but ooce or 
twice, we believe. The importance of the matter then under 
discussion imperatively demanded it of us. It has given us great 
pleasure since to learn fmro those, who followed us through, 
that they thought we reached the ei|| in safety, without having 
lost either our wits or our way. 

But although we thus restrain ourselves, out of pure compas^ 
sion to our readers, from going into an examinadon of the 
several topics suggested to us by the present volume, we must be 
permitted, before we lay it aside, to point out to them particularly 
one of its material fauhs, which we felt great reaei in observing. 
We stated in a late number of this Jounml, that Mr. Stewart took 
an active part in .the celebrated controversy between the Realists 
and Nominalists, and that he had openly ranked himself with 
this last class of intellectual philosophers. In many parts of his 
works, but more esji^ially in a long and elaborate chapter in 
the first volume of these " Elements," where he looks into the 
various systems of abstraction and generalization, and showa ex- 
tensive research, as well as much ingenuity in bis reasonings, 
although we always thought these left him far short of the con- 
clusion at which he professes *hiraself to have arrived, we per- 
ceived the deep interest he felt in the subject, and how anxious he 
was to form for himself accurate ideas on all the important points 
in the dispute. Since the publication of that volume, indeea very 
lately, as we stated io the nitmber of this Journal last referred 
to. Dr. Brown has completely refuted the theory of Nominalism, 
and put the question at rest, as we believe, forever. Now the 
fault we find with Mr. Stewart is, that he says nothing of this in 
the work before us. It appears the more remarkable to us, 
because he has here numerous exfrianatory and corrective addi- 
tions to the first volume of the " Elements." He has also,— »and 
it is sdll more worthy of notice m this conne:iionj — he has a 
long and extremely fuU chapter, occupying over a hundred 
pages, on the nature and origin of the various kinds pf language ; 
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and a short sectioa on the nature and origin of general terms, 
which must have brought him directly on the ground in question, 
would seem to have been not only very appropriate, but the ab- 
sence of it was by us seriously felt, as it there was something 
wanting to make the inquiry complete. Two or three times in- 
deed he appears to be almost foirly upon the subject, and it looks 
Kke premeditated design, when he shuns the avowal of his senti- 
ments. Why did be not introduce it, for example, where he 
speaks of Smith's dissertation on the rise' of language f Or 
more especially, how could he contrive to avoid it, in his own 
section on ^' Language considered as an Instrument of Thought f " 

The more we reflect on the subject, the more at a loss are we 
to account for this omission of Mr. Stewart. We have always con- 
sidered him to be a warm Bver of the truth, as such ; and should 
have supposed him ready to show as much candor in the admission 
of objections which he found to be unanswerable, as he does gen- 
erosity and good feeling in his examination of those, which he is 
willing to encounter, and which he thinks himself able to refute. 
His interest in this question surely cannot have abated ; least of 
all, can it have become utterly extinct. If there be any that 
are important in the philosophy of mind, diis we should rank 
among the most prominent of them. It • examines the ground- 
work of our reasonings. It looks into the basis of all the 
sciences. Its sole object is to ascertain the origin and formation 
of general ideas and the apjdicatbn to them of general terms. 
But we will not repeat here what we have so recently stated in 
an Article on this subject, and to that we roust beg l^ave to refer 
those of our readers, who are not able fully to comprehend our 
remarks in this and the foregoing paragraph, or who have any 
doubts of the truth of what we are now asserting. We have at 
present gone on the supposition that they are well acquainted with 
the great nobts in that remarkable controversy, it is proper, 
however, here to add, that a controversy cannot be otherwise 
than important, which diWded the learned for centuries, and 
which caDed into the field of action not only the keenest wits, 
and. the most noble and elevated minds, but more sharp and 
bitter feelines, than any other mere speculative question ever could 
excite. We thmk those well deserve at least a passing notice, 
who in any way fairly aid towards the settlement of such a con- 
troversy. 

But we huve not quite done yet with this omissbn of Mr. 
Stewart. In the present volume be has a note on the inteUectual 
chiuracter of Dr. Brown, and this woulid have furnished him with 
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a noble opportunity of pointing out his successful, meritorious 
eflbrts, and of roost generously designating that in particular, 
which, while it showed himself to have been in error, clearly 
placed on a firm foundation one of the most doubtful, the 
most contested, and the most important principles in intellec- 
tual philosophy. Yet this he passes by unnoticed. Indeed 
he passes by unnoticed almost all his merits. It is true he 
allows Dr. Brown to be acute, ingenious, quick in his intel- 
lectual efibrts, and possessed of rich stores of various valuable 
learning. But then again he is pronounced to be always 
superficial, endowed with no patience of thought or investiga- 
tion, and never penetrating beyond what his first rapid glances 
enabled ))im fully to perceive. To this cftuse Mr. Stewart 
is ^ disposed to impute his very loose and inaccurate ose of lan- 
guage. ^' To this cause also," he says, '^ I appreh^nd we ought 
in candor to ascribe the countenance he has giveh to some 
doctrines, which, to more cautious and profound thinkers, appear 
to have a practical tendency altogether at variance with his own 
principles and opinions." Many of our readers know that with 
some of these strictures on Brown we do must cordiaUy concur ; 
and we are happy now in having an oppoftuni^ of citing Mr. 
Stewart in support of our remarks. 

His note is, however, made up of strictures ; and even, although 
we were willing to allow them all to ' be perfecdy just, yet we 
should be sorry to have the student take this alone to be a fair 
.estimate of the true philosophical character of Brown. Mr. 
Stewart complains of him for lightly treating that of their estim- 
able precursor. Dr. Reid of Glasgow. Perhaps he is right in 
this particular. But we complain of Mr. Stewart for doing the 
same thing with Brown. He imitates, and carries to a still 
greater extent, the fault which he (fensures in another, even at 
the very moment, too, when he* is most strongly censuring it. 



An Introduction to Systematic and Physiologiad Botany. By 
Thomas Nuttall, A. M. F. L. S. Cambridge. HiUiard & 
Brown. 1827. 

A SUITABLE elementary work in the department of botany has 
long been a desideratum. It is true there are books without 
number prepared expressly for this purpose, but none within our 
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knowledge have presented, the subject in the i&teUigible and at- 
tfftctive form requisite to secure the attention of the tyro. The 
host of strange and uncouth terras that meet him '^ at die veiy 
portal of Flora's temple," as Mr. Nuttall remarks, ** too often 
deter the inquirer," and always present obstacles to bis approach 
somewhat formidable and entirely unnecessary. Indeed the 
impressbn received by people generally in respect to this delight- 
ful science is, that it imposes too heavy a burden of bard words 
on the memory, to admit of being easily pursued, as if the tech- 
nical language of botany must be acquired all at once before any 
advances can be made by the student. That this is entirely a 
mistaken notion, no one can doubt, who knows any thing of the 
study. As well might a person desirous of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the French language begin by committing to memorr * 
Nugent's Dictionary as a preparatory step. It is not hara, 
however, io account for the origin of this prejudice against the 
most beautiful of the natural sciences. A bare inspection of the 
common introductions to the study of Botany is ^oough to create 
dread in a mind not prepared to contend widi the most disheart- 
' ening difficulties ; and the unassisted student who commences 
witli the firmest resolution, is too often discouraged or dis- 
^sted by the unintelligible jargon or the barbarous Latinity that 
IS spread over every page. That tbe mischief occasioned by 
these books^ might be prevented by the timely aid of a judicious 
teacher, we do not deny; the evil of bad arrangement may be 
thus entirely otiviated, obstructions that impede every step, may. 
be carefully remoiped, and the way rendei^d plain and easy it But 
this is a feeble palliation of theYaults we lament; since tbe 
necessi^ of an additional guide might be easily spared, were 
these introductions what thev should be. 

We are fully aware of the very imperfect manner in which 
botany is taught, if it can be said to be taught, in our high schools 
and academies. In nine tenths of them where this science forms 
a part of the course of instruction, little more is attempted than 
to stock . the memory of the pupil with a multitude of terms 
which he does not understand, or what is quite as useless, to 
direct his attention to a meagre sketch of the phpiology of 
plants ; this is cdled studying botany, and takes a conspicuous 
place in the catalogue of the pupil's accomplishments. The 
book which contains a description of the individual genera and 
species of plants, usually denominated a Fbra, is quite unessen- 
tial to the progress of these botanists ; without going in quest of 
a single flower, or examining a single specimen, they can yet say 
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Cbat they have studied Botany. And unfortunately this b not 
Che only branch of knowledge to which many of these iUve$ of 
our public schools lay an equally weU founded claim. A smatr 
tering of lai^uages and sciences is the fashionable education of 
the day. The teacher who can enumerate on his card the greats 
est variety of branches of instructiooi has his merits measured 
accordingly ; every additional study is . a new argument in )us 
bis favor. Such a state of things must necessarily lead to super- 
ficial attainments ; the mind* instead of being weU informed con- 
cerning any particular subject, is filled with confused and crude 
potions, or what is likely to be the result, the memory is loaded 
with a heterogeneous mass of lore with which the understanding 
has little to do. 

But, to retum to our first po8itk>ii, the disinolinatk>n to the study 
of botany that exists so generally, must be mainly ascribed to 
the faulty arrangement oi the elementary bodes, or to the unne- 
cessary and repulsive matter with which they are crowded. The 
radical part of the plant in all its variety of structure is first 
brought to view ; this is beginning at the root o[ the matter, and 
requires too much digging to please at first. Would it not be 
wiser to direct the attention primarily to that beautifiil e^Lpansion 
of colored leaves and essential organs wluch crown the summit 
of most plants ? Beside the greater mterest inspired by the 
degance of the flower, its being the seat of those characters on 
which is founded the Linnaean dasafication, is a sufficient reasoA 
for making it the first object of attention ; since the earlier a 
knowletjge of the artificial system of Lannsus is acquired, or in 
other words, the sooner a beginner is aUe to ascertam the genus 
and species of an^ plant be may meet with by a reference to the 
*< Fk>ra,^' the easier and more interesting will be bia progress. 
Let the peculiar pbraseokey receive the same attention we natu- 
rally bestow on words in a foreign language, or m our own mother 
tonguei with which we happen to be unacquainted ; a didionarg 
m ea^y consulted, if it 09 at hand, and as we have already 
remarked, it is no more necessary to commit to memory a 
botanical than a French dictkmaiy. In this way the student will 
gradually make himself master of the whole q^stem of termino^ 
logy adopted by botanists, and will soon find himself at home m 
the Latin of Lmneus or Pursb, or the Engliab of Blgebw.aMl 
Torrey. 

But it is time for us to refer urn readers to the woric that has 
jnst appeared, the tide of iHneh we bate jimiti at the kead of 
this arucle. It is scarce^ necessary for us to allude to iheieputa* 
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tioD of the author ; his fame is too widely spread and too well 
founded to require to be proclaimed bv us to die' literary, much 
less to the scientific world. That Mr. Nuttall is deservedly con- 
sidered one of the first naturali^ ot the age cannot be doubted 
by any one who is acquainted with his labors and the extent of 
his acquisitions b more than one branch of natural history ; that 
he possesses a more intimate knowledge of the whole range of 
North American plants than any other botanist, derived both firom 
study and extensive personal observation, we think will not be 
disputed. The most profound inquirers have already been 
enhghtened by the wide research and acute discrimination 
visible in every page of the " Genera " given by him to the pub- 
lic ten years ago, as well as by the various contributions he has 
made to the scientific journals, and by the narrative of his dis- 
coveries and hardships in the wilderness of the West. 

An elementary work coming from^ such a source cannot fail to 
receive general attention, and* the good taste and judgment with 
which it is executed will not disappoint the reader. It accords 
so well with our own ideas of what an introduction to botany 
should be, that we hesitate not to express our entire approbatbn 
of the author's plan throughout, and in general of its literary 
merits. We believe that the student will receive the most favor- 
able impressions and the most valuable assistance from the use of 
it, and will be induced to make greater advances in the science 
than any other work would lead him to do. He will find its 
pages unincumbered with technical phraseobgy uniji he reaches 
that period 6( the study, to which some portion of the.''' Intro- 
duction " is devoted, when it is indispensanle ; and he will then 
find a convenient glossary appended that will afibrd him the 
necessary assistance in arriving at the meaning of the terras. 

The remarks upon various ^nera, some of them common in 
our gardens, and many in our fields and forests, are exceedingly 
curious and discriminating; the distinguishing characters are 
clearly and familiarly pointed out, where there exists a ck)se 
resemblance at least to the unpractised eye ; much interesting 
information is likewise given respecting the localities and native 
places of growth of foreign plants, which must please and enter- 
tain, as well as instruct the student. An extract from his Preface 
will exhibit Mr. Nuttall's views req[>ecting the introductory portion 
of a book intended for begmners, wherein his sentiments will be 
bund to coincide with those we have already, expressed, and long 
entertained, in relation to the manner in which the study should 
be commenced. 
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** Nearly iJl the elementary works on botany extant are derived 
from the " Philosophia Boiamca " of Linnaeiu, a work of great 
labor and ntility to those who would wish to make themselves mas- 
ters of this fascinating branch of natural knowledge. Its technical 
character, however, often proves i4)pal]ing to many who would 
willingly become acquainted with the characters of plants, did 
any easier route present itself. The first and most natural inquiry 
concerning plants, is the nature and character of those beautiful 
objects which we call flowers ; these, by various interesting quali- 
ties, recommend themselves to every one. Their brilliant colors, 
beautiful forms, fragrant odors, and delightful association. with the 
various seasons of the year, with the promise of fruits and of har- 
vests, all combine to give them an importance, which no other part 
of the plant possesses. To indulge this shorter route to the 
knowledge of plants as a science, after the manner of Rousseau's 
delightful * Letters on Botany,' is the object of the present volume. 
The arrangement of this author, and that of his well known edi- 
tor. Professor Martyn of Oxford, has been the model on which the 
author proceeded in the first part of this treatise. The technical 
history of the herbaceous part of the plant, and the terminology 
as a separate treatise, have appeared to him as scarcely forming 
any necessary part of a direct introduction to systematic botany, 
and all its purposes are probably answered by the glossary of 
terms given at the end of the volume, with the familiar explana- 
tions interspersed through dome of the first chapters of the work ; 
these, with the aid of the plates ted the explanations attached to 
them, it is to be hoped, will not leave much to acquire of the tech- 
nical part of the science. To be able at an early period of the 
study to commence the arrangement of plants by their flowers, and 
to distinguish them from each other, as well as to contemplate 
their structure and observe their mutual relations, is a study cer- 
tainly far more amusing and useful, than a mere attention to the 
names and characters of the unimportant and unattractive parts of 
the vegetable." pp. v, vi. 

The style of this " Introduction " is remarkably easy and 
flowing throughout, and, when the subject will admit, often rises 
into gr^at elegance ; it is the language of polished conversation, 
in which custom sanctions an occa^onal departure from the strict 
rules of grammatical construction to favor unrestrained ease of 
expression. We regret, however, to see inaccuracies of this 
sort in a work otherwise so happily and agreeably composed. 
We regret to find sentences complex and involved, which a little 
pains might have rendered faultless. The merest speck should 
not be svdSfered to mar the beauty of the general execution of the 
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work. We indicate a few errors, in part perhaps typographical, 
which wottld not be tolerated eren in conversation. On die 
twelfth page, in the twenty-fifth Ene, for " diem " read ** they** ; 
twenty-iourtb page, twenty-sixth line, for *Ms" read <*are." 
There is a similar neglect of concordance on the sixty-third page, 
iburteenth line ; and also on the hundred and ninety-third page, 
tfairty-secoDd line. 

A more agreeable task it is, to pomt out descriptions of the more 
elegant genera wrkleu with eorre«K«ding elepnce. Take, for 
esunple, the EhmtiomiAf which Peieivid has celebrated in a 

r'cti tribute of great beau^, diough somewhat technical. 
NvttaHsays, 

'* I know BO common, [H'evalent name for our beautifid HousiO' 
nim €mntUa% which bean low tufb of delicate pale blue cross- 
shaped flowenm adominj^ every mossy bank or shorn meadow, and 
presenting themselyes m all direcbons, like the eyes of Ar^ ; 
f»amiiig almost as haadfidls of pale scattered flowers of the Like, 
wbieh had come too early to maturity. Each litde plant, when 
exaBMoed apart, presents a few forked branches of an mch or two 
ia lengtbi and with but a few ovate or egg-shaped leaves, princi- 
4^1y clustered round the root The floWer consists of a smaQ 
4-dieft calyx $ a somewhat funnetformed, loog*tubed corolla, with 
an dsigant 4Jobed border ; to this succeeds a half«uperior, S-cell- 
ed, 8-valved, many oooded capsule, which q>ens transversely or 
aems." p.«l. 

A brief description follows of MMeUa^ so named we believe 
in honor of Dr. Mitchell, a pupil of Linnaeus ; its more common 
names in New England are rigeon-pluin and Chequer-berry, 
somedmes Paitridge«beriy ; vr^ believe, however, that the latter 
name is moi^ frequently anplied to Gcudtkeria mroambens. The 
delicate twin-flowers of tne MUcheOa are often seen peeping 
out from the mossy soil of the deepest forests, and breathe a 
MicioaB fragrance. Mr. Nuttall has drawn this modest little 
pisnt from the obsevrity of its sylvan retreats and briefly describ- 
ed it in the foUowing manner. 

" The beaiUiftil litde evergreen, box-leaved JMRichtttoj or Par- 
tridge-berry, of our shady woods, is also deserving of particular 
attention ; its branches trail along the ground, and form a smafl, 
deep green, shining mat, enlivened, about June and July, with 

Sairs of white, 4-cleft, monopetaious flowers, singularly viBons or 
owny on the upper or inner surfece ; but the most rMnarkable 
character, of the genus, of which there is but a single qpedes, ist 
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that by the Ingrafiment and ooaleacenoe of tbe two germs of each 
pair of flowersy only a aingle scarlet berry is produced, but con- 
taining four seeds, pp. 61, 62. 

An interesting account is given of tbe Agaot^ or American 
Aloe, the curious phnt which is generally supposed not to flower 
until it has lived to the age of one hundred years, when the eflbrt 
costs it its life ; thence commonly called tte Century-plant. 

The AgtKot or American Aloe, referred to the BaoMEUii or 
natural order of the Pine Apple, is a very remarkable genus, of 
which there is one species growing native in Virginia and the 
southern states. The corolla, of a jereenish color, is superior, 
erect, and tubular, or funhel-form. The stamina are erect, and 
extend beyond the corolla. The capsule is blundy triangular and 
many-seeded. The tardy flowering species, A. amencana^ of 
Mexico, which in cold climates has been cultivated near a century 
before flowering, arrives at this state in six or seven years in ita 
native elimate, and in the warmtii of Sicily. Before this period 
the plant presents nothing but a perpetually unfolding cone of 
hmg, rather nairow, but thick and fleshy leaves, pointed, and beset 
on their margins with strong thorns. Before flowering, this cone 
and cluster of leaves attains an enormous bulk and develope- 
ment; at length, it swells mcNre than usual, the circulation of the 
sap in the outer leaves becomes visibly retarded, and they put on' 
a shrivelled aspect At this period, the Mexicans who cultivate 
this plant, which they call wiagui^ tap it for the juice with which it 
BOW abounds, and many gallons of sap continue for a time to 
exude from this vegetable fountain. From this hquor, when fo- 
mented, is distilled the common spirit drunk throughout that 
country, and when the plant is findly exhausted, its tenacious and 
abundant fibres aflbrd a durable hemp or flax. If suffered to 
flower, it sends up a central scapos from eighteen to thirty feet high, 
resembling a huge chandelier with numerous clustered branches, 
bearing several thousands of elegant but not dhowy, greenish jf^!' 
low flowers, from which slowly drops a shower of honey. With 
the flowering the energies of the plant become exhausted, and it 
then perishes, however long it may hare previously existed, but at 
the same time it sends up from the root numerous oflBsets for the 
purpose of riviparous propagation.*' pp. 89, 90. 

We sincerely hope that this new publication, so well calculated 
to facilitate and throw a cbaim over .the study of botanv, may 
have the eflbct so much desired by its zealous author, and lead to 
a more general as well as a more mtelligent pursuit of this fasci- 
nating science. A purer source of rational enjoyment does not 
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exist than is thus opened to the inquiative mind. There is un- 
doqbtedly much satisfacdon of a calm and dignified kind to be 
taken in the bare contemplation of natural objects ; the ima^na- 
tion of the pious enthusiast has ever revelled amid the grand and 
magnificent works of God outspread before him. But nature, to 
be known, must be studied ; and the careful examination of a 
single natural object may disclose greater wonders and inspire a 
stronger feeling of astonishment and delight, than a superficial 
survey of the whole firmament studded with its thousand fires. 

There is no solemn affectation in die pleasures of the natural- 
kt; they are pure, sensible, real. He does not fold his arms 
and saunter forth with an air of self-importance, deigmng 
only to survey those more sublime objects ^diich Nature has 
placed beyond the full grasp of reason, and treading tboughdess- 
Iv on the more common, but not less wonderful and curious pro- 
auctions of creative wisdom. He explores nature with the same 
interest in the ^yest flower and the meanest weed ; swamps and 
bogs teeming with vegetable life are far more eratifying to ids 
eye and tempting'to Us steps than the nicely tnmmed walk or 
the velvet lawn. 

*' The meanest floweret of the vale. 
The timpleit note that swells the gale, 
The oommon son, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise.'" 

Time and space would fail us to enunierate all the induce- 
ments presented for the pursuit of botanical knowledge. Nature 
with open hands is inviting us into the fields, 

'* Where gentle gales. 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes.** 

Health urges her claim, and the rewards of scientific exertion 
iawait the successful inquirer. 
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MISCELLANY. 



A NARRATIVE 

OP SOME EXTRAORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCES THAT HAPPENED MORE 

THAN TWENTY TEARS SINCE. 

. Few places in our country have any traditions of moment as- 
sociated with them, and of these few a very small proportion 
are the objects of superstitious awe. Here and there, however, 
you meet with a spot memorable for one of those terrible inter- 
positions of Providence, which seem directly aimed to punish or 
prevent guilt. The state of religious belief in our country readi- 
ly adopts these solutions of the ways of Heaven, and the freedom 
with which the motives of the Ruler of all things for permitting a 
particular event to happen> is assigned, were it not for the pro- 
lound sincerity and solemnity with which it is accompanied, 
might justly be tliought daring and irreverent. 

I knew .one of those spots not many years since. It was in a 
kind of wild neglected pasture that stretched along the side of a 
hill worn into terraces by the paths of cattle and sheep. At one 
end, close to the skirt of a tall wood, was a circle of ground 
nearly level, in the middle of which was sunk a little hollow, four 
or five feet over, bordered with fragments of rock, and half sur- 
rounded by bushes. I often used to visit it, for it commanded a 
beautiful view of the surrounding mountains, the valley between, 
and the river which flowed through the valley. In the northeast 
the smoke-wreaths from the houses that stood unseen between 
the hills, rose as if proceeding directly from the ground, and the 
spire of the church looked as if planted in the midst of a green 
field. A little farther to the south the hills receded from each 
other, the meadows grew wider and wider, and the river came 
forth as if issuing from a chasm in the earth, and glided away, 
rejoicipg, through the thick grass and occasional borderings of 
trees, tUl its course was lost to the sight. 

I became the more fond of this little nook, as a kind of dread 
with which the neighbourhood regarded it, had caused it to be 
abandoned to me alone. The snow at the end of winter, whether 
from the natural warmth of the soil or the favorable exposure, 
was melted away here sooner than in the neighbouring fields, and 
the verdure was earlier and brighter. I found the vagments of 
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rock about the little hollow edeed with the first ik>wen of spring. 
The bbssoms of the Uver-feaf and of the yernal saxifrage 
wagged their heads in the first soft winds of the season. A lime 
later, the erythronium opened and glittered m the dew like a 
jewel of beaten gold for the ear of an Indian princess. I came 
hither in the summer to gadier the black raspberry which ripened 
in the sun to an intense sweetnessi and was never plucked save 
by myself and the birds that built their nests unscared on the 
neighbouring shrubs. I bved to sit here in the kxig days of 
June, and look out upon the valleys dial lay in the deluge of light 
and heat, and watch the shadows of the ck>uds as they ran abng 
the sides of the mountains. In autumn I found, on the alders 
and witdi hazels, clusters of the wild grape which the schooU 
boy had )eft untoudied. I knew weD that some tradition of hor-* 
ror was connected with the place, but I cared not to inqpiire into 
its particulars, for I did not wish to mingle ideas of human sufler- 
ing and guih with those of the peace and innocence of nature. 

At last the story was told me. One of those kind conununi* 
catlve beings who cannot bear that any body should remain igno- 
rant of any thing concerning which it is in their power to arord 
informatbn, one day insisted on my knowing the whole, and 
common courtesy obliged me to listen. I have oommitteid his 
namrative to wfiting, relating the circumstances in my own way. 

At a litde distance from the spot I have described, and near 
the foot of the hill, were to be seen at the time of which I am 
speaking, and probablv are to be seen yet, the ruins of an old 
owellbg. A square hollow showed where the cellar had been, 
and the shape of the old sills on which the house was built was 
still discernible under the green turf bv which ifaey were over- 
grown. A patch of tansy and a few long-lived currant bushes 
marked the place of the garden, and hard by was an old weU, filled 
up with loose stones. It is now more than twenty years since 
that habitation was abandoned and jpuUed down, and the place 
that was once noisy with the cries of domestic animals, the hum 
of household industry, and die accents of the human voice* now 
hears no other noise than that of the neiehbouring brook leaping 
down its stony channel, and brawling all da]r long to die witch- 
hopples and dwarf maples that overshadow it Its kst tenant, 
however, old Jacob Hobnes, is stiD weU remembered in those 
parts I a tall, spare, larae-boned man, with a stoopmg figure, an 
ashy ooinplesuon, and thick, white, busby eyebrows, under which 
a pair oimrey eves skulked in ambusn, observbg eveiytfamc^, 
and themsdves almost entirely screened torn observatian. He 
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Jived in a neighbourhood of industrious farmersy but no one of 
them all prospered like hiai ; his cattle always throye, his barns 
and granaries were crammed till they could hold no more with 
the abundance of his crops, he had the art of getting more work 
out of his laborers than any man in the whole country, and what 
was still more extraordinary, he was never known to be over- 
reached in a bargain. On a quiet summer evening, as he sat at 
his window, and looked out upon his farm, just at the going down 
of the sun, his grey eyes would twinkle from their concealment 
with evident satisfaotion as he beheld' every where the signs of 
thrift, heavy oats, thick wheat, broad acres of Indian com in 
rows of the darkest and healthiest green, sheep on well-browsed 
hills, and sleek kine coming home in the road with a white-haired 
boy and their own long shadows stalking behind them. In short, 
it was very evident that Holmes laid up money, and after this 
was once discovered there were frequently seen about him divers 
men of obsequious manners, who spoke in a tow tone of voice. 
These were the people who wanted to borrow, and Holmes was 
not unwilling to lend on good security. But as ill luck would 
have it, he was never able to furnish the exact amount of money 
the borrower wanted, who was therefore obliged to take an old 
horse, a few bushels of corn, or a few bads of potatoes, to make 
up the sum required, a process which the sagacious old usurer 
found to be an easier and more profitable way of disposing of this 
kind of property than by sending it to market. The debt thus 
connected was generally secured by a snug mortgage, which the 
creditor took care to foreclose in due time. In this way he saw 
his possessions gradually enlarging around him, meadow joined 
itself to meadow, and woodland was added to woodland, until at 
length he had rolled together a very considerable estate. 

Among the miseries of the rich, not the least is their anxielr 
concerning what will become of their money after they are dead. 
In this country, and perhaps in others, one of two things very 
commonly happens to a man who has the good or ill fortune to 
be richer than hid neighbours. Either he has a graceless son 
who squanders for him all he can lay hands on in hb lifetime, 
and only waits for his last breath to begin squandering the rest ; or 
else a wayward, daughter, who falls in love with whom she pleases, 
marries him in spite of her honored father, and obliges the old 
gendeman, if he leaves his property to his qwn oflSipring, to leave 
it to be enjoyed by the veiy fellow whom of all the world he 
detests the most heardly. Old Holmes was under no apprehen- 
sions of the first of these misfortunes, for he had no sons ; but he 
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was m veiy great danger of the latter, for his only daa|^iter, 
wix) wrote her name Elizabeth, but was called by the neighbours 
Betsey, was one of the prettiest girls in the place, a bouncing, 
lively, rattlbg creature, with big, cheerful blue eyes, and cheeloi 
•s round and red as apples ; kind-hearted in the main, but very 
much inclined to have her own way, and like the rest of her sex, 
somewhat fond of diow and fineiy, or in other words, possessing 
a decided taste lor the beautifid and elegant.^ I mean no disre- 
spect to the ladies, for this passion does not' perhaps naturally 
belong to their sex in a greater degree than U> the other $ it is 
only more unfolded and encouraged by the state of socieQ^ in 
which we live. In a savage life there are no bdles, there are 
only beaux. The warrior of the American wildernesses, with all 
bis stoical virtues, and all his contempt for effeminacy, bedizens 
himself as gaily in his own. peculiar fashion, as the proudest 
dame that miuais in Broadway, to whom the very rainbow seems 
to have been made tributary, and who wears upon her head what 
you might take for the spoil of the fairest gardens of the earth. 
Betsey's bve for finery gave her father some trouble, and he 
could not help sometimes thinking that he should get rich faster 
without her. To do him justice, however, next to his money he 
loved his daughter ; but nis money was quiet and speechless, 
while the half-playful, half-chiding, and never discouraged impor- 
tunities of his daughter enabled the weaker passion to triumph 
over the stronger whenever she was fully determined to have 
it so. So she was gratified with the gayest ribbons and finest 
silks worn in the place, and bonuets of the newest pattern 
from New York, a litde behind the actual mode probably, but 
not the less a novelty in that remote neighbourhood. The old 
man's heart would sometimes fail him with the dread of ap- 
proaching pover^, as he ran over the long account of what she 
nad cost him. As was natural enough) however, he only placed 
a greater value on the object of all this expense, and resolved 
firmly that he would part with her upou no easy terms. '^ I win 
not, said he to himself, '^give her away to the first beggarly 
fellow that asks for her, even though it should be Ned Ham- 
mond." This Ned Hammond, or as Betsey was generally 
pleased to call bun, Edward, was a young neighbour of theirs, 
and the most favored of all the numerous suitors by whom 
the good-k)oking heiress was besieged. Edward, had little 
money, but he had the wealth of a good constitution, an agreea- 
ble figure, and an excellent temper. It was a pleasure to tehold 
his strong limbs, his well spread chest, his manly countenance, 
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and the frank steady look of his eye, and to see him moviDC 
atwut with that unstudied ease, which belongs to those who pos- 
sess the animal nature of our species in its perfection. Hq was 
the best leaper, the swiftest runner, the most dexterous swimmer, 
and the loudest laugher in the place. None of the yoimg farmers 
excelled him at a mowing-match; none were readier to do a 
good office, or to retort a rustic joke. In short, no harm could 
be said of Edward, except that he was not rich ; but as nobody 
was more cheerful than he, or wore a finer Sunday suit, it was 
perhaps no misfortune that he was not so. Betsey had preferred 
nim to his rivals not because she loved him exacuy, for her head 
was too full of more important matters to be seriously in love 
with any body, but because she thought it a matter of course 
that the handsomest and best dressed young man of the place 
was to be her husband. His pdverty was no objection to him. 
^My father," thought the prudent young lady, "nas enough for 
us both. I shall be able to teaze him out of a part of it, and 
Edward will know bow to provide the rest." 

Such was her arrangement : but her father kx>ked on the 
young man with other eyes. He was not well pleased with see- 
ing him so often about his premises, and accordingly demanded 
an explanation of his daughter, who very frankly and widi great 
composure admitted that she liked him. 

^' But you don't intend to marry him f '' said the old gende* 
man. 

^< Indeed, father, I think I shall if he asks me." 

<< Then you shall have none of my property ; 1 can tdl you 
that." 

<< Then we will do without." 

This was too much for the old gendeman ; he could have en^ 
dured that his paternal authori^ should be slighted, had the mat* 
ter ended there ; but the idea mat his estate, which he had taken 
so much pains to acquire, and to which he owed aD the conaid* 
eradon he received from his neighbours, should be spoken of 
with contempt, was more than he could bear. He therefore told 
his daughter in plain terms that he shouki turn Edward out of 
doors the first time he crossed his threshhold, a threat which she 
faidifiiUy communicated to her lover that very evening, b a tSie 
a tite of half an hour held at the tender season of twilight in the 
old gendeman's best parlour. 

Shortly afterwards an incident look place which rendered him 
better satisfied widi his daughter. One day he bad occasion to 
go to the ^lage, as it was called, consisdng of some half dozen 
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building? stRndiog near each odier, of which one was a meeting- 
house, with its semicircle of horse-sheds, and the other a tavern. 
At the latter he met with a young man, whom the landlord verj 
officiously introduced to him as a Mr. Smith of Virginia, who, 
as be told him in bis ear, was a very nice young gentleman, who 
had been his lodger for a couple of days and. seemed to be full 
of money. Holmes cast a look upon the stranger ; he was too 
genteel-loddng for his taste, and he immediately withdrew his 
eye in contempt ; but the talkative landlord managed to keep up 
the conversation. Holmes happened to drop a frugal maxim ; 
the youns man, to his surprise, re-echoed it. Holmes followed 
It up with a practical illustration which the young man imme- 
diately matched with another. Holmes quoted ^' Poor Richard," 
the young man quoted him also, and they soon seemed to become 
mutually agreeable to each other. At parting the old gentleman 
shook hands with his new acquaintance, and understanding 
that he intended to pass some time in the place, hoped that he 
should see him often at his house ; a civility of which Mr. Smith 
declared that he should soon have the pleasure of avaifing himself. 
He came the very next day. It was a beautiful evening, towards 
the latter end of September. The red light of the setdng sun 
lay sweetly on the landscape, on the meadows, green with the 
autumnal crop of grass, on the whitening fields of Indian eom» 
the loaded orchards, and the woods that stretched up the sides 
of the mountains and here and there were spotted with scarlet 
and gold. The old man was sitting at his window, as was usual 
with hkn at that hour, looking out upon his farm, and Betsey was 
on the ereen before the door, engaged in the unromantic amuse- 
ment of teaching a fat, waddling puppy, that was tumbling about 
in the orass, to play tricks for his supper. At the sudden appear- 
ance of the young man, she blushed and ran to adjust her dress, 
and when she returned she could not but be struck with the 
zraceful figure and manners of the stranger. The exercise of 
me walk had given a ruddy g)ow to his dark cheek, which was 
yet heightened by the red lustre that lay on all objects ; a pair of 
keen black eyes seemed to the maiden fitted to say unutterable 
things ; and then his dress — so fashionable and quabt in its cut, 
and fitted so el^antly to his somewhat sKgbt but shapely figure, — 
his linen of such perfect purity, his waistcoast of such a spotless 
white, his cravat so exquisitely tied. In short, he was irresisd- 
ble. Add to all dus the graceful haste with which he reached 
her a chair, eksed the window from which the air came too 
radely against her neck, picked up her handkerchief, and ptdd 
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her all these agreeable Ihde atteDtions which are the prescriptive 
right of the sex, but in which the beaux of her own simple 
neighboorhood were not very expert. She sighed to think that 
Edward wa9 not so fine a gentleman. When the stranger had 
departed, hor father asked her, with a look of triumph, whether 
she did not think him worth ten of Ned Hammond. The poor 
irl hesitated for a while, and at last faindy answered, " No." 
^he old man, who was accustomed to making bargains, and who 
knew veiy well when he was on the point of gaining an advan- 
tage of his antagonist, chuckled at his daughter's indecision, bid 
her good night, and told her that the next day i^he should have 
the shawl for which she had been teasing him the week past. 

Smith saw witli pleasure the impression he had made on the 
heart, or rather on the vanity of the young heiress, for her heart 
had really little to do with the matter, and he was not slow in 
following up the advantage he had gained. He called frequent^ 
at Holmes's, and talked for hours with the old gentleman about 
bonds and mortgages, about the proper mode of computing 
interest, the best way of securing debt^ and the most profitable 
method of managing an estate. He had the talent, not uncom- 
mon among sharp-witted men, who have seen a good deal of 
mankind, to seem very knowing on the subject of conversation, 
whatever it might be, by the help of information dexterously ex- 
tracted from the person himself with whom he was talkmg. This 
talent he practised with great success on the old usurer, who was 
beyond measure delighted to find him always of his own opinion^ 
and by a natural consequence set him down as one of the most 
intelligent and judicious men he had ever met with. With 
Betsey he talked on quite difierent subjects, and on these he 
seemed more at home — ^the fashions, the customs of the ereat 
and gay world such as he had seen it in the large towns, and the 
manners of his native state. She listened eagerly and he dis- 
coursed vdubly, but whether truly or not I have no means of 
knowing, for no record of his conversation is preserved. Of his 

Erivate history he made no secret. He told the old yeoman and 
is daughter that he belonged to a wealthy family in vii^nia, and 
that his mother had died a few years before, leaving him a con- 
siderable inheritance in land and slaves, of which, however, his 
father was entided to the enjoyment ' during his Ufetime. His 
father, he said, had married a second wife, whose ill-nature had 
obliged him to leave the home of his infiincy* He had since 
resided in di&rent parts of the Union, and he could now hardly 
regret the severity that had driven him from the paternal hearth,. 
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since it had made him acquainted wUi a people of purer manoers 
and severer vijlue, among whom he would gladly settle for life. 
He intimated, that when the maternal estate came into bis hands, 
he should immediatelj dispose of the land and sdl, or perhaps 
emanci| ')te the slaves, and take up his residence at the north- 
ward — perhaps in that very neighbourhood. His story was be- 
lieved by the unsuspecting girl with implicit faith, and the wary 
old father, after a few shrewd questions which were satisfactorily 
answered, acquiesced in the same belief. 

Holmes was therefore delighted with the attentions paid by 
Smith to hb daughter ; but there was another person who was 
far from experiencing the same satisfaction. This was Edward, 
who, apprised of what was going on, came several times to the 
bouse to obtain an interview. But she was either on the watch 
and absented herself at his approach, or else frightened him away 
by pretending that her father was conung and would fulfil his 
threat of turning him out of doors, so that he found no opportuniQr 
for an explanation. The poor fellow, who had really loved her, fell 
into a state of dejection; his loud, extravagant laugh grew faint 
and forced ; be seemed not to understand the jokes that were 
cracked upon him, and forgot to return them as formerly ; he 
was thrown at wrestling matches, and in a game of cricket was 
often observed to let the baU pass without seeing it. He took 
the thing so much to heart, that Betsey, who knew she had used 
him iU, was quite angry with him. " I am sorry for him," said 
the sage and thoughtful maiden to herself, ^' but what can I do ? 
I must have Smith if I can get him ; for if one cannot have the 
person one likes, where is the use of marryrog at all ? I never 
exactly promised to marry Edward, and he knows very well that 
I cannot have every body. I wonder be will not be reasonable, 
and let people do as they please. It is very foolish in him to 
take on so, and if he thinks to eet me by moping and crying be- 
cause I like Smith better than I do him, he is very much mis- 
taken." She soon had an opportunity of telling him her mind 
on this subject. 

The autumn had passed rapidly away ; the leaves of the forest 
had been shed in tne winds ; all but the russet tufb of foliage, 
that yet hung fluttering on the young oaks, and refused, withered 
and sapless as they were, to be rent away by the blasts of winter. 
The ground had been frost-bound for a considerable time, the 
rattle of the carriages over the rough and iron roads was heard 
for miles, the brooks were transformed into long glittering trains 
of ice, and the keen wind from the dear northwest seemed to 
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descend from the very dweUing of frost, and howled coBtioually 
m the woods and beat with a steady strength against the dwell- 
ings. The school-boy put hb mittens io his htde scarlet nose, 
and ran backwards agamst the heavy gust that swept along the 
road. At length the wind, as if grown weary of its ineffectual 
blustering, fell into a sullen silence, and the transparent blue of the 
heavens thickened into a dim white, through which the sun seemed 
to labor his way, like a traveller wading through the deep snow. 
The sun at last was hidden also, and a kind of pale, woolly-looking 
canopy seemed to be drawn over the whole sky. One mighi 
have thought, were it nol for the anachronism, that all the fleeces 
and flannels of the sheep owners and woollen manufacturers, who 
sent delegates to the Harrisburg Convention in July, 1827, had 
been hung up between the heavens and the earth for a sign to 
their adversaries. Then the snows were dropped down, gently 
at first and in scattered flakes, but faster and ^thicker every mo- 
ment, until the air was aHve with the white atoms chasing each 
other in seeming eagerness to the earth. The farmers hastened 
to get their catde and flocks under shelter, and the shrill voices 
of their bmrs and the sharp bark of the dogs came with an in- 
distinct and deadened sound through the thick atmosphere. The 
snow fell all day and all night, and the next morning the country 
was covered with it to a great depth, and the roads were filled 
almost to the tops of the fences. The bluff-faced yeomen yoked 
their oxen and steers to the heavy sledges on which they brought 
wood fix>m the forests, and drove them along the lughways, mak- 
ing a hollow and well-beaten path from house to house. Wher- 
ever the roads winded and branched from each other, you might 
see them urging their catde slowly through the deep and pure 
snows, as far as the eye could reach. At length the paths were 
made, and then the sleighs and the horses loaded with bells were 
brought forth, and all the people of the neighbourhood were 
abroad under the bright golden sun, passing each other swiftly in 
their way over the sheet of spodess white that covered the whole 
country. Edward, in a sleigh painted with all the colors of the 
rainbow, and drawn by a spirited horse whose neck and sides 
were garnished with an unusual quanUty of bells, caUed at 
Holmes's door as he had been wont the winter previous, to 
give Betsey an opportunity of sharing in the universal amusement 
of the season. She came to the door, and when with a beating 
heart and half-choked voice he had told his errand, she very 
coolly answered that she expected to ride out with Mr. Smith. 
He began to murmur something which sounded like a complaint. 
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but which Betsey did not stay to hear. Her face reddened ; she 
told him be was a booby for coming to trouble people who did 
not care for him, and shut the door in his face. Eaward drove 
off in great grief of heart, and Betsey could not but think she 
had treated him too harshly when she saw him from the window, 
at one moment sufiering his horse to walk sbwly with hoae reins 
lying on lus neck, and die next whipping the animal into a furious 

gallop. 

Betsey and her lover had a charming drive that day. She 
declared it to be the most delightfiil she ever had, and it was fol- 
lowed by many others. Parties were made up amone the yoong 
people to go to the neighbouring villages on the mooniiglit nights, 
and Smith and the young heiress were the genteelest and merriest 
couple of them all. On these occasions all the inhabitants of 
the houses abng the road were attracted by the noise to the 
windows in order to observe the mirthful tram as they passed. 
The sleighs glided with a hissing sound over the hard and ^lis- 
tenmg path ; the beDs jingled loud in the frostty air, and the light 
sound of laughter was left on the winds behmd them. Some- 
times they would pass through one of those whirling i^ramids of 
loose snow, which the wind had gathered from die surface, and 
which, having traversed the fields like a colossal ghost in its 
shroud, would sweep rapidly across the road, and then all their 
voices were silent for a moment as the maidens bowed their 
faces to their muffs — ^for mufls were then in fashion — and the 
young men averted their eyes from the cold and blinding gust. 

Smith was now the acknowledged lover of Betsey, and the 
gossips of the neighbourhood began to wonder when they would be 
married. An unlucky event, however, had nearly destroyed his 
reputation in the place and ruined his matrimonial prospects. 
Two young bloods, in fur caps and immense camlet cloaks, very 
noisy, very impertinent, and calling about them with an air of 
great consequence, stopped at the tavern, where Smith lodged, 
one intensely cold evening towards the end of February, and 
staid over night. A story Stained currency that they had passed 
the night in Smith's apartment, and an inquisitive chambermaid 
who listened half the night at the door, had distinctly heard 
something about trumps, and the ace of clubs, together with 
several suspicious raps on the table. The young fellows had 
gone away the next morning in a very ill humor, which was hardly 
appeased by Smith's paying their bill to the host, and the very 
same day the chambermaid, in pursuing her researches, brought 
to light a greasy pack of cards concealed in Smith's room. She 
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eagaged one of hev acquaintances to assist her in keepwg the 
secret, and befi>re the next morning every individual m the 
neighbourhood knew it. One of the deacons of the parish, a 
venerable old man who was held in great reverence, sucn a maa 
as you may yet someiraes see in the places least visited by stagi^. 
coaches and steam^boats, carrying an ivory-headed cane, and 
wearing a red wooHen cap over his thin white hairs, caUed to re* 
monstrate with Ifefanes oo the danger to which he exposed hie 
dtt^hter in suffering her lo nsiarty a man of a doubtful character* 
^fanes was even morealarmed than the deacon, and after some 
oonsohation it was agreed, Uiat the latter shoidd immediaitely call 
on Smith and get the matter efeared op. Smith received him 
wkh great politeness, was hurt at die slaodeis that had been cir- 
eotated against him ; protested his ionocence, appealed to the 
propriety of his past conduit, which otade the accusation utterly 
improbdUie, and ibished by calling in the landlord lo vouch for 
the truth of what he said. The landlord eageriy oonfirmed 
evory word he had uttered, declared the diambermaid to be a 
tfing bi^gage, and to show his sincerity, dischaiged her on dtis 
spot. The good deaceo was die more inclined to believe in Smith's 
innocence as he had Cound him orthodox on the .five points, and 
had observed that he always touched bis hat reverendy to himself 
and the mioistev ; that he was sufficiendy punctual b his attend- 
ance at church, and scrupulously so at the conferences and Sun* 
day evening meetings, where the deacon himself was wont to 
hold, forth in the way of religious exhortadon. Smith's cause 
had n'ow obtained powerful nrolectors, and the calumnies uttered 
against his reputation were irowned down and forgotten. 
' Sprins had come on the track of winter, the snows first grew 
yellow, men showed patches of the brown ground, and finaliy 
disappeared altogether ; the jroune blade shot up through die 
dead grass ^cb the burden of me snow had pressed close to 
the earth ; the maple hung out its profosion of minute red bk)»- 
soma ; the budding wilkw filled the air with a fragrance like diat 
of lemon groves, and resounded all day with the murmur of 
bees. The wild cherry, the horse-plum, and the thorn-tree put 
out their flowers in succession, and nnally the whole countty was 
whitened with the bk)om of orchards. The birds came back 
and made loye to each other ; every living creature was happy ; 
even Edward forgot his griefs as he whistled to his team on the 
bifi-side ; but the fair Betsey was the happiest of a!, for the 
^aceful Virginian had pressed her to name tlie marriage day, and 
it had be^ named with her father's sanction. 

t^L. If. iS 
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It WBS one afterooon m this ezhihr atbg time of the year, that 
Smith called at Holmes's with a fowling-piece on his dionlder. 
He -complained of melancholy, of an unusual weigjit of sadness 
on his mmd which he could not shake off. Betsey tried to raBy 
him into cheerfulness, but her effiirts were ineflbctual. He look- 
ed at her vacantly, and at length said that he would go and see 
if a little exercise would do him good, and kill a rabbit for his 
bndkrd's breakfast. He went out, and she stood gazing after 
him a moment and then turned to her household afiirs. Smith 
was observed by some laborers in the neighbouring fields to ip 
up the hill along the mclosure of pasture ground mentioned m 
the beginning of this narrative, until he arrived at the litde level 
near the skirt of the wood. It was an unusually sultry day for 
the season ; there was not wind enough to wake the iaded 
blossoms fitim>the apple tree ; the shriek of the tree-toed was 
occasionally heard from afar off, and the sound of the distant 
mountain brooks se;emed like mysterious voices holding diah 
coorse in the air. Smith was sauntering languidly along, when 
the laborers heard a strange hissing sound, and looking, saw 
several puffi of white smoke issuing from the ground <firectty 
under his feet. Instantly the earth seemed to be rent at that 
very spot with a terrible exploaon ; a column of stones and earth 
was thrown to a great height ; a tongue of bluish flame shot up, 
and a thick dark smoke arose, enlarged, and gradually whitened 
as it difiused itself in the air. A moment of dead ^ence suc- 
ceeded, and then the laborers saw die stones and cfeds of earth 
droppmg back into the smoke, and heard them strike blsavily 
against the ^und. After the first shock of astonishment and 
terror was over, diey consulted for an instant together, and then 
hastened with mingled curiosity and fear to the spot. They were 
met by the smoke which was roUing slowly along the ground and 
of wMch the acrid and sulphurous odor afanost took away their 
l)reath. On coming to the place they found Smith lying with 
liis face to die earth, and the fowling-piece under him. They 
raised him, but he was dead, his jaw had fallto, and his counte- 
nance wore a strange expression of horror. 

The body of Smith was carried to his lodgings, and a coroner's 
inquest was held over it. There was no appearance of any 
bruise or other external injury in his person, except that his eye- 
brows and the ends of hb hair were somewhat scorched, and it 
seemed probable that he had perished by inhaling the fiery and 
deadly fume of the explosion. In his pockets were found some 
letters and memoranda, from the perusal of which a suspicion 
arose that his name of Smith was an assumed one, that the story 
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of his Vir^a family was a forgery, and that he was already 
married, and that his wife lived in a distant part of the country. 
CuriosiQr was strongly excited ; the trunks of the deceased were 
opened, his papers were examined with litde ceremony, and their 
contents confirmed the suspicion beyond doubt. A strong feel* 
ing of indignation at the fraud he had practised mingled itself 
with the awe felt at the terrible event by- which he had been cut 
off; and the verdict of the junr was, that the deceased had come 
to his end b^ the judgment of God. 

His relations were informed of his fate, and his effects were 
delivered to them. Further inquiries into his history showed a 
series of irregularities on his part which ended in his associa^g 
with a gang of sharpers m one of the Atlantic cities, from which 
he was at length driven by the pursuit of iustice. His real 
name, and the place of his birth, I do not think proper to dis- 
chaBj since there are probably those alive to whom the disclosure 
midit give pain. 

But the event struck a deep awe into all the neighbourhood. 
People sDoke to each other in a subdued voice, the choleric 
were afraid to quarrel, and the knavish to cheat, the old warned 
the young, and the voung forbore their usual amusements and 
gaieties. Even old Holmes contented himself for a while with 
a smaller usury, and it was long before the look of concern and 
the tone of fear passed away from among the good people. The 
litde level where the event happened, and the hollow where the 
fire broke forth from the earm, beautiful as they are, with wild 
flowers in spring and wild fruits in summer and autumn, still 
remained, and even yet remain the objects of dread. 

Betsey was an heiress, and did not long remain unwooed. 
Edward was the handsomest young fellow left ; he had remained 
constant in bis afiections, and, what was of some importance, he 
had always borne an exceUent character. Means were found to 
overcome the objections of the father, and before the orchards 
were again m bloom the young couple were man and wife. A 
numerous progeny sprung up around them ; of whom I remem- 
ber to have once seen a specimen in passbe through the placein 
die stase-coach — two chubby boys of neany the same age, who 
being fngbtened down from the back part of the coach, where 
they had clandestineljr placed themselves, by die crack of the 
driver's whip, indemnified themselves by the amusement of pelt- 
ing him with apples. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



80NNET. 

A POWER is on the earth aod in the air 
From which the vital spirit shrinks afraid, 
And shelters him, in nookB of deepest shade, 

From Khe hot steam and from the fiery glare. 

Look forth ufcm the eaith^-^her thousand plants 
Are smitten ; even the dark sun-loving maise 
Faints in the field beneath the torrid blaze: 

The herd beside the shaded fountain pants ; 

For life is driven from all the landscape brown ; 
The bird has sought his tree, the snake his den ; 
The trout floats dead in the hot stream, and men 

Drop by the sun-stroke in the populous town : 

As if the Day of Fire had dawned, and eent . 

Its deadly breatii into the fonament. 



TRANSLATIONS PROM THE PASTOR FIBO/ 

Act L Scxhx V. 
SiLtlD. LUiCO. 

SiL. Tbvke is no life, forsooth, 
But that which nurture hath 
From wanton and mad phantai^ ! 

Lin. Tell me, if in this glad and beautiful tide. 
That ov«rla]fs with gold the new-bom earth, 
Thou shonldst bdwld, for flower^embfoidered fieldi» 
Green meadows and the leaMiveeled groves, 
Shorn of their tangled lodes the pine and fir, 



• These Tenioiu are intended to come u near metaphrase as the structure of4die 
languages permits ; and if they do not, the attempt is a failure. The measure has 
been exactly preserved, and the transitions from rbyme to Uanlc verse and vUt nrm 
in the first of these specimens coneipoBd wilb those in the original. 
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Beech, uh, and all the woodhnd ftimUf , 

The meadowB ban, Ote nplauds ontdofBed, 

Wonldrt thon oM w«j, " £uth mzes sick and pwle. 

Nature heraeir decays t " Idke honor, then. 

Like wonder strange aa then wovldn e n la r tain 

At Boch unheard, portei|tMia ixwdtjr. 

Feel at tfayseir. Heaven to tfae oourse of yeus 

Coafbrma the wants of life ; to every age 

Its genial asagas ; and eren as lore 

Accords not with the thoughts of giey-haked mea, 

So youth's antipadiy to gracious Iotb 

Affronts great nature and oppoeea heaven. — 

Ixiok tteu arouBd thee, Silvio : 

AJl in this world that's fair and excellent 

la Love's creation ; heaven is full of love ; 

And earth, and ocean's depths. 

ADd that sweet star, fiuwunner of the dawn, 

Which yonder thoa mayat mark. 

Glows with that flame ; she loo in her pure vphm 

Kindlea with ber son's fires ; A6 sowce of lots 

Herself enamoured shine* ; 

And now, even now, perchance. 

Dear, aecret rapturaa and the dneen hreaat 

Of her own love she quits. 

Lo I how she sparkles aad •miles radiant ! 

Deep in the desart woods 

The monstrous creatures lo*e ; anitbt tkt) wivas. 

Swift gtitti^ Mphns andtiM shapefaMB oK. 

That warbler who his akvA 

PioltBga ao sweetly, winged in wuCoQ ttgfat 

From th' ash tree to the beech, 

From the beech to myrtle spray, 

Bad he human wit, would saj 

In his articulate song, " I love! Hove!" 

Tet what his aong doth move, 

The language «f his heai^ 

The mistress of hia muue nnderatands. 

And list, liat, Silvio, 
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The mistress of his stnun 

Both snswer with her song, " I love again/' 

The kine that folded in their pastures low 

Responsive ardors woo. 

The lion roars in the wood 

With bellowings not of ire ; 

Thus then does love inspire, 

In fine, each living thing, 

Save, Silvio, thee. Shidl Silvio be alone, 

In heaven, and earth, and sea, 

A soul that feels not love t 

Ah 1 then, forsake the woods, 

Fond boy, forsake the chase, and learn to love. 



CHORUS IN ACT IV. 

CAlfZOinB. 

Blest golden age, when men 

From milk their nurture drew ; 

In the young world, in woodland cradle reared ; 

The tender offspring then 

Of the herd around them grew, 

Nor sword nor mortal venom then was feared. 

Nor cloudy thoughts and bleared 

Veiled then the eternal light. 

The sun of nature pure ; 

Now reason, 'mid obscure 

Dim mists of sense, doth hide the heavens with night. 

And hence the wandering tree 

Seeks stranger lands and ploughs the troubled sea* 

That pompous sound and vain. 

That idle theme for all, 

Blazoned by flattery, titles, empty show — 

Which the multitude insane 

And ignorant, honor call, 

Then was not tyrant of the mind below. 

But pain to undergo. 
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For that enjoyment true 
' And lioxnefelt bliw, that sprang 
Their groves and herds among, 
And faith to aacred laws was all they knew 
By honor's name ; well taught 
Their lawful joys to prize, by honest thought. 

''Mid meads and runnels clear» 

Sly Sport and frolic Jest 

In the path of honest love their torches lit ; 

And nymphs and swains sincere 

In speech their hearts exprest ; 

And bonds of joy and rapture Hymen knit, 

As stronger as more sweet. 

For one alone, unveiled. 

Love's cherished roses blew. 

Close hid from frvtive view 

Of passion unavowed, whose inquest failed 

By cavern, mere, and grove ; 

And it was one sole name, marriage, and love. 

O guilty age ! which hides 
With pleasures gross and base 
The soul's true beauty ; and for vice secure 
A formal cloak provides 
Of the dissembled frice; 

While uncontrolled rove secret thoughts impure ! 
. Like that extended lure, 
^Mid flowers and leaves which lies, 
Thou low desires dost screen 
With holy, modest mien; 
Virtue, thou deemest show, and life, disguise: 
Nay, most thyself dost laud 
For love betrayed, if secret be the fraud. 

But thou ! inform our soub 

With longings high and fiur, 

True honor, dowery of the noble mind ! 

And thou ! whose power controls 
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Kings, to this nook repur, 

Since without thee, no Misb attends itiftnkiiML 

'Tis thy quick promptings bind 

The tangled threads of fate ; 

The grovelling wish that tires, 

Following thj guiding fires, 

Forsakes all ancestry revered as great. 

Yet, sometimes, truce fh>m ill, 

Let us expect, if hope be with us still. 

Let us hope. The sun that sets is born anew, 

And heaven's most sombre hue 

Serene, unclouded glory oft breaks tiirough. 



THE wmow. 



'* Bat now will canker sorrow eat my bod. 
And chase the natiye beaut j fvem his oheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost ; 
As dim and meaere at aa agiia'e it; 
And BO he 'U die/* 



She said she was alone within the world : — 

How could she but be sad ! 

She whispered something of a lad, 

With eyes of blue and light hair sweetly curled— 

But the grave had the child ! 

And yet his voice she heardy 

When at the lattiQ^, calm and mild. 

The mother in the twilight saw the vino-leaves 

'* Mother,'* it seemed to say, 

'* I love thee ; 

When thou dost by the side of thy lone pillow pray, 

My spirit writes the words above thee ; — 

Mother, I watch o'er thee— I love thee." 
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Where was the hosbuid of thi^ widowed thing; 

That seraph's, earthly sire 1 

A soldier dares a soldier *s fire ; 

The murderous bail brought death upon its wing. 

Beneath a foreign sky. 

He fell in sunny Spain ; 

The wife, in silence, saw him die, 

But the blue eyes of ths fond boy gave drops like rait. 

*' Mother/' the poor lad cried, . 

"He's dying! 

tVe are close by thee, father — at thy bleeding aide — 

Dost thou not hear thy Arthur crying ? — 

Mother, his lids are closed — he 's dying ! " 

It was a stormy time when the man^ fell ; 

And the youth shrunk and pined ; 

Consumption's worm his pulse entwined— 

** Prepare his shroud/' rung out the convent bell. 

Yet, through his pain he smiled. 

To sooth a parent's grief: — 

Sad soul ! she could not be beguiled: 

She saw the bud roust quit its guardian leaf! 

'* Mother," he fiiintly said, 

" Come near me — 

Kiss me— and let me in my father's grare be laid*— 

I 've prayed for thee, and God will hear me— 

Mother, I '11 come again and cheer thee ! " 

C £• £• 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 



A Pncttcal Syttem of Rhetoric ; or the Principles end Rules of Style, infened from 
Examples of Writing. By Samvsl P. nxwMAa, Profesaor of Rhetoric in 
Bowdoin College. Portland. Wo. Hyde. 1827. 

Milton, in his pkn of a ^* complete and geoerous education," 
assigns a place to rhetoric ; but it is one of the last studies to 
which he wishes the attention should' be directed. After the 
pupils are initiated in the sciences, law, politics, and theology, 
^ now lastly f^^ says be, ^' it will be time to read with them those 
organic arts which enable men to discourse and write persjHcu- 
ously, elegantly, and according to the fitted style of lofty, mean, 
or lowly. Logic, therefore, is to be referred to this due place, 
with all her well couched heads and topics, until it is time to open 
her contracted palm into a graceful and ornate rhetoric.^^ For 
ourselves, we would add, that the study of grammar should be 
deferred till the same time, and referred to the same due place. 
The book of Professor Newman, however, is evidently intended 
for an earlier age, and those who wish to introduce their pupils 
to this study at the usual period, will find it QKure useful and in- 
telligible than the one m common use. . 

The *' Lectures " of Blair, " designed to initiate youth into 
the study of belles lettres and of composition,'' occupy an im- 
mense field of metaphysical and historical criticism. They are, 
indeed, full of valuable critical remarks and literary informadon ; 
but they are, in our opinion, much better suited for one who has 
finishea the course of elementary education, than for one yet in 
the gristle of literary youth. The *' Abridgment " extend^ over 
the whole ground of^ the original ; the omissions being principaDy 
in the amplifications and develapement (if we may use* an unau* 
tfaorized intruder into modem English) of the principles, or in the 
examples which serve to prove and illustrate those principles ; 
and we have no hesitation in saying, that it is far beyond the 
capacity of those by whom it is commonly studied. 

The plan of Professor Newman is more limited. It is to es- 
tablish and explain the principles of style ; to point out the true 
means of writing well, and of judging correctly of the merit of 
literary productions. In pursumg this plan, the author is led to 
examine the standard of literary taste, its nature and objects ; to 
explain what are called the figures of rhetoric ; to show the 
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necessity of care and accuracy in the use of words, ami in the 
structure -of sentences; and to .treat of the qualities of good 
style, and of the peculiar modes of writing, which characterize 
the productions oi di&rerit individuals, or are suited to different 
subjects and occasions. The plan is jadicious ; and the plain 
and practical maqner in which the explanations are given, b highly 
creditable to the judgment and good sense of the author. He 
has in many instances availed himself of the inductive method^ 
which is DOW so happily introduced into many hooks of dementary 
education, and which, with or without books, may be so usefully 
employed in teaching every subject of human knowledge. Facta 
first, and then principles ; examples, and then rules ;— this is the 
true method of communication, as well as of discovery. 



Historical View of tlie Litenture of the South of Europe. By J- C. L. Siimoitdx 
DS SiSMOVDi. Traaslated from the Original, with iVotes, by THOMAi RosoOK, 
Esq. In two volomes. New Tork. J. tc J. Harper. 1827. 

This work, the production of an elegant writer, as well as one of 
the most accomplished scholars and best thinkers of the age, has 
been fortunate in meeting with a better translator than falb to the 
lot of most good French authors. The French of Sismondi is not 
only exchanged for very good English, but the work is illustrated 
and improved in value, by notes which show the transljator to 
possess a famSiari^ with the subject equal to that of the writer 
himself. That part which is least happily executed consists of 
the metrical versions of the copious extracts from the poets in 
the different languages of the South of Europe. These, with 
some exceptions, are only tolerably done. A few, however, taken 
from Blackwood's Magazine are spirited, and three or four fur- 
nished by Wifien are very beautiful. A translation of a part of 
Politian's ^* Garden of Venus " is given from the Rev. Parr 
Greswell's "Memoirs of Politiano,'' and is highly praised by the 
translator* In the New York Review for May, 1826, is another 
version of the same passage in the same stanza, the attava rima ; 
and it is curious to observe, not only with how much more fidelity 
to the original, but with bow much more grace and spirit the pas- 
sage has been rendered by the American translator. 

This work is now the best guide in the English language to 
an acquaintance with the literature of those European dialects 
which were formed by the comiptioa of the JLiatia tongue. The 
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author, after a slight notice of Arabian literature as it once flour- 
ished ID Spain, gives a very full account of the curious, and till 
lately almost forgotten literature of the Troubadours ; then passes 
to that of France in the age of chivalry ; and afterwards considers 
successively that of Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Not only are 
the characteristic diftrences of these several literatures discussed 
with reference to the state of socie^ in Europe at different pe- 
riods, but all the celebrated writers in each are made to pass in 
review, anecdotes of their lives are given, and liberal extracts 
are made from their works. A note by the translator mentions 
that M. Sismondi intends preparing a similar work on the litera- 
ture of the nations of the North of Europe. 



Blair's Oidinei of Ancient Rlitory, on a New Plan, embracing Biogmphical Notioea 
of nJuftrioos Persons ; General Views of Uie Geography. Popularion, Political 
Religion, Military and Na?al Affairs, Arts, Literature, banners, Castoms, and 
Society of Andent Nations; a Ctironological Table, and a Dtctiooary of Proper 
Names that occur in the Work. Boston. S. G Goodrtek 18i7. 

An EpitMne of History, with Historical and €?hionological Chaitt. By J. £. Wor- 
cester. Cambridge. Hilliard 4r Brown. 18^7. 

An Historical Atlas aocompanying Worcester's " Epiltome of History,** containing 
the following Chartt : I. Chart of History. H. Chart of Ancient Chronology. 
111. Chart of Modem Chronology. IV. Chart of American History Cambridge. 
Hilliard & Brown. 1837. 

Thc anonymout author of these *^ Outlines " (for, by a most 
singular license, Blair's name is attached to the book, as we are 
informed in the Preface, only because " it resembles Blair's 
celebrated works for education, in making a distinction of type 
between what is more and what is less Important, and there is a 
convenience in having a series corresponding in plan and subject, 
connected by a general name ") is of opinion, ^* that it will be 
found to possess great and important advantages over osiy method 
that has yet been devised for presenting ancient history to the 
mind of a learner." These advantages are said to be the follow- 
ing ;/' 1. It is intelligible ; 2» It is interesting ; 3. It is distinct ; 

4. It wiD enable the pupil to master the difficult sulject of dates ; 

5. It presents a general view of the whole subject that may be 
eaaly comprehended ; 6. The subject is exhibited b a manner 
calculated to establish it permanently m the memory ; 7. It wUi 
lay a strong and lasting foundation for a knowledge of history." 
It is stated in the Preface, that four years ago a '^History of the 
United States " was published on the same plan, and, as we arei 
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left to infer, by the same author, of which work 6fty thousand 
copies have been sold ; and that a " History of Greece " from 
the same quarter, was published within the last year, the first 
edition of which is already exhausted. We hive not examined 
those works, but if they are like the one we are now about to 
consider, we can only say that we are astonished at their success, 
and sorry for it. 

We are satisfied neither with the plan nor the execution of tlie 
" Ancient History^" Instead of any thing like a regular, con- 
nected relation of the political history of any people, we have 
divisions and subdivisions and repetitions without end. In* 
eluding the " Cbronok>gical Table,'' and tlie ''Dictionary of 
Proper Names," the wjiole work is divided into four parts. The 
first part contains the general outlines of events distributed into 
ten periods. The most important facts of each period are first 
related in large letters, some further details in smaller type then 
follow, and the whole is concluded by biographical sketches of 
the disdnguished individuals of the period. The second part 
contains general views of the geography, politics, literature, arts, 
customs, be. of the nations, whose history was detailed in the 
first part. The same events are often repeated in large letters, 
io small letters, and. in the biographical notices, and may not un- 
frequently be found even the third or fourth time in the second 
Dart, the " Chronological Table," or the " Dictionary of Proper 
Names." Besides the unavoidable repetitions which this plan 
produces, we think such a division, such a mechanical apparatus, 
breaks up the connexion, and destroys the unity of all history. 

In adaition to the confusion arising from this subdivision, we 
object in general to an adherence to chronological order in an 
universal history ; the history of each people is too much inter- 
rupted, and unnecessarily inter]fningled with the history of 
other nations ; it would be much better to give an independent 
and unbroken narrative of each. It would be, we think, more 
intelligible, more interesting, and more distinct ; it would present 
the whole subject in such a manner, that it wotiid be more easily 
comprehended, and more peimanently fixed in the memory. 

If we are not satisfied with the plan, neither are we always 
satisfied with the selection of details. To say nothing of the 
accounts of the eariier periods of Oriental, Grecian, and Roman 
history, or of the speculations on the commerce, population, and 
arts of the antediluvian world, we would refer in particular to 
such relations as the foUowing ; — ^that Adam's grave is supposed 
to be on Mount Calvary ; that the discoveries of Seth's posterity, 
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engraved on pillars of brick and stone, were preserved in the 
time of Josephus ; and that the Crarden of Eden was situated on 
the Tigris and Euphrates, any attempt to determine the positioo 
of which is always sufficiently absurd ; but more particularly so 
when taken in connexion with the author's opinion, that there 
were not, before the deluge, those inequalities on the earth's sur- 
face which now appear, and that Burnet's notion of a sheU lookf 
specious ! 

We think dso, that without looking very far, some inconsisten- 
cies and inaccuracies may be detected. The author says in 
the '' History " (page 18), Cain was bom in the first year of 
the world, which, accordmg to his own table, is 4004, B C, 
and Abel in the succeeding year. In the table we find Cain 
bom 4002, and Abel 4001. In the '' History *' (paee 28), 
he says, ^* Assyria commenced [ P ] about 2229, o. C., and 
its (bunder was Ashur, son of Shem ; at the same time Baby- 
k>nia was founded byNimrod; at length [implying c^emwrreb, 
we should think], Ninus united the two.'' The " Table " says, 
'* 2227, Ninus, king of Assyria, began to reign ; 2217, Nimrod 
built Babylon, and founded the Babylonish monarchy ; and Ashur 
built Nineveh and founded the Assyrian monarchy." 

Latinus is said to be king of Italy ; Catiline is metamorphosed 
into '' Cataline,^^ the inhabitants of Carthage into '* Carthage- 
nians^ the island of Ulysses into *' Ithiea^^^ the Theban prince of 
tragic renown into " EtiodesJ'^ We are directed to pronounce 
JEneas, " iE'neas ; " iEneid, « -E'oeid," &c. 

We are furthermore not much pleased with the style. It is often 
incorrect, and when correct, not always simple and perspicuous. 
Thus, " In his conduct," speaking of Cain, " he set the ^sample 
of all the blood thai has since flowed." ^'Semiramis stands in 
me first rank of female sovereigns, though she appears in other 
respects and scarcely in this an example Jit to be imiiaiedJ^ 
*^ The most ancient name is Ionia, which the Crreeks derive fix>m 
Ion, but Josephus derives them from Javan." "Arundelian 
marbles, which were brought from Greece, and now kepW*^ 

" I have not attempted," says the learned and profound Hee- 
ren, '' a severe chronologk^al order, in the individual events ante- 
rior to Cyms." This judicious reserve has been imitated in 
some of the late elementaiy text books of history. Bui we have 
m the chronological table of this work more than one hundred 
and fifty dates prior to the reign of that prince, ^Mch are useless, 
not only because they relate to isolated eventSf scattereci along 
the iriiores of time, but because they are totally without foun- 
dation. 
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In this connexion we would briefly notice Mr. Worcester's 
" Epitome of History," which, being principally an abstract from 
his other excellent work, *' The Elenients of History," has, to- 
gether with some additional matter, the same general merits 
that have procured this book so large a share of public approba- 
tion. While the '^ Elements " are intended for academies and 
the higher schools, the ^' Epitome," as thB author states in his 
Preface, has been prepared *'to be used as the first book in his- 
tory by pupils who might afterward study larger works, and also 
by a numerous class of young persons, of both sexes, whose 
means of education are too limited to admit of their studying 
thoroughly, while at school, a more extended system." It con- 
tains a short, yet comprehensive sketch of the history of the 
principal nations of ancient and modem dmes. A connected 
view of the rise and revolutions of each state is given separately, 
— ^a plan for which we have already stated the reasons of our 
preference. The charts, which accompany the '^ Epitome," 
are well calculated to illustrate and facilitate the' study of his- 
tory ; and, we believe, Mr. Worcester is the first, who has 
connected thetn with elementary books, and adapted them to 
the use of schools. 
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Law of, by Thomas Starkie, no- 
ticed. 

Exctnta ei Scriptis Publii Ovidii Na- 
sonis, noticed. 393. 

ExereUesy Calisthenic, 234. 

Exhitntion of the National Academy 
of Design, reviewed, 241. See 
Jkiign. 

F. 

Fttify Legends and Traditions of the 
South of Ireland, 147— different 
classes of fairies, 147— belief in 
in witches, kjc. still prevalent in 
Europe, 148. 

Fotnl remains. Banking's hypotheses 
respecting, 73— enormous sise of 
many, 73. 

Fowltj William B., his True English 
Grammar, reviewed, 201. 

France, population of, 163. 

Frod, John, his Class Book of Ameri- 
can Literature, noticed, 71. 

G. 
Go//, Dr , account of, 126. 
Oation de Blondeville, a romance, 

by Ann Radcliffe, reviewed, 1. See 

Radelifft. 
Oaueho, the 17. 
Geography, Universal, by M. Malte- 

Brun, reviewed, 102. See Malte- 

Brun. 
Qrammar, The True English, bv WO- 

liam B. Fowla, reviewed, 201. See 

Fowle, 



Grammar of the Spanish Language, 
by Emanuel del Mar, noticed, 231. 

Grandfaiher'Mf My, Four French- 
men, noticed, 310. 

H. 

Halleek, his Alnwick Castle, review- 
ed, 8 — American poetry, abun- 
dance of, 9 — characteristics of Mr. 
Hal lack's poetry, 9. 

Head's Rough Notes, reviewed, 14^^ 
exploring spirit of the present age, 
14— the travellers mostly military 
men, 14 — Captain Head's mode of 
travelling, 16 — his object, 16 — the 
Pampas, description of, 16— the 
Gauchos, 17 — Pampas Indians, 18 — 
the passage of the Andes, 18 — the 
Biscacho, 21 — churning company, 
22. 

Htcktwtlde^f Mr., character of his 
book. 

Herculet, death of, 76. 

HintM for the Improvement of Eariy 
Education, noticed, 391. 

Hiitory of Dedbam, by Erastus Wor- 
thington, noticed, ^6. 

Hodge, Charles, Biblical Repertory, 
by, noticed, 226— object of this 
work, 225— biblical criticism gain- 
ing ground among us, 225. 

Houdonia, the, described, 444. 

flun/er, John Dunn, 46. 

I. 

india, newspapers in, 74. 

Inquiry into the Rule of Law which 
creates a right to an incorporeal 
hereditament, by an adverse enjoy- 
ment of twenty years, by Joseph 
K. Angell, noticed, 226. See AngelL 

Intemperance, Six Sermons on, by Ly- 
man Beecher, nodced, SSis — Dis- 
courses on, by John O. Palfrey, re- 
Tiewed, 184--efforts making for its 
suppression, 186— number of ifs 
yearly victims, 186— consumption « 
of foreign spirituous liquors, 187— 
Quantity of spirit produced here 
from domestic and foreign mate- 
rials, 187 — the great cause of pau- 
perism, 189 — two thirds of the pau- 
pers owing lo this cause, 189 — their 
expense to the commonwealth, 
189— loss of labor thus arising, 190 
— its tendency to multiply crimes. 
190 — its influence on our political 
prospects, 191^the sooroes of the 
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6v11| 194— the means of stopping it, 
196 — savings banks, their influence 
in checking it, *99. 
Italjf, Observations on, by the late 
John Bell, reviewed, 23 — ^rage for 
travelling, 23 — books of travels 
numerous, and manir poor, 25— 
Eustace's Classical Tour, 27— Mr. 
Bell's observations on ancient 
itataes, judicious, 29— his account 
of the profession of a nun, 90. 

J. 

Jwttite, in 9witserland, 152. 

thbt an Amended Version of the 
Book of, by George R. Noyes, 
reviewed, 339. See Abyu. 

K. 

JEen/, James, his Commentaries on 
American law reviewed, 81 — intri- 
cacy of the law increasing, 81 — law 
schools and law professorships es* 
tabiished, 81— Reeve, Judee, his 
law school, when founded, 81 — 
Wilson, Justice, his lectures. 82~> 
our national Jurisprudence, 88 — the 
growing influence of the United 
States courts, 84^limits of the ju- 
dicial power of the United States, 
84 —treaties of peace, how far bind- 
ing, 85— how ratified, 87 — ^the elec- 
tion of president, 91 — law reports, 
character of, 92— judicial tribunals, 
their purity, 93. 

Khoorduh christians, 75. 

L. 

Lamp* without wicks, 236. 

Language, The Philosophy of, illus- 
tnted, by John Sherman, noticed, 
222. 

LanguagCMy family of, from the Gan- 
ges to the Atlantic, 106 — Indian, 
46. 

Lavattr'M physiognomy, 124. 

Law, American, Commentaries on, by 
James Kent, reviewed, 81. See 
KetU. 

Lawi of Brown University, noticed, 
227. See Brmm Univertity. 

Lttttrt from the Bahama Islands, no- 
ticed, G2— on Clerical Manners and 
Habits, by Samuel Miller, reviewed, 
877. HeeMaier, 

Lift and Remains of Edward Daniel 
Clarke, by the Rev. William Otter, 
reviewed, 109. See Clarke, 



Locuttt, 76. 

Umgttity, 75. 

Loire, Sir Hudson, his Memoir, 315. 

M. 

Madiint for digging canals, French, 
76. 

MagMtitm and electricity, 155. 

Mmt'BrwCt Geography, reviewed, 
102 — great amount of the geogra- 
pher's materials, 102— «ll geogra- 
phical systems imperfect, 1&— 
family ot languages prevailing from 
the Ganges to the Atlantic, 106. 

Manufactvart from caterpillar's webs, 
153. 

Manufacluret, importance of, to New 
England, 359. 

Manuscript, Mexican, 233. 

Mar, Emanuel del, his Grammar of the 
Spanish IftiiguBge by, notieed, 231. 

Martin, the peinter, 8. 

Matint and Vespers, by John Bow- 
rinfT, reviewed, 407. See Beimng . 

Miller f Samuel, hb Letters on Clerical 
Manners and Habits, reviewed 377 
—ignorance of the world amone 
clergymen, 378 — ^letter on personu 
habits, 38t>— on conversation, 381 
— on religious conversation, 382 — 
a clergyman's reading, 386. 

Jlftfid, Human, Elements of the Philo- 
sophy of, by Ddgald Stewart, re- 
viewed, 428. See Stewart.— Tma- 
tise on the Philosophy of, being the 
Lectures the late Thomas Brown, 
abridged by Levi Hedge, reviewed, 
161 See Brown. 

Miterere, effect \>f the, 296. 

MUehella, the, described, 444. 

More, Hannah, the Works of, with a 
Sketch of her Life, reviewed, 272; 
character of her works, 274---class 
of writers to which she belonn, 
274— causes of her popularity, 275 
— her tales and allegories, 277 — 
her treatises on ethics and theology, 
277. 

Morgan, Lady, her Italy, 28. 

N. 
yarrative, a, 447. 
J^TewmoH, Samuel P. his Practical Sjrs- 

tem of Rhetoric, noticed, 466. 
Newtpaptrt in the United States, 74 

— in India, 74. 
JW/e, the source of, 155. 
Northwood, a Tale oC New England, 

reviewed, 83. 
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JVblcty Rough, during<«ome rapid Joar- 
neys across the Pampas, and among 
the Andes, reviewed, 14. See UeaaL 

JfoveU of Charles Brockdeo Brown, 
with a memoir of the author, re- 
viewed, 321. See Brown. 

Jfoyes, George R, Amended Version 
of the Book of Job, reviewed, 839. 

Attn, account of the profession of a., 
30. 

JYultrnWi Introduction to Botany, re- 
viewed, 439. 

0. > 

Obtervaiiont on Italy, reviewed, 28. 

See Italy, 
Oetaiiy transparency of the, 315. 
Odd VolunUf noticed, 151. 

P. 

Palfrtjft John G., Discounes on In- 
temperance by, reviewed, 184. 
See Iniemperanee. 

PampoBf the, description of, 16 — In- 
dians inhabiting tnem. 18. 

PariSf new exchange of, 156. 

Paul Jones, a Romance, by Allan 
. CuniUDgham, noticed, 66. 

Penanu, Indian, 74. 

Phenomtnaf aerial, at the top of the 
Pic du Midi, 236. 

PhUosophjfj Intellectaal, El^ynents of, 
noticed, 892— of Laaguage illostrat- 
ed by John Sherman, noticed, 222 
--4>l the Human Mind, a treatise 
on, being the Lectures of the late 
Thomas Brown, abridged by Levi 
Hedge, reviewed, 161 See Brown. 
—of the Human Mind, elements of, 
by Dugald Stewart, reviewed, 428. 
See SUwart. 

Pie du Midi, aerial phenomena at the 
top of, 236. 

Pickering, Octavius, Cases in the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts re 
ported by, noticed, 68. 

Plant for the Government and Liberal 
Instruction of Roys in Large Num- 
bers, reviewed, 264. 

PlanUn moisture in, 163. 

Potnu, lyrical and other, by William 
Simms, jr., noticed, 70. 

Poetry, American, abundance of, 9 — 
— modem Greek, 16-^Original, 
Spring in Town, 64 — Night Scenes, 
66~<* Whence art thou, Wind of the 
briinaot Sky," 5»^Song, 61— The 



Life of the Blessed, ld6»Sea Side 
Musings, 137— Fancv, 139— Another 
Vision in Verse, 141 — On Seeing a 
Child, 143^<< Is this a Time to be 
cloudy and sad,'* 217 — ^Passage 
of the Red Sea, 218— Sonnets ; To 
a Western Mound; on the same^ 
220->Spring Breezes, 220—The 
Butterfly, 302 — ^1 he Poor Scholar, 
303- -To the Mississippi, 304 — 
Changes, 304— ^The Disinterred 
Warrior, 386— Traveller's Return, 
387 — Translation of a Scene in 
Schiller's Tragedy of Maria Stnart, 
388.^.Sonnet, 460 — Translatioaa 
from the Pastor Fido, 460— The 
Widow, 464 

Porter, Ebenezer, his Analvsi* of the 
Principles uf Rhetoricaf Delivery, 
reviewed, 333 — little attention paid 
to the art of public speaking among 
us, 334 — great labor bestowed on 
it by the ancients, 335^prejudice 
against a cultivated manner of 
speaking, 337 — false notions about 
a natural manner, 337— great use 
of training and discipline, 338. 

Prairie, The, noticed, 306. 

Printing on zinc, 74. 

R. 

Baddiffe^ Ann, her Gaston de Blon- 
deville, reviewed, 1 — life of, poor, 
1 — never in Italy, I — remarks on, 
by Scott, 1 — Martin the painter, 
remarks on. 2 — her prose works all 
written before the age of thirty four, 
3 — reason why she wrote no mure, 
3 — her dislike to personal notorie- 
ty, 6— drama and novel compari- 
son between, 6^Mrs R's. poetry, 7. 

Banking's hypothesis respecting fVisail 
reran ins, 73. See Fostil Bemaint, 

BajfM, power of the sun's, 236. 

Beeve, Judge, his law school, when 
founded, 81. 

BtmarlfM on an article in the ** U. S. 
Lit. Gazette," entitled, ** Esamina- 
tion of an Article in the N. Amen* 
can Review," 40 — correspondence 
between Mr. Duponceau and Mr. 
Heckewelder, 40k-*Gharacter of Mr. 
Heckewelder's book, 41— feelings 
under which he wrote, 42— JV&. 
H's partiality to the Indians, 43 — 
.character of the Indians, 44---John 
DuoQ Hunter, 46~-review of his 
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Narrative in the Qaarterly, 45— la- 
dian laDguages, 46— Che verb to be, 
49r-^rootier settlers, 61— legislation 
over the Indians, 52 — ^Indian in- 
temperance less than is sapposed, 
52. 

Repertory, Biblical, by Charles Hodge, 
noticed, 225. See Hodge. 

Reports of cases argued and determin- 
ed in the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts, by OctaviusPiclc- 
ering, noticed, 68. 

ReviewM, new, 76. 

Rhetoric, Newman's Practical System 
of, noticed, 466. 

Rifleman' » Comrade, The Young, no- 
ticed, 146 — Sicily, character of, 
145— triclL of an ape, 146. 

Ritali of Acadia, reviewed, 94. See 
Acadia. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century, re- 
viewed, 285^-raodes of travelling 
in Italy, 288 — doubtful character of 
the antiquities of Rome, 291~-effect 
of the Miserere, 296— the author's 
presentation to the Pope, 297. . 

Rnma, education in, 233. 

S. 

Sdeneet, French acadennr of, 152. 

ScoiVt remarks on Mrs. nadcliffe^ 1. 

Senae, a muscular, Brown's idea of, 
172. 

Sherman, John, his Philosophy of 
Language illustrated, noticea, 2SB2. 

Sicily, cbarBCter of, 146. 

Simmt, William G., Poems by, no- 
ticed, 70. 

Sirmondi*t Literature of the South of 
Europe, noticed, 467. 

Snaih, commerce in, 73. 

Speeehei of Henry Clay, reviewed, 
278. See C%. 

Spirili, foreign, quantity of consum- 
ed here, l87---home made, quantity 
of, 187. 

Siewartf Dngald, Elements of the Phi- 



' 'losophv of the Homan Mind by, 
viewed, 428 — bfa excellencies aod 
faults, 428 et seq. — ventriloqniBm, 
remarks on, 430 et seq.— different 
theories respecting it, 433— exists 
among the Esquimaux, 436— bft 
treatment of Brown, 438. 

St. Kilda, account of, 115. 

Superttition, Spanish, anecdote of, 
423. 

T. 

Talet of a Voyager in the Artie Ocean, 
noticed^l49. 

Taunton, silk trade at, England, 233. 

Tor HUl, the, noticed, 232. 

Treatise on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, being the Lectures of 
the late Thomas Brown, abridged 

by Levi Hedge, reviewe4 161. See 
Brown. 

U. 

United States, newspapers in, 74. 
UnirersUies, German, 235— Russian, 
74. 

V. 

Ventriloquism, remarks on, 430 et 
seq. — different theories respecting, 
433 — exists among the Esquimaux, 
435. 

Virian Grey, purt second, noticed, 
224. 

Voyager in the Artie Ocean, Tales of 
a, noticed, 149. 

W. 

Walrus, its means of climbing, 73. 

Worcester, J. E. his Epitome of His- 
tory, noticed, 468. 

Wortnington, Erastus, his History of 
Dedham, noticed, 395. 
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ZinCf printing on, 74. 
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